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^JiT HAT Lord Holland has done so well for the most volumi- 
* ' nous and remarkable of the Spanish poets, Mr. Adamson has 
w'itli great diligence performed for the most celebrated of the Por- 
tiigueze, in these elegant volumes. • 

The family of Camoens has been derived from Cadmus, as that 
of Osorio has from Osiris, in the same spirit of etymological 
history by which Ulysses was made to found the city of Lisbon, 
and Tubal, son of Japhet, brought to settle at Setubal. In like 
manner Aulus Gellius has been the ancestor of all the Gelis in 
England. The family was originally Castillian, but removed into 
Portugal diiring<£he reign of Ilenrlliue 11., because they had con¬ 
tinued faithful to Pedro {he Cruel, a prince, bad as he was, less ne¬ 
farious than the brother by w'hom he was deposed and slain. Vasco 
Perez dc Camoens, the hidalgo who thus honourably became an 
exile, received large grants from King Fernando, and held high 
offices under him. During the troubles which ensued after that 
king’s death, he adhered to the widow and daughter of his benefac¬ 
tor, defended the castle of Alanquer for them, and was made pri¬ 
soner in the memorable battle of Aljubarrola; but he met with a 
magiianimous conqueror, and was not deprived of his estates. The 
Marques de Santiflana mentions him as a poet, and there is reason 
to believe that his poems were contained in a cancioncro in the 
possession of that distinguished lover and patron of literature. The 
family had fidlen in fortunes Vihen Luis de Camoens was born in 
the Mouraiia at Lisbon, formerly the Moorish part of the city, in 
the year 1524. He appears to have b(fen an only child : his father, 
Simani Vaz de Camoens, commanded an India ship, and his mother, 
Dona Anna de Sa e Macedo was of the noble family of the Ma- 
cedos of Santarem. 

The son* was educated at Coimbra, in the best age of that uni- 


• He s:ivs iu one of his Cancoevs — 

Foiminha amu humafem, queo dottivn 
Nam quiz que muUier fosse a qne tivesse 
Till Home para mi, nem a haverin. 

If this be not punning u[)on h woman's imnie in worse taste than Camoens any 
where betrays, it would seem to ineiin that he was suckled by a goat— a practice not 
unknown in Portugal, where wc have ^^itnesscd it. 
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Life and M^rittngs of Camoene. 

Jlc,went there in 1537 or 1538; he left it, according to 
J542, according to the latest editor of the Lusiad, 
louza, in 1545. ^ITiere he had commenced 
fallen in love; but it appears that he had 
not neglected his studies, and the years which he passed there he 
always looked back upon as the happiest of his life. Keinoving 
from thence to the capital, he attended at court, previous to his 
entering upon the military profession; but that which he had 
chosen as the regular path to preferment led him to liiisfortune and 
disgrace. He w'on the affections there of I). Catharina de Atayile, 
a lady attached to the palace: whether she was the object of his 
first love is a point concerning which his most diligent biographers 
have not been able to satisfy themselves; he himself, however, has 
related that he fell in love with her at church, acknowledging the 
unfitness of the place, and the day is ascertained to have been 
Good Friday. It was an unfortunate attachment fur him: Ca- 
moens, though equal to the lady in birth, w'as poor in fortune ; 
it was therefore not a connection which her parents could approve, 
and there w-as in those days, even in governments which were nut 
declaredly despotic, a suminai^ mode of breaking off* such connec¬ 
tions by applying to the sovereign. The laws of Portugal w'ere 
peculiarly severe against thos6 who carried on a love intrigue within 
the palace; they punished the offence with death. Joam 1., a 
prince in many respects to be admired, suffered one of his favourites 
to be burnt alive for it! Camoens w'as banished from the court to 
Santarem. A second indiscretion, after he had been permitted to 
return, is believed to have draw'ii upon him the severer sentence of 
atoning for his fault by serving at Ceuta ; this is doubtful: but cer¬ 
tainly Ceuta was nut a station which would at that time have been 
choseti by one who, being in pursuit of honour and fortune, was 
desirous of enterprize. He served, however, bravely there, and, in 
a naval action in the Straits, lost his right eye by a splinter. 

He returned to Lisbon witli wounds and services to plead ; but 
if there had ever been an age in Portugal when such claims w'oidd 
have secured promotion, that age was past. His merits w'ere disre¬ 
garded at a court where every thing had become venal; and he 
obtained nothing for the loss of his eye but rcproacliful jests 
from the ladies upon the deformity w'hich it occasioned, in his 
mistress, indeed, he found no change; her attachment to him ap¬ 
pears to have ended only with her life, but it was one of those hope¬ 
less attachments which wear away the heart they chasten. The 
obstacles to their union increased as the prospects of Camoens 
darkened ; bis means w ere not able to support a protracted attend¬ 
ance upon the court, and, in the year 1553, he embarked for India, 
as hopeless an adventurer as ever sailed for those shores. There is 

proof. 
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proof) from the registers of the India-house at Lisbon, that he had 
determined upon this nieasure three years before, when he was en¬ 
tered by the designation of Escudeiro,* and described as hurberu- 
bio, having a red beard, a complexion very unusual in Portugal. 
Why his departure was delayed is not known. When he actually 
embarked, it was in the place of another person of the same rank. 
The first entry states that his father was surety for him. The 
father seems to have died in the interim; he sailed to India as . 
comniauder df a vessel, was wrecked on the Malabar coast, and, 
escaping from the wreck to Goa, did not long survive the loss of 
his fortunes. 

Camoens describes his feelings upon departing from Portugal, in 
a letter whicli has been preserved; —‘ When 1 left that country,* 

* like one bound for another woi Id, 1 sent all tlic hopes which, till 
then, I had nourished, to be hanged, with a crycr going before them, 
for utterers of false coin. T freed myself from these home thoughts, 
that there might not remain in me one stone upon another. Tlic 
last w'ords which 1 uttered were those of Scipio :—Irigrata patria, 
mm possidebis ossa mea. Fur, without an offence which could sub¬ 
ject me to purgatory for three days, [ haVc endured three thousand 
from ill tongues,'Worse intentions, and malignant w'ills, occasioned 
by pure envy. Fven friendships, softer than wax, have been turned 
into desperate hatred, and into a fire, which has raised more blisters 
upon my reputation, than there are upon a roasted pig.’ 

’IMic voyage from Portugal to India was, in those days, more 
perilous than will easily be believed in these. The seas swarmed 
w’itli pirates, shipwrecks were dreadfully frequent, and even when 
these dangers were escaped, the common mortality was so great, 
that Vieyra says—‘ if the dead who had been thrown overboard 
between the coast of Guinea and the Cape of Good Hope, and be¬ 
tween that cape and Mozambique, could have monuments placed 
for them each on the spot where he sunk, the whole wa^ would ap¬ 
pear like one continued cemetery.* llypeibulical as this is, it 
shows how enormous the expenditure of life must have been which 
could tiiiis be spoken of in the pulpit! The ship in which Camoens 
sailed was the only one of the fleet which reached its destination: 
he arrived at Goa in September, and, in the November following, 
embarked as a volunteer in an expedition to recover for the king of 
Porca an island on the coast, which the king of Pinicnta had taken 
from him. A large Portugueze force went to the assistance of their 


• Mr. Adamson’s dictioiiiir^ lias inisk'd liini contmiiiig this word, which was never, 
as he represents it, sj'noiiiiiious \\i\U Jidalgo. Tiiscwlciros fidalgos tlicre were; but Es- 
ciideiro is merely the same word us esquire, and implied piecisely the same degree. Il 
mnv have been used lor the f'aslilliatt hidaigo, which bv no means implies tlie same 
rank as its cognate word in I’orlULid. 

A 2 ally, 
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ally, obtained an easy victory over the native archers, and punislieil 
them, as ('amoens tells us, with tire and sword. Cumoens was not 
so far advanced beyond his age, as to perceive with what injustice 
the Portugvrcze empire in the east had been.founded, and was up¬ 
held ; yet he partook so little of ihe spirit of the age, and his heart 
so naturally turned to better things, that when he described this ex¬ 
pedition in vcise, instead of expressing any sense of exultation, he 
‘ thought of Virgil’s exclamation— 

0 forlunaii nimium sua si bona norint 
AgricoIi£ ! 

and ill paraphrasing lliat text breathed out liis wishes for a liappier 
and more innocent way of life than that in which he was engaged. 

During his service at Ceuta, he had formed a friendship with 
Dom Antonio de Noronhai a youth of high birth and endowments, 
who, like liimsclf, had been ordered upon that station to remove him 
from tlie object of his love, 'riie lirst news which reached him in 
India was the death of this beloved friend, who,at the age of seven¬ 
teen, fell in action with the Moors. The lo.ss affected him deeply, 
and he recnis to it more than once in his poems. His next ad¬ 
venture w'us in an e.xpcdition to the Ued Sea, against the Arabian 
pirates. It ended in nothing; but, while he wa's off the coast of 
Arabia, he composed one of the most* interesting of his minor 
poems. He describes the shore as arid, bare, barren, and deform¬ 
ed ; abhorred by nature, where neither bird was seen to fly, nor beast 
to repose; no clear stream ran, nor fountain bubbled, nor green 
tree nuirmured in the wind; and where, while he w'asted his soli¬ 
tary and miserable days, he had as enemies of life, not only the burn¬ 
ing sun, the seas, and the hot, heavy and foul atmosphere, but his 
own thoughts, and the remembrance of the short hapfiiness which 
he had enjoyed. Then he speaks of his mistre.ss in that sw'cet strain 
of pure uflectioii, which distinguishes all his verses upon that 
theme. 

On his return to Goa, he incurred the displeasure of the go¬ 
vernor, Francisco liarrcto, by a satire ; a weapon which it was dan¬ 
gerous to meddle with in former times. (Jeorge Wither, if not ab¬ 
solutely sane, yet perfectly inoffensive, was imprisoned for a series 
of moral poems, which dealt as much in generals as a sermon, and 
which would hardly have, been suspected to he .satires, if he had not 
' thought proper to entitle them, ‘^Almscs .stript and whipt.’ Ca- 
nioens, soon after his arrival in India, described it in a letter, as a 
mother to great scoundrels, and a step-mother to honourable men. 
He now touched upon the prevailing vice.s and follies, in a manner 
vxhith was untlerslood to be personal: and liarrcto,inconsetpience, 
ordcreil him to the Moluccas, flien in pos.scssion of the l^ortugueze. 
The pieces which drew upon him this kind of exile were two in 

number; 
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number; one in verse, vrliicli might have passed uniiolired, if some 
galled consciences had not winced; and one in prose, ievelled 
against certain persons who indulged in drinking. Jjoth pieces have 
considerable humour; D. Joze Maria de Souza, indeed, thinks that 
the latter has been falsely attributed to him, and sjseaks with great 
asperity of Faria e Sousa, as if he had calumniated Ciimoens by 
imputing it to iiira. Mr. Adamson is disposed to agree with O. 
Joze, and thinj^s the early editors would have consulted the honour ' 
of their author by suppressing it, since, even if it were his composi¬ 
tion, he probably wioteit without any intention that it should sur¬ 
vive the time which gave it biilh. Upon this point it may be- ob- 
.served, that the opinion of no j)erson in this age can be put in the 
scale against the aflirmation of I’aria e Sousa ; a man, whose ve- 
iieiation for Cainoens was not less than that of his late inuniticent 
editor, and whose opportunities of obtaining accurate inforinatiun 
concerning him weie sucii as no one now can possibly possess ; 
and to su{)press the piece W'ould indeed have been an irieparable 
injury to the man whom he was desirous of honouring. If he had 
done this, the punishment would not havt; been tiie only mtasure 
of the offence : Camoens would have been believed a libelh i, that 
is to say, a pest to society—a man \j’ho perveils literature to the 
annoyance and injury of mankind ; whereas the composition is a 
mere squib, without a partaclc of malevolence, caricaturing one 
pci son who was a gourmand, and one or two others for intem¬ 
perance in v'ine. 

lint personal satire, even in this its lowest degree, is not to he 
pistified; no man is entitled to bold up another to ridicule for his 
in ivate defects or errors; to w'oimd the feelings of an nnolfending 
family, by exposing tlie faults of one of its members, and tbus 
adiling public shame to domestic afllictioii. 7'he dinnkard, who 
goes abroad, is properly liable to be set in llie slocks: so long as 
be keeps at home, be may settle the account himself wdil* Ins consti¬ 
tution and his conscience. These things were judged of more 
severely then than they arc now'. Faria e Sousa (one of the most 
upright and high-minded men that ever* ended his days in hoiiour- 
ahlc poverty) speaks honestly of this as the only reprehensible ac¬ 
tion in Camoens’ life; ^by writing these satires,’ lie says, ‘ he lost 
sight of prudence, independence, and the demeanour of a cavalier, 
not any of these qualities bclonguig to a satirist.’ ’Phis good man, 
however, felt that the punishment had exceeded tlie offence, and 
condemns the severity of Barreto, even w hile he show's that the par¬ 
ticular ciicumstances of the satire, in some degree, compelled him 
to notice it, because it related to the public festivities with wliich 
he had been welcomed on his arrival. 

\ fl I 
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Camoens liimself calls this banishment an unjust decree ;* and 
expressing a deeper sense of the injustice in one of his best and 
most interesting poems, he imprecates, as a just judgement upon him¬ 
self, if he should cease to remember his beloved country, that this 
banishment might be forgotten,^ which he wished to be engraven in 
stone or steel. Perhaps some circumstances of the case, which 
were honourable to the sufferer, have not reached us; for there 
seems in this passage to be something more than the feeling of one 
who had suffered injury; there appears the calm and proud con¬ 
sciousness of one who had acted well. The word exile, in such 
cases as his, seems to mean more than it really implies; its true im¬ 
port is, that he w’as ordered to another station, because (whatever 
M'ere the merits of the case) he had given offence where he was. 
Accordingly, in 1556, he sailed for the Moluccas, (I’ernatc it is 
believed,) laden, as he says, with his sorrow's, his feelings, and his 
fortunes. From thence he removed to Macao, where he was 
appointed Provedor dos defuntos, commissary for the effects of the 
deceased. Such a situation, Mr. Adamson observes, could be 
little consonant to the ideas of a poet or a soldier; but it was a 

* Faiishaw has faithfully rendered the stanza of the Lnsiail' in which this esjircssion 
occurs. The poet is speaLing of his iliipwrock, and of tlic ri\er Mccuii. 
lIjMin liis soft and charitalile brim 
The w’et and shipwreckt song (eceive shall he, 

Wliich, in a lamentable pliglit, shall swim. 

From shoals and quieks^tiids of tempestuous sea, 

(The dire eifect of exile) when on Him 
Is executed the uiijnst decree, 

Whose rcpercussive lyre shall have the fate 
To be renowned more than fortunate. 

Ulickic's version of the same stanza is here subjoined as a fair sample of the elaborate 
and curious infidelity of his version : 

O gentle Mecoii, on thy friendly shore, 

1/nig shall the Muse her sweetest od'erings pour! 

WMien tyrant ire, cliaPd by the blended lust 
. Of pride outrageous, and revenge unjust. 

Shall on the guiltless exile burst their rage. 

And mad’ning tempests on their side engiige. 

Preserv’d by Heaven, the song of Lusian fame, 

I'he song, O Vasco, sacred to thy name. 

Wet, from the whelming surge, shall triumph o'er 
The fate of shipwreck on the Mecon’s shore; 

Here res! secure, as «m the Muse’s breast. 

Happy the deathless song, the bard,alas! unbJess’d. 
t Terra bcmavctiturada, 

Se ftor algutd mmimento 
Da alma me fares tiradn, 

JMinhapena seju dada 
A perpetaa esquccimciUo. 

A pena dcste drsterro, 

Qnc eu mais desejo esculpida 
T.m pedra, ou cm dura ferro. 

T'ssa nujtcii sija imvida, 

Em castigo de mm vrro. 
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situation of honour, of tritst, and of emolument, and it left luni 
abundant leisure for poetical pursuits. Faria e Sousa fancies that 
he was indebted for this appointnient to Barreto, who may, possi¬ 
bly, have been less his enemy than his friend. D. Joze Maria de 
Sousa thinks it was given him by the next viceroy, D. Constantino 
de Bi'uganza, who is known to have been his friend: to us, con¬ 
sidering the facts as we relate them, it appears that an urguiiicnt in 
favour of the former opinion may fairly be deduced from a passage^ 
ill one of th6 poet’s Carifoens. In describing one of the eastern 
islands, he says, fortune had decreed, that great pait of his life 
should be spent there; this has been supposed to mean Ternate ; 
but it is a river island, or rather an island adjacent to the mainland 
of which he speaks. 

Ccrcada cstd dc hum rio 

De maritimas aguas saudosas. 

Macao, therefore, not one of the Moluccas, must be meant: and 
as he left Goa in and returned in five years, if he had not 

gone to Macao before D. Cuiistantiriu’s government, which did not 
commence till the latter end of 1650, he could never have talked of 
pus.'iiug great part of his life there, an expression which cannot be 
supposed to mean less than four or five years. 

Oui ing those years Cmnoens completed his Lusiad, about half of 
which was written before he left Europe. According to a tradi- 
^ tioii, which there is no cause fur doubting, he composed great part 
of it in a ualurul grotto w hich commands a splendid prospect of the 
city and the harbour. A very pleasing view of it is given by 
Mr. Adamson, from Sir William Ouseley’s Oriental Collections; 
and there is another in Sir George Staunton’s * Account of the 
J^anliassy to China.’ 'J'he late Mr. Alexander brought home a 
sketch also of the interior, which is a mere excavation in the rock, 
interesting for the sort of consecration which it has received, but of 
no picturesque beauty. A little temple, in the Chinese tcnt>like 
fashion, has been erected upon the rock, which is itself described as 
forming a sort of natural Cromlech; and the ground about it has 
been ornamented by one of our countrymen, Mr. Wiiliani Fitzhugh, 
from respect to the memory of the poef. The years which he passed 
at Macao were, probably, the happiest of In'* life. There he was 
proceeding steadily with that great w'ork, on vihich he relied for 
fame, conscious that Portugal had produced no poet who could be 
jnit in competition with him ;* and there he w'as rapidly acquiring 
that fortune, in quest of which he left his own country, anil which, 
on his return, would put him in possesaioii of all his heart’s desire; 
for he W'as assured of J). Cathaiina’s constancy. The remainder of 
his days was one series of calamity. Having obtained permission 
to return to Goa, on his w'ny to Em ope, the ship, in which he had 

A 4 embarked 
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embarked with his whole property, was w'recked at the mouth of the 
river Mecoii,and he escaped, almost miraculously, on a plunk, saving 
nothing but the manuscript of his poem. If earthly immortality 
were worth as little as the ascetic moralists would tell us, then it had 
been happy for Camoens if the waters had closed over him for ever. 

He was cast upon a friendly shore, and kindly treated there, till 
an opportunity offered of proceeding to Goa. During this in¬ 
terval, his biographers and editors agree in saying that he wrote 
what are called his marvellous and inimitable Redondilhas. It is 
surprizing and mortifying to perceive, with how little reflection state¬ 
ments in biography (and, indeed, in far more important cases than 
this) are made and repeated. The poem in question is very beau¬ 
tiful—perhaps the most beautiful of all his coni|K)sitions: the poet, 
which his commentators have not perceived, had evidently in his 
mind the Capias of D. Jorge Manrique, which were at that time, 
as they must ever deserve to be, held in the highest esteem. There 
is not the slightest allusion to his shipwreck, or the loss of fortune: 
and was this possible, if the poem had been written at the date 
assigned to it? He begins by an allusion to that fine psalm, * By 
the waters of Babylon we sale down and w'ept, when we remembered 
thee, O Sion!’ He compares the place in which he writes, re¬ 
peatedly, to Babylon. Is this'the languagb of a man cast by ship¬ 
wreck among a hospitable people, W'hose kindness, be it observed, 
he distinctly acknowledges ? But, what is perfectly conclusive, he 
speaks of himself as then in banishment. The RcdtmdilliaSy 
therefore, cannot have been written at the time assigned. From 
this internal evidence, we should rather conclude, tliat they were 
composed at Ceuta than in India, if they did not breathe a deeper 
conviction of the vanity of human wishes than is consistent with 
youth and hope. 

The viceroy received him kindly at Goa, where he ariived 
in 1561, and, under his patronage, there was a reasonable hope that 
Camoens might have retrieved his fortunes. But D. Constan¬ 
tino’s government expired in that year, and under his successor, 
Francisco de Coutinho, the poet was accused of malversation in his 
office at Macao, and thrown into prison upon the charge. He 
proved the falsehood of the accusation, but was detained in custody 
^r a debt, nut exceeding, upon the largest statement, twenty pounds. 
Camoens solicited his release fron\ the viceroy in some spertive 
verses; it is said to have been the only favour he ever asked, and 
certainly it %vas asked without any humiliation. W'heiher by the 
viceroy’s assistance or not, (for the success of the application is 
not known,) he w'as shortly set at liberty, and continued some years 
in India, serving, a.s usual, during the season for military expedi¬ 
tions, and employing the winters in poetical composition. It was 

during 
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during these years, according to the opinion of his la^te editor, D. 
Joze, that the hope which had consoled him amid all his niisfortiiiies 
was taken from him for ever, by the death of D. Cattiarina.’**’ From 
the time of his shipwreck, the hope which Camoens had cherished, 
had been of that kind which * maketh the heart sick.’ Still it was 
hope. He w'as secure of H. Catharina’s affection, and on that 
security his heart reposed. He knew that they were w’orthy of each 
other; and an ennobling and purifying attachment of this kind, • 
even when its hopes are indefinitely deferred, brings witli it a happi¬ 
ness of its ow n. Her ^eath neither broke his heart, itor subdued 
his spirit; but the prayer which he breathed was for an early de¬ 
liverance, that he might join her in a better world; and, becoming 
indifferent to the pursuits of fortune, his only remaining desire 
seems to have been that of establishing his fame. 

His great poem was now in a state for publication, but Canioeus 
had not the means of returning to Portugal to publish it. Under these 
circumstances he engaged to accompany Pedro Barreto, who was 
about to assume the governiiient of Sofala, and who was ambitious, 
as it appears, of having a man already so distinguished for literary 
abilities, in his service. Whether he accepted any office under 
Barreto, or w'ent merely in expectation of promised promotion, has 
not been stated ; but thd connection was neither fortunate for him, 
nor honourable to his patron. They disagreed, and there is reason 
•to believe, from Barreto*s subsequent conduct, that Camoens w as 
unfeelingly and ungenerously treated. Some of his Indian fi iends 
arrived at this time at Mozambique, on their way to Lisbon; they 
found him in a state of extreme poverty, being actually dependent 
on the bounty of others for subsistence; but these were friends in 
need, who loved him, and knew his worth; they supplied him w'ith 
clothes, (his condition being such that he stood in need even of 

* Biograiihcrs have diiTercd concerning the date of her death, but evidence « hich 
ilie iioct's own unrks nflbrd, is decisive. The foilowiiig sonnet must certainly mean, 
that the death of his mistress took place nearly at the same lime as the loss of his 
property. 

Cantaiido estHva hum diaheju seguro, 

Qiiando passava Syivio, o me dizia, 

(Sylvio, pastor aiitiguo, que sabia 
For o canto dus uves ufuturo) 

Lisu, qiiundo quizer, o fado esciiro, 

A opprimir-tc virem cm hum so dia 
Dous lobos ; logu«H voz, e a nu'lodia 
Tc fugirain, c o som suave e puro. 

Bern foi assi; porqne bum me degoluu 
Quanto gado vacum pastavn e tinha, 

JJe que grandcs soldadas esperava : 

B por niais danino, o outro int matoii 
A cnrdeii'J gcnlil qiic rii tanin aniava, 

Fcrpelao siiudadr da alma mitiha. 

thiij,) 
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this,) and thc^ provided a passage for him in their vessel. Barreto, 
in the vilest spirit of malevolence^ resolved to retain as a debtor the 
man whom he had not sought to attach to him by kindness and be¬ 
coming treatment, and demanded payment of ^00 ducats, which, he 
said, he had expended in his behalf. The same friends immediately 
subscribed the money; and for this sum, says Faria e Sousa, were 
sold at the same time the person of Camoeiis and the honour of 
. Pedro Barreto. At how cheap a rate may lasting ignominy be 
purchased! 

The biographers of the poet have felt a proper pleasure in re¬ 
cording the names of these true friends ; they were Hector da Syl- 
veira, Duarte de Abreu, Diogo de Couto, Antonio Cabral, Anto¬ 
nio Serrain, and Luiz de Veyga; Sylveira, who is said to have 
been the largest contributor/was the representative of a distinguish¬ 
ed family, a lover of poetry, and so far a professor of it, that some 
lighter verses among the works of Camoens were their joint pro¬ 
duction. Diogo de Couto, who calls Camoens his messmate and 
friend, has, like that friend, established for himself an European re¬ 
putation, and upon a sure foundation. He continued the Decades 
of Joam de Burros, and produced the larger portion of an invaluable 
w'ork, without which no historical library can be Complete. Her¬ 
rera’s is the only work of mddern times to be compared iii value 
with the Decades of Joam de Barros and Diogo de Couto; and 
Herrera’s is the inferior, because the information which Burros and, 
Couto communicate is not to be found in any earlier, nor, iiuiccd, 
in any contemporary authorities. 

All obstacles having been thus removed, they returned to Portu¬ 
gal together, and Couto began a commentary upon the Liisiad on the 
voyage. This is affirmed, on the authority of one of his own let¬ 
ters, by Severim de Faria, but the commentary itself has been lost; 
which is to be regretted, considering how singularly well qualified 
he was fur ^the task. Couto has also related, that Camoens em¬ 
ployed his time upon the passage, in composing a work of great eru¬ 
dition and philosophy, which he entitled ^ Parnasso de Luis de 
Camoens,’ but which was stolen from him, and of which Couto 
could discover no trace, though he made much inquiry concerning 
it. D. J oze supposes this to have been a collection of his smaller 
petems, and Mr. Adamson assents to the opinion. That opinion 
would be probable if the mere title of the book w'crc all that was 
known of it; but when Diogo de Couto speaks of its philosophy 
and learning, it appears to us altogether unlikely that he should 
mean a collection of minor poems. It was most probably a 
treatise upon poetry. 

They arrived at Lisbon in 1 when the plague was raging in 
that city ; a circumstance which has been considered as pccidiarly 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate for Camoens; because, in that general^ calamity, tlie 
court was frequently changing its place, and the persons who might 
otherwise have noticed and patronized him, w'ere too much engaged 
in endeavouring to preserve themselves and their families. Two 
years elapsed before the publication of his poem, and it is not 
known how he subsisted during that time: possibly he may have 
had some family connections; and, probably, the friends who 
brought liin^from Mozambique would not leave him destitute on 
his arrival. The poem contained a dedication to the king, Sebas¬ 
tian. The first edition sold so rapidly, that it was reprinted in the 
same year, and Camoens might justly have expected that the celebrity 
which he had now obtained, w'ould strengthen the claim of his long 
services and of his wound, and obtain for him at least a decent 
inaiiitenancc for the remainder of his* days. That hope was mise¬ 
rably disappointed. He obtained only a pension of fifteen milreas 
—not half the allowance of the low'est out-pensiouer of Greenwich 
or Chelsea. There must be some explanation of this, which his 
biographers have not given: the earlier ones, perhaps, because it 
would be sufiiciently understood, [f w'e are not greatly mistaken, 
this poor allowance was what he was entitled to on retiring from 
service—the half-pay of his rank; not accruing, as in our service, 
of right, but according to what was\ben the custom of the country, 
made the subject of a special grant, or in the shape of a reward. 
Fifty years later, the full pay of the highest military officer in Bra¬ 
zil was 172 milreas, that of a capitam mor in one of the most im¬ 
portant captaincies, 100; fifteen therefore may have been all to 
which his rank entitled him, and tliat no favour w'as shown him is 
evident. The grant required that he should reside at court, and ob¬ 
tain an order fur its payment half-yearly. 

As Sebastian himself was not wanting in liberality (the cheapest 
of all virtues) his confessor, the jesuit Fr. Luis Gonqalves de Ca¬ 
mara and his brother, Martin Gonsalves, who was th^ king’s private 
secretary, w'ere condemned, for having on this occasion impeded the 
royal bounty. Mr. Adamson, with that thorough good nature which 
his book every where indicates, whi|,e he resents, like a true lover 
of literature, the cruel neglect which liis favourite poet experienced, 
offers a valid apology for these persons. Better statesmen than 
Camoens, they were at that time endeavouring to calm and mode¬ 
rate that fatal spirit of ambition in the young king, which the poet’s 
exhortations w'ere intended to flatter and inflame; and, therefore, 
Mr. Adamson urges, they may have thought it their duty not to en¬ 
courage a w'ork which had this tendency. If the accusation against 
them he well founded, so is the excuse; but the neglect w'hicli left 
the most celebrated of the Portugueze poets to pass the remainder 
of his days in absolute poverty and want, is more likely to have 

been 
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befen mere' neglect—that netglect which is nut the less cruel, and 
hardly the less disgraceful, because it is accidental and common, than 
ifitw'ere the result of political displeasure. It may seem more 
strange that a poem, which obtained immediate celebrity, should 
have brought with it little profit to its author; but in that age the 
regular rewards of Literary labour were very little, though the ex¬ 
traordinary ones were, in some raie instances, very great. 

The remainder of liis days were few and evil: be lived near the 
convent of St. Domingos, known to many, it is said, but conversing 
with few, and with little other enjoyment than the society of some 
learned friars belonging to that convent. Anxiety, disappointment, 
and wretchedness, had forestalled the work of time upon his con¬ 
stitution ; and he was lingering under that slow and \v!i.sting ma¬ 
lady, which perpetual misery induces, when Sebu.stiim and the 
whole flow'er of Portugal were ent off in Barbary. Every private 
distress which could fall upon him, he had already sufiered ; and 
when no further evil to himself was to be apprehended, the public 
calamity struck him, where alone he was now vulnerable. J\o man 
was ever more passionately attached to his country, or felt more 
keenly for its honour; and the sure knowledge, tiuit Portugal was 
now no longer to exist as an independent nation, afilicted him when 
he was beyond the reach of all other affliction. It visibly aggra¬ 
vated the disease which was now consuming him. Some of the 
last words which he wrote, w'ere these: * it has finished my life at 
length; and all will see 1 loved my country so well, that 1 am not 
onlji contented to die in it, but to die witb it.’ it is mure than pro¬ 
bable that some of the friends, on whom, during the latter years of 
his unhappy life, be had been dependent, even for bread, fell in that 
overthrow, the most fatal which any country, in modern times, lias 
experienced. Certain it is, that he was reduced to the last ex¬ 
tremity of want. A person at this time called upon liiin to com¬ 
plain, that he had not fulfilled a promise of translating the peniten¬ 
tial psalms. He alluded to some of the poet’s earlier perfonnaiiccs: 
Camoens replied, * when I made those verses, 1 was young and hud 
plenty, and was a lover, and was beloved by many fiienils, and by 
ladies, which gave me poetical ardour; now' I have no spirits nor 
peace of mind for any thing. Here is my Javanese, who asks me 
ffr two-pence to purchase charcoal, and I have it not to give.’ 
This poor Malay, Antonio by name, was a faithful servant (a slave 
•most probably) whom he had brought from India; and one of the 
services which he now performed was that of begging, at evening, 
from door to door, for the bread which was to save his master from 
perishing by hunger. At length, to prevent that catastrophe, lie 
was removed to a hospital; and there, in llie 55th year of his age, 
JLuis de Camoens, he whom the PorUigiieze soon learnt to cull the 
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Great, breathed his last. Some of his biographers, for the honour 
of their country, have endeavoured to disprove thif fact; others 
have passed it over in silence: there was never any other reason 
for doubting it, than that \diich, with certain minds, is sufficient 
for doubting any thing—an unwillingness to believe it. The fact 
is fully established by a note written in the first edition of the Lu- 
siad, by one who was present at his death. The book was left by 
this person, F. Josepc Judio, in the convent of the barefooted 
Carmelites, dt Guudalaxara, and is now in T^ord Holland’s posses^ 
sioii. ‘ What can be^a more lamentable thing,* the writer says, 

* than to see so great a genius ill rewarded ! I saw him die in a hos¬ 
pital at Lisbon, without having a winding'sheet to cover him, after 
having triumphed in India, and sailed 5000 leagues by sea. What 
a great lesson for tliose who weary themselves day and night in stu¬ 
dying without profit, as a spider is weaving its w^eb to catch flics!’ 
’Fhc winding-sheet in which he was wrapped w’as, in reality, ob¬ 
tained in alms, from the house of D. Francisco dc Portugal. He 
was buried in the church of the convent of S. Anna, a Franciscan 
nunnery. Sixteen years after his death, D. Gon^alo Coutinho 
placed a stone to his memory, with this inscription : 

1 fere lies Luis de Camuens, 

Printe 

Of the Poets of his Time, 
lie lived poor aiid miserable, 

• And so he died. 

1579. 

C^aniocns is improperly classed among the martyrs of literature, 
because his misfortunes were in no degree owing to his literary pur¬ 
suits : he neglected no duty for those pursuits; he omitted no en¬ 
deavours for advancing himself in iiis profession, and obtaining an 
honourable independence; and his genius, as far as it had any in¬ 
fluence upon his worldly affairs, procured him friends and favour, 
excropt in tlie instance of his haiiishnient; and that was so far from 
being an injnrv, that it was the means of enricliing him. He is, 
however, rightly ciuinierated among those men, who are equally the 
re]>roaeli and the pride of their country ; who have asked for bread, 
and Inive iecoiv(‘d a stone. The literary history of every country 
is full of such cases ; it is not the reproach of Portugal alone. Cer¬ 
vantes, a greater than Cainoens, sufficred in the same age a similar 
fate; and in a country too, wlierc arts and literature were, at that 
very lime, libeially patronised : so capriciously, or so ignorantly, is 
patronage sometimes bestowed. J$ut, had the life of Camoens been 
prolonged u little while, his merits would have obtained a royal re¬ 
compense. \\ hen Philip 11. came to Lisbon, be inquired for him, 
and was sensibly grieved at bearing that he was beyond the reach of 
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earthly favour. * CamoeUs/ Mr. Adamson says, * was luckily spared 
an interview, which would have broken his patriotic and loyal heart.’ 
How deeply Carnoens felt the extinction of the royal house of Por¬ 
tugal has been seen; but there would have been nothing to wound 
his loyalty in an interview with Philip, who took the crown of Por¬ 
tugal, unjustly indeed, but by the plea of inheritance, and with ail legal 
forms. The opposition w'hich was made to him, was by one whose 
claims were certainly groundless, and w ho had not even personal me¬ 
rits to recommend him. 

Neglected as the poet himself w'as, his poem was not so. At the 
beginning of the next century, one of his biographers afbrms that 
tw'elve thousand copies of the Lusiad had been distributed. Mr. 
Adamson thinks the biographer must have been mistaken, as only 
five editions appear to have been published in that time; but he 
who afiirmed it liad the means of ascertaining the fact. Tlie editions 
are likely to have been large, because of the popularity of the 
poem, and of the subject; perhaps, too, he may have included tlu‘ 
translations in his estimate. By the year twenty-two editions 

of his works had been published : in that year a most elaborate one 
appeared by Manoel de Faria c Sousa, a man every way competent 
to the task, and who, for his own merits, as well.as for the parti- 
ticular claim which this great labour gives him, is entitled to a fuller 
account in a life of Carnoens than Mr. Adamson has assigned him. 

This learned and laborious man w'as born in 1 5<J0, in the Soiito 
de Pombeiro, about half way between Guimaraens and Amarante, 
at a house called Quinta de Caravela. His father’s name was 
Amador Perez de Eiro, an Escitdero by rank; his mother, Luisa 
de Faria, from whom he derived both his appcilutiuiis, was of 
higher family, and, tracing her descent through all the ages of Por- 
tugueze history, carried it through the Gothic times, up to the ear¬ 
liest appearance of the Homans in Spain. There was a Benedictine 
convent at Pombeiro, under which his father appears to have held 
the estate w'hereon he resided, and Manoel was born ; the child 
was baptized there, and was intended to take the habit of tlic older; 
he was, therefore, bred up w'ith that intention. At a very early age 
he displayed a singular dextefrity in penmanship, iusumuch that, at 
ten years old, he is said to have written in jicrfectioii every kind of 
hand wliich was then in use; he was skilled, also, in illuminating 
\)ooks—that beautiful art not having gone out of use in his part of 
the country; and he displayed a great*aptitude fur drawing. Where 
there exists any great manual dexterity like this, the intellectual 
powers are likely to be diverted by it; this, however, was not his 
case. The tarantula of Parnassus had bitten him, and his hand 
was not more expert in shaping letters and lines to please a cu¬ 
rious 
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rious eye, than his tongue was in arranging metrical sounds tO satisfy 
a sensitive ear. • 

In the tenth year of his age he was removed to Braga, to study 
grammar and logic, both which he neglected for the study of poetry, 
reading with avidity the poets of his own country, and of Spain, and 
composing various works in prose and verse. At fourteen he was 
taken into the family of the bishop of Porto, D. Fr. Gon^alo de 
Moraes, w'ho was a distant relation, and had been general of the 
Benedictines.* A more honourable or advantageous situation could 
not have been found, for one designed for the clerical profession ; 
but he would hardly hav"e been subjected to so strict a life in a con¬ 
vent. The economy of the bishop’s palace was like that of a re¬ 
formed monastery; no u'oman was allowed to enter it while he re¬ 
sided there; and poor Manoel dc Faria is said scarcely ever to have 
gone out of it, except to -church on holy days, during ten years that 
he continued in his service, as his secretary. Probably, therefore, 
it WiiS at church, tiiat (like the poet with wdiom his name will 
always be associated) he entered into the fraternity of St. Cupid, 
whom he served so faithfully, that, in the tw'enty-fourth year of his 
age, he refused to take orders, and married D. Catharina Machado. 

During these ten years, his studies bad been any thing rather than 
theological, lie wrote pastorals, amatory verses, a romance of chi¬ 
valry, in imitation of Paimerin, and a poetic history of Portugal, 
in sixteen cantos: most of these performances he burnt, as he did 
all his boyish verses; hut he turned his historical verses into prose, 
and the work, thus oddly translated, is his well-known Kpitoine de 
/as Ilis/o/ias Portuguesns. Hecluse as his life with the bishop 
had been, it had not been uncongenial with his disposition; and it 
fostered, if it did not create, a love of retirement and solitude, w hich 
gave him leisure for composition and study. During four years 
that he resided at Porto after his marriage, he sought for no society ; 
satisfied with iiis books and papers, and the company of a wdfe who, 
likewise, w’as contented in privacy and seclusion. 'I’lftv then went 
to live with his parents at Pomheiro, from whence Faria made a 
journey to Madrid, in hopes of obtaining an establishiiu nt. I'lie 
bishop, though displeased at his marriage, was still his friend; and 
he was taken into the service of Pedro Alvarez Pereira, a kinsman 
of the bishop’s, who held high offices under the I’hird and I’onrlh 
Philips. In his service he removed to Madrid, with his wife and 
children; there he published liis moral and political essays, under 
the title of Noc/ies Claras, four volumes of poems, which he 
called Faenle de yJgaa/pe, and his Ejiitonie of Poitugucze History; 
W'orks w'hich, especially the last, were w'ell received. But it was 
poor Faria’s fate, as well as his favourite poet’s, to derive from all 
his literary labours little more than barren reputation. Pedro Al- 
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varez, to whom be looked for patronage, died. He went with his 
family to Lisbon, where the archbishop of Braga, then governor of 
Portugal, twice named him to respectable appointments, and in 
both cases failed of obtaining them for him. He then embarked 
for Rome; still, as it appears, in the service of some powerful 
person, by whose means he expected to obtain an establishment. 
Here he began to arrange his comincntary upon the Lusiad. 
Count Castelvilani sought him out, and obtained for him the honour 
of an audience from Urban VIH.* to whom he presented a poem 
on his elevation. 

The oflice w'hich he held under his various patrons was always 
that of secretary, for which he was singularly well qualified by his 
ready command of language, and the expedition, as well as the 
beauty, of his penmanship. He is said sometimes to have written 
more than an hundred letters in one day; and the prime minister, 
upon reading one of his dispatches, could not help praising both the 
composition and the writing. But Faria was one of those men who 
will not woo Fortune in the way by which she is to be won. He 
never solicited what he was conscious of deserving; judging of 
otiicrs by himself, he seems to have thought that solicitations would 
have implied a distrust of their justice, and of his ow n fair claims. 
The heart clings obstinately to an error like this, from which it is 
painful and humiliating to be torn; and Faria clung to it, till the 
means which might have enabled him to support his family in frugal 
independence began to fail: he then left the service in which he 
was engaged, and went to Madrid. Immediatelv on his arrival he 
was arrested, and confined to the house, under two guards, who 
were not to allow him to communicate with any person whatsoever*: 
this was in I6.j4. The cause of his confinement is nut explained by 
his friend and biographer farther than that it was connected with 
some suspicions concerning his conduct at Rome. Whatever they 
were, they w'ere groundless; after a close confinement of fourteen 
weeks, the protonotary of Aragon informed him that he was free, 
and that the king acknowledged him to be an innocent and honour¬ 
able man; nevertheless his Majesty ordered him not to leave Ma¬ 
drid, deeming this restrictioti expedient for his service : meantime, 
for the support of his family, he assigned him sixty ducats per 
month. ^I'he protonotary added, that he might immediately have 
access to the king and solicit the royal bounty, w'hich wotdd be ex¬ 
tended to him, as in justice it ought to be. 

But Faria had learnt, though late, that melancholy wisdom which 

* Till' ]3opi‘ cuiivcrsed with him conci riiing Lope de Vega,with wliom he was iittiiimle ; 
das vezes le vomhr<i,y Uamhle El Grande l^pe de Vega, la jninura,y El Seuor Ijope dc 
Vega (f&to cn mas) la segunda. Intcrjrrele csto como quisiere la embulia, que tssos cpitetos 
m la bora del Vicaria de Christo, dexan canonizado de grande y de iluslri anuentro Lope, 
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disappointment teaches: he desired nothing more than permission 
to retire to his native place, there to pass in quietness the re¬ 
mainder of his days, devoted to his beloved studies. This easy 
request was refused him; it does not appear for what reason. After 
a year’s vain expectation, he attempted to quit Madrid, without ob¬ 
taining leave j his intention was discovered—an order was issued 
to detain him ; and he now found that, while it was thought proper 
to keep him in the metropolis, it was no longer thought necessary^ 
to provide fot his support there. 

lie now devoted himself wholly to literature wdth an ardour and 
perseverance which, in this age, may appear incredible, and which, 
in the iron ages of literature, has seldom been equalled. M'adrid 
was no uneasy prison to one w'ho, nith his books and papers, would 
have been contented in a solitary ceil ;• and his frugality, less a vir¬ 
tue in him, than the necessary consequence of his studious habits, 
w'as such, that it made him proof against poverty. He rose at day¬ 
break to his studies, from which he w'as called once in the day to a 
hasty meal, and a second time to supper; the time which he, allowed 
for sleep was short, and every other moment was spent either in 
reading or writing. His w'ife appears to have accommodated, her¬ 
self admirably t'^ her husband’s inclinations, and, in no small de¬ 
gree, to have partaken the strengUi of his character. On their 
voyage to Italy, they were in some danger in the gulph of Lyons, 
and the women ere ordered to go below' deck; upon which she 
said, * 1 have not made the slightest outcry; and 1 will stay where 
I am, that I may look death in the face.’ 

'I'hc great Commentary upon the Lusiad was published in IGSQ. 
Lope dc Vega said of it, that, as Camoens was the prince of poets 
in the vernacular languages of Spain, Faria was the prince of com¬ 
mentators in any language. This work, as it was the last, is also the 
most celebrated, of those prolix and elaborate commentaries, the 
object of which is less to explain the text of the poet, than to dis¬ 
play the erudition of the annotator. In this respect,^t was suited 
to its age and place; but it had merits of a different kind. Camo¬ 
ens had loaded his nairalive with the w’hole history of his country; 
and no person could have been better*qualified to explain and elu¬ 
cidate w (lat the [)oct could only Ipnt at in brief allusions, than 
Faria, who had already published an epitome, and was now en¬ 
gaged in an elaborate and extensive history of the kingdom, and of 
all its conquests. Much wti^ expected from this work, and the 
expectations which had been formed of it were not disappointed; 
but before it had been published a week, it was denounced to the 
Inquisition, because he had explained the heathen machinery of the 
poem, as allegorical of Catholic truths. The complaint w'as heard 
at Madrid, and dismissed, as frivolous. The denunciators were not 
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satisfied; otie of them went to Lisbon and lodged the same com¬ 
plaint there, <witli so much success, that an injunction against the 
book was issued. Friends, however, were not wanting to Faria on 
this occasion, and as the offence, if it had been proved, would have 
amounted merely to a very venial indiscretion, the inquisitor-gene¬ 
ral desired that the author should be called upon for his defence, 
promising that justice should be done; accordingly he wrote a vin¬ 
dication, which was deemed satisfactory. It was a wicked accusation, 
charging him with having spoken indecently of the most Holy Tri¬ 
nity, the Holy Spirit, the Sacraments of the Church, and the most 
Holy Virgin. This latter- imputation, he said, was the only one 
which touched his soul in the very apple of its eye; for it might be 
seen in all his works how affectionately he was devoted to the Vir¬ 
gin, and unless Our Lady herself vouchsafed to console him, the 
grief of having been so accused would remain with him as long as 
he lived. 

Few men who have written much, have corrected their compo¬ 
sitions with such unwearied care as Faria. Voluminous as bis 
commentary is, he transcribed it five times with his own hand, (for 
he never employed an amanuensis,) and all his greater works were 
written out four, five, or six times, before be coiyniitted them to 
the press. Tliis he could not jiave done, unless he had withdrawn 
himself from all company, except that of the persons w ho sought 
him, and whom he knew enough to admit them into his privacy. 
Except w'hen the rules of society compelled him to make a visit of 
form or duty, he is said never to have entered any house but his own. 
Tliere was too much pain in knowing mankind, he said, and the 
only way to avoid it was by becoming, as it were, a sparrow, that 
sitteth alone upon the housetop. 

Those who knew him little, thought him morose and rude in 
manners. He was not so to his friends : on the contrary, his con¬ 
versation, like his letters, was cheerful and even sportive ; but he 
was never fopd of talking,and latterly became deaf. His face might 
well appear severe to those who could not read in its pale and 
meagre lineaments the effects of long care, and continual toil of 
mind. Features naturally strongly marked, and what in youth and 
health had been handsome, were thus rendered ghastly; and the 
more so, because, when all other parts of the countenance were 
> shrunk and faded, his large black eyes retained their size and 
lustre. His beard, which he wore broad and long, after the old 
fashion of his country, was greyer thaSi his hair. Till the age of fifty 
he had been a strong and agile man; from that time his strength 
w'asted away, under the accumulated evils of sickness, and care, and 
poverty. Painful diseases were induced and aggravated by his man¬ 
ner of life, which was, indeed, a slow though unconscious suicide: 
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he himself describes it as a living death, voluntarily chosen, that he 
might save himself from oblivion after death. These Ikies have been 
selected by Porcel as a motto for his biography : 

Old toda mi Vida, que fuc Muertc^ 

Con que toda mi Muerte sera Vida: 

Vida, que se qucdoy por varia suertcy 
For el mutido en pedazos dividida: 

Muerte, que uniendo aora essos pedazos, 

• ^l 0/vido me quite de los brazos. 

The last two years of his life were passed under grievous bodily 
affliction, against whicK* he bore up with invincible patience, per¬ 
sisting in severe application to his studies, till his strength ut¬ 
terly failed him. Then, when it w'as not possible for him to rise 
from his bed, he prepared calmly and religiously for death ; and, 
having set his affairs in order, disposed of his papers, and received 
devoutly the sacraments of his church, expired in peace. His 
senses failed him before death ; there however, an inward con¬ 
sciousness and sense of consolation, for he was often heard indis¬ 
tinctly to pronounce the names of Jesus and Maria, and those 
names trembled at the last upon his dying lips. 

Mickle has past a most unfounded censure upon Faria’s histo¬ 
rical work. * He is often so drily^ particular,’ he says, * that he 
may rather be called a journalist than an historian. And by this 
uninteresting minuteness his style for the greatest part is rendered 
inelegant.' But the fact is that Faria has not the merit of being a 
minute narrator, and that his style is faulty from excess of orna¬ 
ment and elaboration. Notwithstanding this fault, these works 
have obtained for him that lasting remembrance for which he 
toiled. His America Portugueza has disappeared, as well as the 
work of Joam de Barros upon the same subject; and owing to this 
double loss there exists no early history of Brazil, at least none 
w'hich has yet been brought to light.* It is more remarkable that 
no entire set of Faria's poems was to be found tweaty years ago, 
among all the libraries, public and private, in Portugal. They were 
published in seven parts, at different times; and the least imperfect 
set, which was in the Bishop of Beja^s possession, (the late Arch¬ 
bishop of F.vora,) consisted of only Jive. The English are the only 
nation who have any thing like a general collection of their poets. 

The celebrity of Camoens was increased by Faria’s elaborate 

* 'I'hrre prohnblj is in existence one written about tlie same time as Faria’s, by 
Miinoel de Morncs. A copy of it seems to have been eitlier in Biixtorfs library, or 
ill JIuttingcr’s. lit it in the library ut Zurich ? It is there or in Ilullaiid that it must be 
sought. Moraes was the only Jesuit who become a traitor during the Dutch war, and, 
changing his religion, went to Holland. He returned to Brazil, and being made pri¬ 
soner by Joan Fernandez Vieira, changed again. The discovery of his work would be 
of great importance to Brazilian history. 
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edition of his works; but the Lusiad had very soon become ccle* 
brated. In that age the literature of one country was more gene¬ 
rally known in others than it is now, that is to say, among men of 
letters; there was less of it, and therefore what there w'as was more 
easily attained and excited greater attention. And there was a 
kinder temper among authors. There was no regular channel in 
which malignity could vent itself; the baseness therefore of syste- 
tematic detraction was unknown. In Spain and Portugal more 
particularly a kindly spirit prevailed among contenipfirary w'riters; 
one poet bore w illing testimony to the merits of another; and the 
fashion of introducing every book willi as many commendatory 
verses as could be obtained did little harm by the flattery w'hich it 
called forth, and some good by the mutual good-will which it pro¬ 
moted. That fashion had .its use also; it has preserved for us 
many facts in literary history which would otherwise have perished. 
AH circumstances of the age w'ere therefore as propitious to the 
fame of Camoens, as all the accidents of life had been unfavourable 
to his fortune, lie hud struck the chord to wiiich every heart in 
Portugal was in unison; the Portugueze were enamoured of the 
subject; they felt the beauty of the execution though they were 
blind to the enormous faults of the design, and they persuaded not 
only themselves, but the rest of Europe also, that they possessed a 
great epic poem. 

This, how'ever, was the only advantage which the subject pos¬ 
sessed. As there are some themes too sacred for fiction, so are 
there others too important, and to which all that invention can add 
must necessarily be less interesting than the reality. '^I'lierc is no 
incident in modern history more impressive than the voyage of 
Vasco da Gama; but to feel and comprehend it, it must be read 
with all its details in Castanheda or Unrros, where it comes to us 
with the deep and abiding interest of truth. The slightest ad¬ 
mixture of fiction debases it like an alloy. The poet should touch 
upon it, notr treat it at length. For an heroic poem it is utterly 
unfit; but Wordsw'orth might draw from it thoughts and feelings 
W'ortby to be embodied among bis loftiest and most heroic sonnets. 

Camoens, while he felt tlie historical importance of his Bubject, 
perceived also how barren it was in events of epic interest. But he 
knew that to a people so proud as his countrymen of their con- 
^ quests and of their ow'n heroic annals, the interest of natiomil feeling 
W'ould be paramount to all others:, he proposed therefore in his 
exordium to interweave the histoi-y of his country, and in fact a full 
half of the Lusiad is so employed, either in the form of narration, 
or of prophecy, or digression, while the action of the poem stands 
still. The metrical romances, with nil their faults of inartificial 
stmeture, have nothing so faulty as this misplaced art- To relieve 
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the simplicity of the story, a preposterous mythology is introduced, 
M'hich IS as grossly managed as it is ill-coiiceived. Venus and 
Bacchus contend before the throne of Jupiter for and against the 
Portuguese: the goddess, because she sees in the Portugueze so 
many qualities resembling those of her beloved Uoinans, and be¬ 
cause their language appears to be Latin slightly corrupted ; the 
god, because he is jealous that his own glory as conqueror of India 
should be eclipsed by their exploits. What can be more puerile ? 
It is vain to defend it by calling it allegorical; this is merely making 
a simple fault a recondite one. Such allegories are no better than 
the frontispiece to the Lady’s Magazine, or than Mortimer’s design 
for Mickle’s translation, in which the translator on his knees pre¬ 
sents the English Lusiad to Britannia, who points to the Temple 
of Fame upon a rock, while Fame herself, supported upon a thick 
cloud over Britannia’s head, is ready to sound her Ij-umpet in its 
praise. 

The management of this machinery is no better than the concep¬ 
tion. A Moorish pilot intends to run the Portugueze ships upon 
a reef of rocks ; Venus descends, and cemvokes the sea-nymphs to 
save them. Slye herself accompanies them, riding upon a triton’s 
back, and sets them the example, putting her breast against the 
prow of Gama’s vessel, and in that manner shoving it off. Can any 
merit of vcrsitication and language compensate for the gross and 
revolting absurdity of such images ? Bacchus, the king of wine, 
pays a visit to Neptune, the king of water, and desires him to sum¬ 
mon the sea-gods; and accordingly they are called together by 
Triton. This personage has a long beard of sea-weeds powdered 
with muscles, who breed in it, and wears a large lobster-shell for a 
cap, and is’’^covered with slmmps and crabs like vermin. At 

* Tins is the original description, wliich Mickle, who, with his usual judgment, takes 
rare to solicnil, pronounces nevertheless to be in the st^Ic of tlie classics ! 

Era mancebo grande, negro e fio, 

Tromheta de ten pai, e sen corrto. 

Os cabellas da barba, e o$ que descem 
Da caheqa nos hombros, todos eram 
Htins limos prenhes d'agiifl, e bem parecem 
Que nunca braiido pentem conhechram. 

Nas pontas penduradot namfaUeeem 
Os negros misithoens que aUi se geram ; 

AVi cahefa por gorra iinha posta 
lluma muy grande casca de lagostn : 

O corpo nu, o*os membros genitais, 

Por nnm ter ao nadar impedimento, 

Mua parem de pequenos animais 
Do mur, lo<los cobertos, cetUo c cento ; 

Caniaroens e caiigrqjos, e outros mats 
Que recebem de Phebe creseimento ; 

Ostras, e hrtguigoens de musgosujos 
A’s costas com a casca os caramujiai 
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Bacchus’s instigation the Winds go forth to excite a tempest, to 
allay which Venus orders the sea-nymphs to garland their heads 
with roses, each to seek out her lover among the Winds, and make 
him swear to do her pleasure while the voyage continues, she on her 
part promising them success in their amours! Liastly, to reward 
Gama and his companions for the privations and dangers which 
they have endured, the goddess brings a floating island to meet 
them on their way home, and there accommodates them each with 
a sea-nymph, whom Cupid has rendered nothing loath. Let us 
not be suspected of practising that manner of criticism by which 
any youngster in the craft, if he have only a suflicient stock of dis¬ 
honesty and impudence, may make the plan and fable of any poem 
appear ridiculous. The acepunt here given of the prominent fic¬ 
tion in the Liusiad represents it fairly as it is. The grossness is re¬ 
lieved at first by a mixture of satirical allegory ; in other parts the 
execution is little less objectionable than the design. Bud, how¬ 
ever, as it is, it is not like the infamousi productions by which our 
own age and country are disgraced: for there is no w here that malus 
animus apparent w'hich indicates intentional and deliberate wicked¬ 
ness in the w'riter. This must be remembered ii\ justice to Ca- 
moens. He had chosen a most injudicious allegory, and followed 
it too far, an error of which much worse instances might be ad¬ 
duced, upon much more serious subjects. 

That it is allegory the poet hiipself tells us, as if he felt that this 
explanation (otherwise, so ill-placed) were necessary for his excuse. 

Que as Nymphos do Oceano tarn formosas^ 

Tethys, e a Ilka angelica pintada, 

Outra causa nam he que as deleitosas 
HonraSf que a vida fazem sublimada, 

AqueUas preemincncias gloriosaSy 
Os triumphos a froute coroada 
Dc palma e louro, a gloria e maraxilha 
Estes sam os deleites desta Ilka, 

* For these fair Daughters of the Ocean, 

Thetis, and the angelic pencil’d Isle, 

Are nothing but s\Veet honour, which These won 
With whatsoever makes a life not vile. 

The privileges of the martial man, 

The palm, the laurel'd triumph, the rich spoil. 

The admiration purchased^ by his sword. 

These are the joys this Island doth afford.’— Fanskau'. 

And this, he proceeds to say, w'as the spirit of ancient mythology. 
Que as immortalidades que fingia 
A antiguidadcj que os illustres ama, 

I A no csteUante OlympOy a quern subia 
Sobre as azas indy fas dafamOj 
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For obras mlerosas guefazia. 

Polo trabdlho immenso que se charm 
Caminho da virtude alto e fragoso. 

Mas no Jim docc^ alcgrc^ c dcleitoso: 

Nam cram senam premios, que reparte 
Forfcitos immortaes e soberanos^ 

O mundo co’ os liaroens, que esfor^o e arte 
Dixinos osJizcram sendo humanos. 

Ctuc Jupiter^ Mcrcurio, Pheho e MartCf 
Eneast e Quirmo, e os dous Tkebanos, 

Ceres, PalaSf e Juno, con Diana^ 

Todosforam de fraca came kumana. 

Mas a famOt trombcta de obras taes^ 

Lhes deo no mundo names tamuestranhos, 

De deoses, semideoses immortaeSf 
Indigctes, HcroicoSf e de Magnos. 

* So those false Gpdships which Antiquity, 

To all illustrious men a zealous friend, 

In starry heavens created, to which she 
Made them on towering wings of Fame t'ascend. 

For honourable acts they did, for free 
And noble sufferings; (virtue’s path, the end 
Whereof is smooth and pleasant like our isle. 

Though itself craggy, steep and full of toil:) 

What meant they, but an immortality 
Given by the world for actions sovereign. 

To such as arts or arms advanced to a high 
And heavenl^*^ pitch, being born of human strain? 

For Jove, Apollo, Mars and Mercury, 

Kneas, Romulus, the Thebans twain, 

Juno, Diana, Ceres, Pallas, all 
Dwelt as you do, in brittle earthen wall. 

But Fame (the trumpet of deeds great and good) 

Gave them new names and titles on the earth. 

Gods of the whole, and Gods of the half blood, 

Gods by adoption, and Gods by* birth/— Fanshaw. 

• III 


* It is wurih wliile to compare this with Mitkle’s elaboia': paraphrase, in which the 
Poet is not allowed to speak in his own person. 

Hence, ye profane!—the song melodious rose. 

mildest zephyrs Mailed thro’ the boughs. 

Unseen the warblers of the tiuly strain. 

Far from these sacred bowers, ye lewd profane! 

Hence each unhallowed eye, each vulgar ear. 

Chaste and divine arc all tlie raptures here. 

The Nymphs ol Ocean, aud the Ocean’s Queen, 

The Isle angelic, every raptured scene. 

The cliarms of honour and its meed confess. 

These are the raptures, these the wedded bliu; 
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In the only severe criticism which any Portugueze has ventured 
to publish upon the Lusiad, this fiction of the Boating island is said 
to have been imitated from Fracastoriiis. ‘ My indefatigable 
reading/ says the critic, * in those jioets who appeared at the re¬ 
storation of letters, has led me to discover the true and only 
source of this celebrated episode.’ He has said this in perfect good 
faith; and yet the resemblance between the two passages is not a 
whit more than what Flucllyn discovers between Macedon and 
Monmouth—there are ships and an island in both. Fracastoriiis 
takes Columbus to an island which he calls Ophir (meaning no 
doubt Hispaniola) for the purpose of making the king relate to liim 
a mythological fable concerning the origin of that disease which 
is the subject of the poem, and the miraculous production of the 
guaiacum tree, as a remedy for it. The passage in the Latin 
poem is objectionable only on account of its being a poor and iin- 
appropriate fiction; it has not the slightest taint of licentiousness: 
nor upon comparing it with the ninth canto of the Lusiad, docs 
there appear the slightest reason to infer that Camoens had ever 
seen it. The reader may be assured that, unless we had compared 
them, this would not be thus positively asserted. 

It has been the fate of Camoens, as of other celebrated poets, 
to be more admired by the great majority of renders for his faults 
than for his excellencies. The three passages in the l^usiad which 
are commonly selected for admiration are, the Floating Island, the 
Apparition of the Spirit of the Cape, and the story of Ignez de 
Castro, which a Portugueze usually begins to quote, when he extols 
his fa.murite author. The first of these has all the author’s charac¬ 
teristic merits of style, his animated manner and sweet diction; and 
they whose moral feeling can tolerate it may admire it with little 


Tlic glorious triumph nnd the hiurc! crown. 

The cver-hlossoin’d palms of fair renown, 

Jiy time unwithered and untaught to cloy; 

Tiiesc arc the transports of the Isle of Joy. 

Such was Olympus and the bright abodes; 

Renown was bcaveii, and lieroes were the Gods. 

Thus anrient tiincsH.to virtue ever just. 

To arts and valour rear’d the worshipp’d bust. 

High, steep, and rugged, painful to be trod. 

With toils on toils immense, is Virtue’s road ; 
liut smooth at last tiic walks umbrageous smile. 
Smooth as our lawns, and cheerful as our isle. 

Up the rough road Alcides, lltrmes strove, 

All men like you, Apollo, Mars .iiid Jove: 

Like 30U to bless mankind Minerva (oil'd, * 

Diana bound the tyrants of the wild ; 

O’er the waste desert Bacchus spread liis vine, 

And Ceres taught the harvest Held to sliine. 

Fame rc.n’d her trumpet: to the blest abodes 

Slie raised, and hail'd them Gods and sprung of Gods. 
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other impeachment of their judgement. The second is certainly a 
highly poetical conception, if Camoens had known where to stop ; 
a gigantic figure appears in the storm, and in wrath to the Portu- 
gueze, tells them what evils their countrymen will suffer upon that 
unhappy coast, instancing the fate of Almeida, and the miserable 
story of Manocl de Sepulveda with his wife and children, which is 
perhaps of all dreadful stories of shipwreck the most deeply tragic 
in its details. , This is well done, and not at too great length. But • 
when Gama interrupts the spectre, demanding who he is, a tale fol¬ 
lows which would onlyJbc tolerable in a school-boy’s imitation of 
Ovid: the Spirit of the Cape declares himself to be the Titan 
Adamastor, who, being in love with Thetis, was mocked by her as 
Ixion ^Yas by Juno, only that a mountain instead of a cloud was 
offered to his embraces, and he himself was metamorphosed into 
the Cape. 

The story of Tgnez is in its nature so tragic (like our fable of Fair 
Rosamond) that it must evtr impress young minds deeply and iii- 
effaceably ; and there are not many readers who will perceive how 
completely Camoens fails when he makes Ignez plead for herself. 
Instead of the laiigtinge of passion, she speAs in antithetic sentences, 
and talks of Romulus and Remus, and of Libyan tygers!—^Tbere 
arc few subjects in niodern history ifpon which so many tragedies 
have been written as this, and yet the right point of view has 
•hitherto escaped all who have treated it;—it is not the death of Ignez, 
blit the effect of her death upon Pedro’s strong character, which a 
dramatist of real power would choose for his theme. A tragedy, 
very similar to this well known story, occurred aboutfifty years ago 
in the island of Celebes; it is related by the Dutch traveller Stavo- 
rinus, a faithful writer, who repeated what he had heard and be¬ 
lieved :—two grandsons of the Rajah of Boni, in that island, both 
fell in love with a princess of singular beauty, who was little more 
than tw'elve years old,—they entreated her to choose between them, 
and at last, though reluctantly, she declared in favour of the 
youngest:—the elder did not acquiesce quietly in this decision ; a 
deadly hatred arose between them, they drew their kreeses one day 
upon each other, with such fury, that the struggle would probably 
have been fatal to both if they haQ not beci. separated in time. 
When the old Ra)ali heard this, he reproved them severely for 
their conduct, which, he said, had nearly deprived him of two 
grandsons, and which was the* more unpardonable, because it was 
only for the sake of a woman; and he ordered them to lay aside 
their animosity, and live together like brothers.—He then sent 
for the innocent cause of this enmity, and asked her bow she 
dared to make a choice between two of his grandsons ? She re¬ 
presented that it had not been done without great reluctance, nor 
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till she M'as compelled to do it, fearing some fatal consequence if 
she persisted longer in her refusal. The Rajah replied, he knew 
bow to preserve them from any further danger upon that score; and 
giving the signal to some of his attendants, this beautiful creature 
W'as carried out, and stabbed to the heart. 

^ Mr. Adamson has given a portrait of fgnez de Castro, from a 
picture in the Conde de Redondo’s possession:—it is copied from a 
series of historical portraits published a few years ago at l^isbon. We 
more than doubt its authenticity. An excellent gothic painting on 
board, of the middle of the fourteenth century, is not to be admitted 
without suspicion ; and the costume is certainly not that of the age, 
—nor of any age that we are acquainted with ; the head-dress more 
resembles that of Philip IV.’s queen than any other in the series of 
portraits of the queens of ^pain,—but it may best be compared to 
a full bottomed wig combed out of curl, with a few large Dowers 
upon it, probably of gold. The costume of Pedro’s age was very 
different, and in much better taste: his tomb and that of lgnez(both 
of w hite marble) were covered with small figures, sculptured in the 
best manner of those days; twenty years ago we saw them, and re¬ 
gretted at the time that they were not copied by the engraver. 
The church of Alcobaqa in which they stood (the most venerable 
building in Portugal) was fiumt by Massena’s express order be¬ 
fore his retreat; and it is said that those beautiful tombs were first 
broken by the French soldiers, lest they should not suffer sufficient 
injury in the destruction of the edifice. 

Few modern poems, if any, have been so frequently translated as 
the Lusiad. Mr, Adamson notices one Hebrew translation of it, five 
Latin, six Spanish, four Itelian, three French, four German, and 
tw'o English. The oldest English version, that by Sir Richard Fan- 
shaw, was w'ritten during Cromwell’s usurpation, at Tankersley in 
Yorkshire, the Earl of Strafford’s seat. To that Earl it is dedi¬ 
cated, as a tpeasure-trove, * which,’says Fansliaw, * as to the second 
life, or rather being, it hath from me in the English tongue, is so 
truly a native of Yorkshire and holding of your Lordship, that from 
the hour I began it to the epd thereof, 1 slept not once out of these 
walls.’ Fanshaw was an accomplished scholar, an able diploma¬ 
tist, and an excellent man. * Some, very interesting extracts from 
the Memoirs of his lady are published in Seward’s anecdotes; and 
it is greatly to be wished that the whole memoirs were made pub¬ 
lic ; in any times a faithful picture of the miserable consequences 
of rebellion must be useful, and especially so when villains, and 
dupes, and madmen, are scattering the seeds of rebellion with inde¬ 
fatigable industry. 

This version of the Lusiad is said to have * fallen, with other of 
his manuscripts, during the unsettled times of our anarchy, into 

unskilful 
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unskilful hands, and to have been printed and published without his 
consent or knowledge, and before he could give it his last finishing 
strokes.’ The dedication, which is dated in the year of its pub¬ 
lication, appears at 6rst to contradict this statement, but by no 
means necessarily disproves it. There is even some reason for sus¬ 
pecting that the date was affixed by the editor W'hoever he may have 
been; for if the account of Sir Richard prefixed to his letters may 
be relied on, he resided abroad during Charles Il.’s exile, and this 
is probable, because he had been secretary to him when Prince of 
Wales; moreover he is styled Richard Fanshaw, Esquire, in the 
title-page; but a gallant and loyal man who had been created a 
baronet by Charles 1., during tiie siege of Oxford, would certainly 
not thus have designated himself. At all times, and more especially 
in such times, he would have w'orn the honours which he had won. 

But though his Lusiad was thus published without that correction 
which it might otherwise have received, its main fault is not one 
which he was likely to have corrected: he would probably have 
sometimes improved the harmony of his verses, and sometimes 
changed a word or expression for the better; the character however 
of the version would have remained the same. It was pitched in a 
wrong key. Fanshaw was fond of the^lt^lian poets, and had caught 
something of their manner, which he applied, injudiciously, to the 
Lusiad, failing to perceive that Camoens felt his subject too deeply 
ever to jest w’ilh it. Thus, w'henthe Portugueze poet says, 

- e o Sol ardente 

Queimava entam os deoses que Typheo 
Co* o temor grande em peixes converteo. 

Fanshaw, as if he had been translating Pulci, or the Orlando Inna- 
inorato, renders the passage: 

Twas in that month when Sol the fishes fryes 
To which fear'd Brontes turn'd two deities. 

Camoens says • 

— o mar descobrindo Ike mostrava 
Noras ilhas que em tomo cerca e lava. 

Fanshaw has it, * 

Neptune disclosed new iiles which -‘e did play 
About, and with his billows danced the hay. 

In describing the Moors of Mozambique coming off in their 
boats, the translator lowers tRe picture by adding, without the 
slightest warrant from his original, 'and then they’d swim like rats.’ 
One passage he has strangely debased, by apparently misunder¬ 
standing it. The Portugueze, speaking of Joani 1., says of him, that 
his strength lay in his heart, like that of Sampson in his locks; the 
thought is more odd than apt, and is oddly expressed; 


Joanne, 
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. Joanne, a quern do pecio o esfor^o crecc, 

Como a Safnsam licbno da guedelha. 

By a most unlucky misapprehension of the similitude, FanshaMf 
translates it thus 

John, from whose manly bosom’s bristles, grew 
'riiat courage Sampson borrowed of his hairs. 

Camoens makes Gama describe an uifray with the Cnffres, in a 
tone of seamanlike levity not unsuited to its place ^ the translator 
makes it vulgar: 

Da espessa ntreem settas e pedradas 
Chavem sobre nosoutros sem medida ; 

E namforam ao vento em vam deitadas, 

Que csta pema trouxe eu de alii ferida ; 

Mae nos como pcssoas magoadas, 

A resposta Vies demos tarn crcscida, 

Q«c cm mais que nos harretes sc suspeita 
Que a cor vermalha Icvam dcsta feita. 

A cloud of arrows and sharp stones they rain 
And hail upon us without any stint; 

Nor were these uttered to the air in vain. 

For in this leg 1 there received a dint. 

But we, as prickt with smart and with disdain, 

Made them a ready answer, so in print 
That (I believe in earnest) with our rapps 
W c made their heads as crimson as their caps. 

When Gama lands at Calicut, Camoens says that the roofs and 
v.'indows are crow'ded'with old and young women and girls to look 
at him. Fanshaw that 

Women and boys from all the houses gaze, 

These tile the roofs, their eyes the windows glaze. 

In prophesying the exploits of the Portugueze in India, he says 
of one 

^ In Beadala shall his sword play rex, 
and of another. 

Such their day’s feats, so terrible the blows. 

They will not stand in verse nor lie in prose. 

These are the faults of Fahshaw’s version ; and yet in criticising 
it, justice requires that he should, as he makes his author pray to 
do,—come off wdth a good tang i’tii* end. Some things, which ap> 
pear low or bombastic now, w'ere nol so in that age,—as w'hen he calls 
Mercui7, Jupiter’s consecrated Post, and says that the Day’s coach is 
postilioned by the Morn.—Others belong to the taste of the age for 
quaint expressions, such as * the Hint, the stake, the stone in folio 
flew,’ and the phrase that Venus stopt in her speech, * making a 
salt parenthesis’ with tears. And there is a general animation in his 

manner. 
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manner,,and sometimes a felicity of language which even in more 
celebrated authors might be deservedly admired:—as when he says 

And thou shall sec the Erjthrean lose 
Its native red, and pale with terror look : 

and when, apostrophizing Titus upon the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, 

When thou the holy city didst unstone 
<^f that stifT people never to be wean’d 
IVoni their abohsht rites. 

It has also the merit of great bdelity, rendering the original stanza 
by stanza. The English reader who desires to see the plan and 
character of the Lusiad must still have recourse to Fanshaw'. 

It was probably by means of this version that Dr. Johnson be¬ 
came acquainted with the Lusiad;—one might think that he would 
have perceived the great defects in the structure of the poem, 
and have especially disliked its incongruous machinery: but John¬ 
son was a man who, with all his strength of mind, liked and 
disliked in poetry quite as often from humour as from any Axed 
principle of taste. He admired the Lusiad, and at one time had 
formed an intention of translating it. His labour however was 
l>cstowcd upon occupations for w'hieh he was more fitted, and 
the task was reserved for Mickle, a better poet,—but the most 
unfaithful of all translators. Johnson is said to have advised 
Goldsmith to undertake it. 

Mickle was a man of genius, who had ventured upon the chance 
of living by his literary labours,—an experiment always perilous, 
generally injurious, and often fatal, in the worst acceptation of the 
word. Mickle how'ever did ii(»t overrate the powers which he 
was conscious of possessing, and knew that he could rely upon 
himself for their due exertion; and he had sufficient worldly pru* 
donee to look out for a subject which was likely to obtain notice 
and patronage. That he was actuated by this motivi: in fixing 
upon the Lusiad, appears evidently by the manner in which his 
translation is executed, and the matter with w'hich it is accom¬ 
panied. In saying this, no reproach iif intended to a man whom 
we admire and respect; whose memory is widiout a spot, and 
whose name will live among the English poets. The Lusiad was 
a w'ork which had acquired a great name; the translator therefore 
was entitled to come forw'ard with high pretensions on the part of 
his author. It celebrated the establishment of an European empire 
in India;—that empire had passed into our hands ; a British interest 
therefore might be excited by the translation. We were a com¬ 
mercial people,—he presented the J^usiad as the epic poem of 
commerce; and he reconimended his work to the East India Com* 

V^ny, 
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pany, by a preliminary discourse, containing a brief history of the 
Portugueze dominion in Asia, and a very able and satisfactory de¬ 
fence of a chartered company, possessing an exclusive trade. 

There can be no doubt that he was actuated in his choice by the 
advantages which this consideration appeared to promise, rather 
than by any real admiration of the poem:—he took that, as an 
advocate takes a sorry cause, and determined to make the best of it. 
No labour was spared that could give importance to the work : 
copious notes, and prolegomena, and dissertations \vere annexed, 
in which great ability and industry were displayed; and the beau¬ 
ties of tlie original were pointed out, wherever beauties could be 
found or fancied, with a license of admiration in which trans¬ 
lators and editors are permitted to indulge. The difficulty was how 
to make the poem support'the inordinate pretensions with which it 
W'as brought forward; and for this Mickle trusted to his own skill 
in altering and enriching it, taking out a warrant for this, in one of 
his preliminary dissertations, but in cautious terms; 'he viho can 
construe,* said he, ' may perform ail that is claimed by the literal 
.translator: he who attempts the manner of translation prescribed by 
Horace, ventures upon a task of genius; yet, however daring the 
undertaking, and however he may have failed in it, the translator 
acknowdedges that in this spirit he endeavoured to give the Lusiad 
in English. Even further liberties in one or two instances seemed 
to him advantageous. But a minuteness in the mention of these 
M'ill not, in these pages, appear w'ith a good grace.* ' Nor let the 
critic,’ he observes in a note,' if he finds the meaning of Camoens 
in some instances altered, imagine that he has found a blunder. 
It was not to gratify the dull few', w'hose greatest pleasure in reading 
a translation is to see what the author exactly says; it was to give 
a poem that might live in the English language, which was the am¬ 
bition of the translator.* There was good policy in not declaring 
how largely he had availed himself of this license. The thorough 
critics he knew areas much a servum pecus toward the authors who 
have received their apotheosis, as they are wild beasts toward their 
contemporaries. They would hre a salute in honour of Luis de 
Camoens; but if Mickle hoisted his own flag, he might expect their 
utmost endeavours to sink, bum and destroy the ship. Mickle 
therefore prudently kept his own secret, and it was in no danger of 
being prematurely discovered: at that time there were probably not 
half-a-dozen persons in Great Britain who understood Portugueze, 
except those merchants w'ho w'ere -engaged in the Lisbon trade; 
and he very well knew that no one who reviewed his translation 
would think it necessary to have any knowledge of the original. It 
may however, not improbably, have been for the purpose of cover¬ 
ing his numerous alterations and additions that he chose the couplet 

instead 
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instead of the stanza for his version. Mickle, whose taste and feel¬ 
ing w’erJ very much beyond the age in which he lived, certainly pre¬ 
ferred the stanza for narration, and used it in his poem of Sir Mar- 
tyn. Indeed it is known that he is one of those poets whose light 
has been kindled at the everlasting lamp of Spenser. 

Accordingly, in the execution of his task, he treated Camoens 
u'ith as little ceremony as the French used towards the Italian pic¬ 
tures which they re-painted in the Louvre; but with this difference, 
that the original was not destroyed by the process, and that he un¬ 
dertook nothing more than he was w'ell qualified to perform. 
Some things he kept oul of sight, others he softened, others he 
elevated, and enriched. Wherever he thought any thing coultf be 
inserted with advantage, he inserted it; for example, the original 
afforded him nothing for the lines which, follow, except an oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing them:—they describe the vengeance taken by 
Gama at Mozambique. 

* From his black ships the sudden lightnings blaze 
And o’er old ocean flash their dreadful rays: 

White clouds on clouds inroll’d the smoke ascends, 

'I'he bursting tumult heaven’s wide eoncave rends; 

'Fhe bays and caverns of the winding shore 
llepeat the catmon’s and the nmrtar’s roar; 

The bombs, far-flaming, hiss along the sky, 

And whirring thro’ the air the bullets fly ; 

'riie wounded air, with hollow deafened sound. 

Groans to the direful strife and trembles round. 

Now from the Moorish, town the sheets of fire. 

Wide blaze succeeding blaze, to heaven aspire; 

Black rise the clouds of smoke, and by the gales 
Burne down, in streams hang hovering o’er the vales ; 

And slowly floating round the mountain’s head 
Their pitchy mantle o’er the landscape spread, 

Utiiiumbered sea-fowl rising from the shore 
Bear round Tn whirls at every cannon’s roar; • 

Where o’er the smoke the masts’ tall heads appear 
Hovering, they scream, then dart with sudden fear. 

On trembling wings far round and round they fly, 

And fill with dismal clang their native sky 
Thus fle<l in rout confused the treacherous Moors 
From field to field.'— 

Sometimes he altered the maiii^ement of the poem. The puerile 
tale of Adarnastor’s metamorphosis, which in tlic original is related 
by the spectre himself, Mickle, with more judgement, transfers to 
the king of Melinda, w'ho, when Gama describes the apparition, re¬ 
cognizes in it the subject of a traditionary tale. A greater liberty 
is taken in the eighth and ninth cantos. Camoens, adhering to 
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history, makes Gama, when his factors with their merchandize are 
detained on shore, seize some merchants as hostages for them; the 
wives and children of these poor people apply to the Zamorini,— 
ihe Portugiieze and their property are released in consequence, and 
Gama sails from Calicut, carrying away, with little honour and less 
humanity, some of the unfortunate Malnbars whom he had seized. 
There is nothing either heroic or poetical in this; Mickle has there¬ 
fore rejected it, altered the conclusion of the canto, and in place 
of the first seventeen stanzas of the ensuing one, inserted about 
three hundix'd lines of his own, in which, after vainly endeavouring 
to make Gama order the sails and rudders of his ships to be sent on 
shore, the signal is given, and a fleet of Malabars attack the Portu¬ 
giieze squadron. An action ensues in sight of the Zamorim and his 
prisoners, and the victorioi/s Portiiguczc, after destroying the cme- 
my’s flotilla, approach, and bombard the city,—if not before bombs 
W'ere invented, certainly a full century before any place was bom¬ 
barded,—an anachronism into which Camoens could not possibly 
have fallen. The affrighted people then surround the palace, and 
the terrified and humbled Zamorim dismisses Gama, who returns in 
triumph to his fleet. ' 

Mickle is said to have been employed five years upon this w'ork ; 
—the manufactory of verse-*^Iike that of other things—is carried 
on with much greater rapidity in our days. There is reason to be¬ 
lieve that he kept his secret closely ; and perhaps lie derived more 
pleasure from this exercise of prudence, the solitary consciousness 
of how much of the merit of the English Lusiad was his ow ii, and 
the quiet certainty that one day the real churacter of his work 
must be discovered, and his proper praise awarded him, than any 
immediate increase of reputation could have given him. 11 is 
Lusiad passed as a translation, and was deservedly applauded. And 
in all collections of English poetry it will always hold the place 
which it has obtained. 

The Portugueze were gratified by the celehiity which their 
favourite poet thus obtained in England; and when Mickle went 
to Lisbon with his true friend and benefactor Commodore John¬ 
stone, he >Yas received theVc in a manner not less honoiirabie to 
themselves than to him: afterwards, when the liberties which he 
had taken with the original were discovered, they complained of 
them as presumptuous and injurious to the poem. I'liis was to be 
expected, from the reverence wirfi which they regard Camoens, 
whom they prefer, without hesitation, to all other poets, .saying of 
him 

Verterc fas ; (tqmrc nefas; a;quabilis vni 
F.st Hibi ; par nemo, nemo sccundus erit. 

About ten years ago, however, tlie merits of the Lusiad were first 
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nrrnigijed in its own country by a bold critic, who witli a fuirness 
such as few critics have shown, jnoclnccd, at the saine*tinio, a poem 
of his ow'ii upon the same subject. 'I’lie poem was originally pub¬ 
lished in ten books, with the title of Gama, in IK I 1. The author 
afterwards extended it to twelve books, and changed the title to 
O Oriente, prefi.\ing to this enlarged edition, long epistle dedica¬ 
tory to the Porlnguezc nation, and a preliminary dissertation, in 
which he pointed out the faults of his predecessor. A more hazard-, 
ous adventurt: than this of Jose Agostiiili® de Macedo was never 
attempted in literature. ^ 

This adventurous author writes like an honest, warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic man, and a true Portugueze, heretical in nothing ex¬ 
cept in his opinions concerning the Lusiad; on that subject, less, it 
is to be believed, in the spirit of rivaby, than in the waimUi vthich 
contemptuous opposition provokes, he went to as great an excess in 
disparagement of the poem, as others hud gone in extolling it. He 
had discovered, he said, that what is good in it was good because it 
was copied from others, aud what is bad was bad because it was 
composed without a model.—This is certainly a gross depreciation, 
llecause he frctpiently tracked Camoens ift the steps of other [met.s, 
he fancied imitations where there were none—as we have already 
instanced in the case of I'racustorius and the Floating Island. 
And if it be true, as he asserts, that the Orlmido Furiosr>, and the 
Amadigi of the elder Tasso were neverx)ut of the hands of 
Camoens, what has been borrowed from them might be taken from 
the FiUsiad without impoverishing it. The critic who examines a 
w'ork with the desire of discovering faults in it, injures himself more 
by the evil habit of mind wliich he induces or eucourage.s, than the 
object of his ill-will. 

Jo.se Agostinho, however, displays in his dissertation a wider 
range of poetical reading than is usual among his countrymen, aud 
a manlier taste. He even nfhrms that the true style of elevated 
poetry is only to be found among the Hebrews, and^hat no man 
can be a true poet unless he has deeply studied the Bible,—an ex¬ 
traordinary assertion to be made in Portugal. He perreivid also 
that, importuiit as the voyage of GaiiTa was in all respects, it was 
of all subjects xvhich had ever been c4iosen for -pic poetry the least 
s'uited. ‘ Msla accam porte/ilosa sendo grande cm iudo, he pc- 
ijuena, he minima^ em poezia. De todas as accoens cpiras he a 
mnis eiterefj he says. What'then should have induced him to 
commit the apparent absurdity of chusing a theme, the insiifhciency 
of which he had himself acknowledged.'^ In reply to this question 
which lie has anticipated, he confesses the hi.st infirmity of noble 
minds. A sense of the faults into which Camoens had fallen, a 
desire of proving how’ falsely it had been said of him, par nemOf 
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nemo secundm erit; above all, the hope of triumphing ovi^r the 
prejudices of his countrymen, and showing that the empire of 
imagination, as well as that of reason, might have its bounds en¬ 
larged ; these motives, he says, stimulated him to the attempt. 
Jose Agostinho’s reading has Iain less in English than in other 
languages, otherwise if he had been well acquainted with the Faery 
Queen, there is a passage which might have taught-him a useful 
lesson. 

* And as she fioked about she did espyc 
How over that same door was likewise writ 
Be Md, Be bold, and every where Be bold. 

That much she mused, yet could not construe it 
By any ridling skill or common wit. 

At last she spyerKnt that room’s upper en<l 
Another iron door, on which was writ 
Be not too bold f 

It is a curious instance of inconsistency that Jose Agostinho, in 
writing a new Liisiad, should have produced a poem of the same 
kind as the old, how'ever dilfering from it in degree: containing 
some of the very faults against w'hich he had raised his voice, and 
changing others in fashion and circumstance alone, their real na¬ 
ture remaining the same! Tl»e want of incidents in the story itself 
be has endeavoured t^supply by invention, and in bombasting the 
fable with machinery, like Camoens, provokes incredulity by 
blending with well-known facts the most gross and i)aipable fic¬ 
tions. For the machinery is not perceived by the poet alone, and 
disclosed to the reader while it is felt and not seen by the human 
personages of the poem; it is brought into contact w’ith them,—into 
visible action; the sailors are as familiar with spirits as with dying- 
fish ; miracles excite as little surprize among them as tricks in a 
pantomime, nud an apparition in sleep is as common as a night¬ 
mare. 

The poedi begins by describing a throne in the central point of 
creation, ‘ dark with excess of light,* from whence a voice pro¬ 
ceeds, which disturbs the sun and moon upon their course, turns 
the comet from its path, makes the Amazons and Nile flow hack, 
and shakes the whole earth.*' The voice which thus affects the 
whole planetary system is uttered for no other purpose than that of 
bidding a seraph descend and tell king Emanuel to send out a 
squadron, and erect the cross in India. The king at this time is 
dreaming of an august matron riding on a white elephant, who tells 
him her name is Asia, offers him her treasures, shows him the Tem¬ 
ple of Fame in which he is to take his place with Prince Henry, 
and desiies him to send his heroic navigators, for wh un heaven 
will open the gates of the east. The king wakes when the vision 
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vanishes, but it is only to sec the seraph, who delivers his message 
in along prophetic speech. Ue then calls a couQcil, and relates 
what had happened to him during the night, and Vasco da Gama 
offers himself for the adventure. A short account is then given of 
Gama’s companions. The service at Belem, before their embarka" 
tion, is described, and as they sail out of the Tagus, a lady, w'hose 
lover has forsaken her to go upon this expedition, hails them from 
a rock, upbraids him, and throws herself into the sea. Satan soon 
raises a storm, but at Gama’s prayer, an angel descends, puts tHc 
devil to flight, and appeases the winds and waves. An adventure 
then follows which tllb poet has transferred to this voyage, as a 
circumstance poetical in itself. The plain narrative, as it is given 
by Damiam do Goes, in his Chronica do Principe D. Joaniy is to 
be preferred for a circumstance so pfovokingiy curious to all who 
arc interested in antiquarian researches. 

According to this well-informed chronicler, a remarkable mo¬ 
nument w'as found in the little island of Corvo, the most northerly 
of the Azores, which the seamen in his time called llha do marcoy 
because its high mountain w'as their sea-mark. On the north-east 
summit of this mountain was the imago of a man on horseback, in 
a garment like a Moorish cloak, bare-headed, the left hand on the 
horse’s mane, the right arm cxteiq;ied, and pointing with the fore¬ 
finger to the west: both the statue and its base w'erc hewn out of 
the rock. King Emanuel sent one Duarte Darmas to make a 
drawing of this statue; and having seen the drawing, considered it 
so curious that, with a barbarous regard for antiquity, he ordered 
a native of Porto, who was an ingenious man, and had travelled 
iiuicli both in France and Italy, to take proper implements with 
him, and go to the island for the purpose of bringing this monu¬ 
ment to Lisbon. The engineer returned with the head and right 
arm of the man, and the head and one leg of the horse, saying that 
the statue hud been overthrown and broken by the stoi ms of the pre¬ 
ceding winter; but the truth, says Damiam de Goes, ^as, that it had 
been destroyed by the clumsy attempt at removing it. The frag¬ 
ments remained for some time in the palace, but what became of 
them Goes could not discover. In.l5'29» Pero da Fonseca, who 
inherited the lordship of Corvo apd St. Aiitain, went to visit this 
island, and having learnt from the inhabitants that there were letters 
inscribed in the rock under the place where the statue had stood, 
men, by his orders, were le^ dow'ii by ropes from the summit to 
the side of the precipice, and took the impression in wax. This 
labour, bow'ever, proved useless; for either the letters were so de¬ 
faced by time, or the company were so ignorant, probably those of 
them who could read knowing nothing of any other than the Ro¬ 
man cliaracler, that they could not ascertain in wliat letters tlie 
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inscription had been written. Goes thought it w'as the of 
some of the Scandinavian sea-rovers, because he had learntTrom 
Saxo-Grammaticus, and from his own friend Joannes Magnus, 
that it was their custom to inscribe the rocks. He forgot that it 
was not their custom to make equestrian statues. The story rests 
upon such authority that its'truth cannot reasonably be called in 
question; and whenever any curious traveller may visit the Azores, 
he vi'ill do w«j11 to see whether a»jy vestiges of this singular moim- 
nient can still be discovered. 

Jose Agostinho supposes Hanno to have erected the statue, and 
places under it a Greek inscription engraved on bronze, which 
Gama reads and finds to be prophetical of the discoveries and con¬ 
quests of the Portugueze. Proceeding on their way they suffer 
from calms and contagious sickness. They land at length in the 
Zaire, and here two love episodes are introduced. The devil now 
convokes a second counsel, and prc'poses that, as the best means of 
destroying the dreaded expedition, they .shall decoy it on shore, by 
taking possession of a desert island, (one of the Falklands,) and 
making it appear like Ceylon. In pursuance of this extraordinary 
stratagem, they prepare the island, and when the Portugueze land 
upon it, they find temples and palaces, and a people speaking 
Arabic, who tell them a wild sU)ry, and invite them to bring the 
ships into a river where they will find good anchorage. Prince 
Henry, how'ever, sees from heaven this hellish device, and obtaining 
permission to interfere, appears in a vision to Gama, explains to 
him his danger, carries him up in spirit, till the globe of the earth 
is seen below them, and points out upon it the course of his voyage 
and of the Portugueze discoveries; then transports him to the 
Temple of Fame, and there shows him the statues of the w'orthics, 
and among them a pedestal bearing his owm name. Morning conies, 
Gama relates to the sailors the warning which he has received; 
they discover that the intention of the devil had been to lead them 
among the breakers; the palaces and temples vanish, and the fiends 
take flight in fury and tempest. Satan however has great resources; 
though he has plunged from the island into the sulphureous abyss, 
he now springs up from the mouth of a burning mountain in Java; 
and having taken this unusual .passage from the Falkland Islands 
to the Cape of Good Hope, surrounds the Portugueze ships with 
floating ice; night comes on while they are in this danger, the 
moon is eclipsed, and a gigantic apparition is disclosed in the air 
by the lightning. It proved to be Idolatry, her head touching the 
heavens and her feet in the sea; she was surrounded with temples 
and smoking altars, and with a terrible voice she called npon Gama 
to turn back, or expect the vengeance which his audacious enter- 
prize deserved, for the east and all Africa are hers. The infernal 
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form,fiaving finished her speech, explodes in lightning; the convul¬ 
sion of the earth and seas which ensues, makes Gama Invoke heaven 
for protection ; the Omnipotent with a bend of His head stills the 
waves, the ice drifts away toward the Pole, and the Portugueze* 
—double the Cape. 

At length they arrive at Melinda, where Gama relates to the 
friendly sovereign of that island, the history of Portugal down to 
his own time^. He takes a pilot from thence, and after two and 
twenty days sail, has another visit from Prince Henry, in a vision, 
who tells him the day is now come w'hich opens fur Europe the 
way to the fifth empire. Accordingly when day breaks, the coast 
of Malabar is in sight. The voice of joyful thanksgiving from 
the ships ascended to heaven; earth was shaken from its centre, 
the Gaiits rocked: the Pagan altars,*idols and temples, from the 
lied Sea to China trembled, the eternal lamp which burns before 
the tomb of Mahomet, went out, and that sign w'hich Constantine 
had seen in the sky, appeared to Gama in the east. These pro¬ 
digies are repeated when he first sets foot on shore; terrible voices 
are heard from the abyss, and nature shuddered with a forefeeling 
of the wars and revolutions which were*to ensue. Gama is now 
introduced to the Zamorim, and gives him an account of the crea¬ 
tion, the Jewish dispensation, Dafliel’s Prophecies, Christianity, 
• and the history of Portugal till the time of this voyage; the object 
of which is to carry to India the true religion. The Zamorim has 
a vision tliat night of the overthrow of idolatry, and the age of 
justice and happiness which is to succeed when all Asia shall have 
acknowledged that Virgin Mother who is crowned with stars. 
Alarmed at all this, Satan sends the demons of envy and calumny to 
possess his counsellors, and instigated by them the Zamorim orders 
the chief Yogue to offer a human sacrifice, and learn tlie will of 
his gods; thus invoked, Satan appears, aud prophesies the con 
quests of the Portugueze in Goa, Ormuz and Malacca, and the 
evils which they are to bring upon Iiulia. The Mal&bar monarch 
thus terrified, resolves to detain them till the ships from Suez 
arrive, and then by means of that force to destroy them. Gama is 
warned of this by an angel; hostilities are commenced, an action 
in sight of tlie city takes place with*Timoja, v.ho is represented as 


* Jose Agustiiiho.likc Camoens, has thus marked the doubling of the Cape by a mi¬ 
racle of tlie first magnitude. This is subject upon which Viej’ra has an odd remark 
in one of those Sermons, which, perhaps, more than any otlier compositions in any lan¬ 
guage, display the strength and the weakness of the human mind. One man only, he 
says, past the Cape of Good Hope before the Poitugueze. And who was he? and 
how?—It was Jutinii in tlic whale’s belly. The whale went out of tlie Mediterranean, 
because lie liad no other course ; he kept the coast of Africa on tlie left, scoured along 
Ethiopia, past by Arabia, took port in the Euphrates on the shores of Nineveh, and 
taakiug Ills tongue serve us a plank, landed the Prophet.’ 
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king of Onor, and who falls by Gama’s hand,—the Zamorim^'terri-' 
fied at this defeat, excuses himself by laying the whole fault upon 
the slain Timoja, and sends at the same time a written treaty of 
peace and a coffer of jewels, which Gama accepts as the first tri¬ 
bute from the East to the crown of Portugal. Here the poem 
might have ended; but Satan has still one hope in store: he appears 
to Gama like the ghost of Alexander the Great, and urges him, in¬ 
stead of retiuning to Portugal where he is only a subject, to 
remain and erect for himself an empire in the East. ^Vhen the 
spectre vanishes, Gama suffers a momentary temptation, such is the 
power of ambition! but that fidelity which predominates in the 
heart of a Portugueze speedily suppresses all evil thoughts. St. 
Tliomas then appears, carries him up into the air, and when 
they arc over the Red Sea, points out to him the future scenes of 
Portugueze valour, till that last and brightest display, when, by the 
successful stand first made in Portugal against Buonaparte, a way 
was opened for the deliverance of the world. 

Such is the fable of Jose Agoslinho’s Oriente. His attempt 
was considered in Portugal as presumptuous as it would be in 
England for a poet to bring forward a new' Paradise Lost. Ex¬ 
cepting that it has not the incongruous mixture of heathen mytho¬ 
logy, there is almost every fitult which the author censures in 
Camoens; prodigies equally gross and tangible, and historical nar- * 
rations as little necessary to the conduct of the story. Like many 
other poems in the same language, it exhibits want of judgement 
rather than of power, being overrun with that kind of fancy, which, 
as George Gascoigne calls it, is * sure a w'orthless weed,' and yet 
could never attain so rank a growth upon a poor soil. It does not 
become us to pronounce an opinion upon its diction. In every lan¬ 
guage there is a magic of woids which is as untranslatable as the 
Sesame in the Arabian talc,—you niay retain the meaning, but if 
the w ord be qjiaiiged the spell is lost. The magic has its effect only 
upon those to whom the language is as familiar as their mother 
tongue,—hardly indeed upon any but those to whom it is really such. 
Camoens possesses it iu perfection; it is in truth his peculiar e.xccl- 
lencc, and an Englishman who knows how to appreciate the language 
of the Elizabethan age, w'ill know how impossible it is that in this re¬ 
spect his rival should approach him. I’lial delight which w'c lake in 
iWnser and in the sweeter parts of Daniel, a Portugueze feels iu 
the Lijsiad; and more than this,—for neither has the language in 
Portugal been so coinipted by bad poets, nor public taste so vici- 
aled, as to render iiim incapable of relishing a pure style. Camoens 
is * the Well uiuiefiied’ of that fine language; which he, more than 
any other auiiior, enriched and lefined. The liberties which he 
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took %ith it were hardly less than what we find in Spenser, but his 
innovations were made in conformity to the spirit of*tlie times, not 
ill opposition to it;—they were admitted by his contemporaries, 
and time has rathied them. Faulty as the Lusiad is in all other 
respects, it is perfect in this. Portugal will produce better poets; 
but it is from this well that they must drink, and Camoens is thus 
assured of fame which must endure as long as a language second 
only to the English in the extent of territory over which it is es¬ 
tablished. 

This charm is felt without any thing to detract from it in his 
minor poems, many of which, for sweetness and purity and tender¬ 
ness, may vie with the finest compositions of their kind. Many 
specimens with annexed translations will be found in Mr. Adamson’s 
work. These however arc things w'hicli lose as much in the best 
traiislntiun, as the humming bird or the butterfly lose in the bloom 
and vividness of llieir colours, with whatever care they may be pre¬ 
served:—their life is in the language. Tlie choice of sweet words, 
the rollocution of harmonious sounds,—such as * attending on the* 
poet’s 

* moTiii^ mind 

Shall duly usher in the fitting sensef 

these are not to be transfused intd another language, nor, if the 
poet be perfect in his art, can they be compensated for by any 
skill in the translator. For an account of them we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Adamson’s elaborate performance. A work highly 
creditable to himself, and of which the Portuguezehavc shown their 
approbation, by electing him an honorary member of their Royal 
Academy. 


Aiit. 11. —fin Examination of the Primary firgument of the 
Hiady tQith the Piew to vindicate the Eoern, Fame, and Per- 
sonaiiy of Homer; and to demonstrate the Judgment of his 
accurate discerncr firhtotle, against the Fiolation of some dis~ 
linguished modern Critics, ^c. S^c. Ry Granville Penn, Esq. 
London, 1B2I. * 


"OEW critics ever imagined thart Homer*'' poems correspond 
in every particular with their originals; yet, as no essential 
difference w'as conceived to exist betw'ceii the copies in our hands 
and those possessed by the Gsci'ks and Romans, it was reasonably 
concluded that we might content ourselves w itii a text adopted by 
those who were likely to have understood it better than we can hope 
to do. IJentley, W'ho, if not the first, w'as undoubtedly the boldest 
and the most successful in (|uestioniiig not only the authority of the 
ancients as historians of their respective countries, but also their 
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coinpclcncy as critics of their vernacular tongues, was of q^nnion 
that tile Greeks had, from time immemorial, adopted and trans¬ 
mitted to us a corrupted text of the Iliad and Odyssqy. He saw 
the jiossibility of rectifying it, and even undertook to restore the 
two poems to their original readings. But wlietlicr he was deterred 
by the difficulty of the undertaking, or death prevented its ac¬ 
complishment, his lucubrations remained in manuscript. 

In the year 1790 Wolf undertook to prove that the original 
verses of Homer constituted but a part of the Iliad and Odyssey; 
that they ov\ed their regular form to the early Athenians, who put 
them together, and iheir beauties of language and versilication to 
the grammarians of Alexandria; and that even this Athenian and 
Alexandrine text, which was in circulation during the golden ages 
of Greek and Roman literature, w'as irrecoverably lost. He main- 
tuined, therefore, that ail we could hope from the most sedulous 
attempts at restoration, would be a text resembling, in a greater or 
less degree, that acquiesced in by the gramiiiarians of the Lower 
Linpire. Seven years after, ifeyne pointed out a great number 
of passages, which in his opinion hud been interpolated from the 
cuilicst times. He readily admits that it is impossible to reject 
them all without tearing Homer to tatters; still he is pretty confi¬ 
dent that, by suppressing somci of them, the Iliad would be freed 
from many defects, and its beauty and order greatly increased. 

-Mr. Payne Knight, in engaging to carry this reformation into 
effect, far from grounding it on the arguments of the German cri¬ 
tics, takes up a theory iiiilirect opposition to theirs; and while he 
scandalizes by his innovations the orthodox believers in the Hu- 
iiieric V^ulgate, he undauntedly rijects any alliance with the first 
preachers of the reform. Thus his enterprize of—‘ restoring the 
Iliad and Odyssey, as nearly as possible, to their original text’— 
is so thoroughly calculated to overturn the current doctrines 
respecting the language, the poetry, and the antiquities of Greece, 
that sclutlarsf^ in-ail probability, will conceive themselves reduced 
to the alternative of proscribing cither this, or every preceding edi¬ 
tion of Homer; and so many philological pens arc probably now 
at work, and such a clamoUr will certainly be heard from every 
university in Lurope, tliat evoci those who are most indifferent to 
classical pursuits might reproach us if w'c neglected to acquaint them 
with the grounds of such u mighty debate. 

Upon the first appearance of Mr. Granville Penn’s work we 
had hoped that in review'ing it wc should satisfy the curiosity of 
our readers, with little labour to ourselves, and much satisfaction 
to the author. Unhappily for us, and for him likewise, he has 
devoted his time, his talents, his philology,—in short his whole 
book, to show that modern critics have projected and carried 

into 
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into c^ect so many innovations, only because they did, not per¬ 
ceive that Homer was a theologian, who had taken upon him¬ 
self to preach the dogma of an Omnipotent First Cause. That 
Homer had this intention, it would be difficult to prove or to dis¬ 
prove. But for our purpose, far from finding in Mr. Granville 
Penn an efficient coadjutor and co-partner, we could not speak of him 
without augmenting the weight of our task, already sufficiently heavy. 
Since however we have begun by placing the title of his book at. 
the head of this article, we shall leave it there; willingly confessing 
that he has conferred U[mn us one obligation,—namely, the having 
convinced us that those who would decide these questions by argu¬ 
ments drawn from general maxims, only succeed in rendering them 
more complicated and interminable. To enable the greater part 
of our readers to decide upon the mofhes alleged, and the means 
used by the modern critics for the entire overthrow of the ancient 
vulgate of the Iliad and Odyssey, would be to sketch a iiiSTOgY 
or 1 loM Jiu’s TEXT. This however is a task upon which we can- 
iu)t venture at present; and we must, therefore, content ourselves 
with endeavouring to elucidate the history and establish the doctrine 
of the Tliiolic digamma, with which there* has been sore tampering 
of late, and which alone, to be generally understood and appre¬ 
ciated, demands a history apart,— ojms opimum casibus, atrox pra- 
/iiSf (liscors sedidonibnsj ipsa etiain pace seevum. 

'Two learned prelates, in disputing about the right interpretation 
qf a passage of Scripture, ended with a controver.sy about the 
/Folic Digainina;* and though at variance upon every thing else 
ctJimected widi it, they agree nevertheless, that it is derived either 
from the ilebicw *] or the Samaritan Its date, therefore, must 
be at least some centuries anterior to Homer. By the calculation 
of one of tl^esc divines, it was about that period that Asia sent the 
Pelasgi to settle in Thracia, whence they set forth to people a 
great puit of Europe, and (carrying with them their alphabet) to 
become the progenitors of all the Greek and Roiftan classical 
writers; and accordingly he calls it the Pelasgic Digamma.f 
Others, equally confident that the Pelasgi, emigrating in detached 
tribes, never settled but in a few scaftered villages, whence they 
were often expelled, and never spoke any Gr-'ck, but that of the 
\ia§§ugoipu>voov, ascribe to Cadmus and his Phoenicians the first 
introduction of the alphabet into Greece—and prefer the appella¬ 
tion of the (iicck JDigamnut. Those, again, who maintain the 
claim of the fEolians to this letter, are still debating whether they 
were the exclusive proprietors, or bad only the merit of preserving 

A Lcllci oil tlir origiiiul Name and rioiiunciaiion of tlic .^olic Digamma, the 
Uisliup of Si. D.ivicl'si. 

t lioiMc tVluM^icae by Di. l\]ar!>li,iiow bishop of Fctcrborougli. 
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it longest. There are, moreover, a few Italians, who, settin^Uhem- 
selves in opp'bsitioii to every one, will have it named the Etruscan 
Digamma. Heyne, aware that the name once granted, the world 
is less tenacious in granting the thing, exhorts the disputants to 
agree, and call it the Homeiic Digamma.* But while they quarrel 
about the appellative, they pass over, as by tacit agreement, 
the possessive name of this letter, although it is universally ad- 
•mitted that the unmeaning word-digamma was the invention of a 
later age. 

Aristotle distinctly mentioned the series and forms of eighteen 
primitive Greek characters, which are still in use; Herodotus, 
writing on the origin and vicissitudes of the Greek language, no¬ 
tices four ramifications of the Ionic dialect: yet both are silent 
about the primitive existence or subsequent obliteration of the F, 
or digamma. The Athenians altered their Ionic dialect, and, to 
avoid its natural affluence of vowels, resorted to all sorts of gram¬ 
matical contrivances, except the insertion of the digamma. A 
democratic audience exercised at Athens an absolute and most 
peremptory criticism, on which depended all literary and political 
success; and the poets and orators directed their efl'orts to pro¬ 
pitiate the ear of their judges—until they grew so fastidious as 
to be offended with the sli|htest collision of syllables. Their 
sophists and rhetoricians, professing to create and nurse to perfec¬ 
tion as many inspired poets and eloquent statesmen as the popula¬ 
tion could afford, established doctrines and enacted laws by which 
vowels and consonants were to be so artfully combined at the be¬ 
ginning and ending of S 3 ilables of each word as to glide musically 
into each other. Ilcnce the transposition of words, and the inser¬ 
tion of particles, such as ye, 85, yag, re, originally endowed with a 
specific signification, but which, being cmjiloyed merely for the 
sound, ended by signifying nothing. They melted down the vowels 
and diphthongs at the end of a word, whenever the succeeding 
one began whth a vowel; and whenever one of two proximate words 
ended with an e, or an », and the other began with a vow'cl, the 
hiatus was filled up by tacking to the end of the first an n, in 
which Quintilian heard the tinkling of a lyre, while the m at the end 
of many Latin words displeased him as the lowing of an ox.f 
Some traces remain of the hiatus having been filled up in the text 
of Homer; the lines, however, in which it W'as left open, are instill 
greater number; how then W'as such'an easy remedy as the digum¬ 
ma never thought of? They seem to have so utterly forgotten it, 
as not to have been aw'are of its existence in the alphabet of their 
lorelalhcrs. Yet the Aeolian lyrics w'cre sung at Athens, and the 

* Ad Iliad, xix. Excurs. ii. t Iiislit. lib. xii. cap. 10, 
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JEolic^ialcct spoken at Thebes, in the immediate ne^hbourhood; 
the digamma, moreover, was before their eyes, engraven on ancient 
monuments. 


It may be alleged, that the Athenians, regarding themselves 
as the representatives of Greek literature, were interested in 
the introduction of their innovations, and disdained to admit 
any archaism preserved amongst the other Greeks. But most of 
the subsequept Alexandrine critics were not Athenians. Their- 
business was less to write than to analyze lines and words, 
to dissect syllables and letters, to weigh orthographical notes and 
accents in the works of ancient poets, and chiefly in Homer’s 
text. The hiatus must have appeared most execrable to Aristar¬ 
chus, who assigned to Homer the citizenship and dialect of Attica; 
and we arc told that he did not spare tl*c ‘jra^exv^^tigcofiariKovs o-vv^ecr- 
f^ovs; (expletive conjunctions;) yet many other emendations, 
under his name, bear evidence that he occasionally abstained from 
these nugatoiy interpolations, as if he despaired of constantly 
preventing the hiatus, without departing altogether from the 
primitive copies of Homer. Aristarqhus, with all his fellow 
grammarians, and Callimachus, with ail the poets, his contempo¬ 
raries, never appear to have suggested that some letter had been 
dropped from these copies. Modern critics account for it, either 
by their unaccountable neglect, or their still more unaccountable 
ignorance of the Greek F.* Was it already dropped, then, even 
from the text of the Asiatic, the Ionian, and all the iEoliaii copies, 
some of which are allowed to have been very ancient ? They were 
open to Zenodotns, Callimachus, and Aristarchus, prefects of the 
Royal Library, the first of whom, indeed, is suspected of having 
met with it in some ancient copies ; but being at a loss to guess its 
signification, often left it out, and sometimes changed it for another 
letter, thus misleading his learned successors, and giving rise to 
many monstrous readings, such as which had been anciently J, 
instead of cSf, and which more anciently must have Tieen written 
Fp.f These are all the notions which the history of Greek literature 
furnishes on the iEolic letter; and cannot hope to And it men¬ 
tioned except in later limes, and out of Greece, under the empe¬ 
rors of Rome. 


.Dionysius of Halicarnassus undertook to illustrate the Roman 
antiquities, jirofessing to sliow that the Italians and the Greeks 
were descended from the same forefathers. His object, perhaps, 
was to moderate the tyranny of the conquerors, and the hatred of 


• DosCMHioruiil li.rc (F«, Ks, Tou, Foj) aiil ignor:ivf’riiiil poctii* post llonicrlctiin revnm, 
obscTvatio Ioluiu non liabct in Apolluiiio, C'jllituuclio, cl aliia. llcync ad 
Jliiid. lil). i. v’xciiis. 7. 

t Hrytic ad Iliad, lib. ii. 114. 
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the conquered. Private interest may have been another m<ydve, as 
he came to Home shortly after Augustus had rid himself of all his 
competitors, and Greek history joined with Latin poetry in 
ascribing to the Csesars the heroic-divine origin from j^neas and 
Venus, and in assuring to them, upon the authority of ancient 
oracles, a power without limit in their empire, and a glory with¬ 
out end in their dynasty. Be this as it may, Dionysius is the first 
. Greek who speaks of the digamma; and in such a manner as would 
lead us to believe, that this letter must have been a novelty to the 
rest of his countrymen. He does not give its possessive, nor any 
of its appellative names; be does not even call it a double gammOf 
although the Latin version, and those who have hitherto cited this 
passage in other languages, agree in so translating it. The words 
in italics are here rendeted verbatim .— ‘The name of Velia 
OueXia comes from Ixoj (marsh), because the ancient Greeks, who 
carried the alphabet into Latium, instead of the syllable OT pre¬ 
fixed to sundry words beginning by a vowelj a single sign like a 
gammOf Mtraep doubled by two lateral strokes upon a right 

one.** Wherefore so much definition and circumlocution, if the 
name and figure of the letter were not unknown to his readers ? 

The first notions concerning this character were, in all probabi¬ 
lity, suggested by Varro, w'hose volumes upon the earliest human 
institutions formed the repertoiy of Greeks and Romans, although, 
in availing themselves of his erudition, they seldom adhered to his 
system of attributing the invention of almost every thing to the Abo> 
rigines of Italy. His work on the Latin language has come down to 
'.IS in a mutilated shape, and his compilers having commented upon, 
rather than transcribed, his words, we can only state, that Varro 
called either Vau— or Bau, (or rather Va, as quoted by Annaeus 
Cornutus,) on account of its sound, an old Latin letter known to 
the grammarians under the name of digamma.f This odd name 
existed at Rome before the arrival of Dionysius; apparently 
adopted byHhose Greeks, who, having lost their genius with their 
national independence, were seen by Plautus, 

-‘ Palliati suffarcinati cum Uhris ct cum sport uUs/ 

carrying into Italy all their grammatical stock,—and finding there 
a letter of which ^ey had no previous notion, gave it, from its figure, 
an appellation which has nothing to do with its powers. Perhaps, 
also, the Romans, themselves, invented it, as they did several 
others, by uniting the two Greek words w hich compose it. Cicero 
(joking his friend Atticus, who preferred lending out his money, 
at interestf to purchasing a magnificent country house) alkides to 

* Lili. i. sect. 20, pag. 62, 6.1.—Ilcisk. edit. 1773. 

■f" Graminat. Veit. Pustcli. pag. 545. seijq. — 2H8B, et pasiitn, 
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the di^nima only to make, with the initiai of Fmnumj one of his 
usual bad puns —Neque soium Homeey sed eliam Dtti iuum di¬ 
gamma noveram.* Julius Cajsai’s Grammatical yJjialogies, and 
Messala*s separate treatises on each letter of the alphabet, are not 
come down to us. It is the greater loss, because their authority in 
literature was equal to their reputation as leaders of armies, and 
first magistrates of the empire. Men occupied with higher things, 
know how to give dignity to little ones, embracing them at a glance, 
and ridding thAn of the sophistry and false importance of those who * 
have no glory to hope for, but from the victory in their long w'ordy 
wars. 

Caesar transmitted to his successors his own ambition of leading 
the armies, the senate, and the grammarians of the Roman em¬ 
pire. i\ugustus lectured upon orthography to his young nieces— 
his competitor Antony—^his prime minister Maecenas, who affected 
innovations in language—and his heir apparent who delighted 
in obsolete words.*}* The predilection of Tiberius for philologists 
lasted during his reign; but neither a life devoted to laborious 
nonsense could avert from them his suspicion of treason, nor 
his all powerful dignity protect him when he took part in their 
questions, from being refuted with petulance and abuse. Mean¬ 
while Claudius published a treati$e«to prove that the digamma 
was absolutely wanted ; and in the seventh year of his reign com¬ 
manded its naturalization, together with two otlier letters which he 
looked upon as equally indispensable.;}! It is not unfrequent on 
monuments of that epoch, inverted thus j—Dijus— dij/\e— 
AMPLiAj IT—^jiTELLius—and invariably with the power of our V 
consonant. The fact is, that the figure V, which is exclusively a 
consonant with us, was exclusively a vowel with the Romans,— 
to avoid confusion, therefore, we shall express their V vowel, by the 
modern U. Quintilian justified the innovation by the law com¬ 
mon to all languages —* that consecutive vowels cannot coalesce 
into syllables: one of them must become a consonant,’—and 
applying this law to all Latin words in the predicament of 
vulgus, seruus, decides, that ‘ they must be written ^ulgus, 
serjMs,’ (now vulgus, servus) * with the*Aeolic digamma, inasmuch 
as the Aeolic disucct greatly resembles the Latin. 

We may perhaps hereafter meet with some orthographical or 
prosodical marks familiar to the literary language of Greece, in 
the shape of digammas ; but w'e are afraid that no under this 
figure was ever rcritten even among the eailiest Acolians. The old 
inflexions and terminations of many words, the sharp and marked 

* Ad Attic, lib. xi. cp. 9. 'f Suetonius, lib. ii. 89. 

% Tacitus, lib. xi. 13. Suet. lib. v. 41, 42. 

$ Instit, lib. i. cup. 4. al. 0.—7. iil. 13.—d. al. 10. 
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articulation of letters, together with other Greek archaistii|f ivhich 
remained a3 constituent parts of the Latin language, were not 
^ite obliterated in the viva vox of the Aeolians and Dorians. 
The V consonant in particular, a strange sound to the pronuncia¬ 
tion and alphabet of other Greeks, was distinctly uttered like our 
V by the Aeolians, like our B by the Dorians—and in both ways 
by the Romans. This, however, in Greece, being a provincialism, 
the want of a corresponding letter was never perceived. Their Y 
W'as essentially a vowel modulated nearly as the'French U ; it 
necessarily acquired' amongst other vowels some of the power of a 
consonant; and even then it was less articulated than gently aspi¬ 
rated, as in EvsgysTvig, Evergetes. But a full V consonant for the 
Romans was a national pronunciation, and required a representa¬ 
tive in their alphabet. Their u always remained a vowel to the 
eye, whilst in a series of other consecutive vowels (as in ^mp~ 
LIAU1T, seruns, aeuum, auus, auia) it unavoidably became a 
consonant to the voice. Hence abABtts —Birii— metoria — Oct- 
ABiAtiiis, and a thousand similar instances in the inscriptions even of 
the Augustan age* instead of abavus — vixit — victoria — Octa- 
vianus. Roman names were likewise written by the Greeks some¬ 
times with the diphthong O Y, corresponding to the broad v of the 
Romans and modem ltalian8t(the French on )—sometimes with the 
B, OuieyiAiof-^Bigy/Xiof—for Firgilius. It is remarkable that a 
proper V consonant does not exist even among the thirty-four letters 
of the Russians, and they represent it by the Greek /3, which they 
adopted in addition to their Illyrian B. 

The same confusion from the same cause distressed the Italians, 
who, pronouncing Avo, uva, uova, wrote, until the sixteenth 
century, Auo, uua, uoua. A lively recollection is still preserved 
of the ridicule with which Trissino was overwhelmed by the wits of 
Leo Xlh’s court for his attempts to introduce ten new letters; still 
one imperceptibly prevailed, and that one is the consonant V ,'which 
by a quick appeal to the eye disentangled the Latin and the living 
languages from the incumbrance of the rules and exceptions under 
which the understanding of pupils and teachers laboured to recon¬ 
cile a single character with* two different powers. Had the simple 
contrivance of two distinct u.tV. occurred to the Latins, perhaps the 
digamma and the iEolians would have been little thought of; 
the letter would not have disappeared again ; wc should not have 
inherited their troubles, an<l never-ending chace after it through 
Greece,—although even when found, it is likely to remain a legacy 
in chancery for the special pleading of our learned posterity. Any 
form less unsightly, any name more congenial to the eye and idiom 


* Ficilus ad Acncid, lib, tu, 027.—G ruler, passim 
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of Roman people, would have preserved their second V: but 
Claudius was too deeply impressed with the notion that, without 
fresh erudition imported from Greece, his subjects would always 
appear barbarians; and accordingly he set the example of haranguing 
the ambassadors in Greek, and grounded his judicial decisions 
on quotations from Homer.* It is not unlikely that, being afraid 
and ashamed of the Vau or Hdu of old Latium, he decorated his 
new character with Greek titles,—which, nevertheless, were soon 
abrogated, perhaps by the tyrannical power of ridicule.—But we’ 
are guessing. All historical evidence is now lost with the books 
which Stoics and Dialecticians, and Epicureans, composed on 
grammar,—among others a grammar by Pliny the elder, attacked 
by every body,*!' and in which probably many doctrines about the 
new letters were severely treated. Indeed in his Natural History, 
in tracing the origin, the number, the various epochs and forms of 
the Greek and Roman alphabets, Pliny and the authorities of greater 
antiquity to which he refers, are silent respecting the digamma. 
The expressions digamma Aeoticum—iitera Claudii—Aeolica 
Utera are not to be found in any writer anterior to Quintilian, who 
pathetically but honestly laments its sudden death. * In writing 
Greek words, we have no occasion for the digamma; it is our lan¬ 
guage that demands it. This lettcir also rendered the syllables 
harsh; still it w'as useful to keep together our vowels. We have 
rejected its form, but we are not the less pursued by its power.’j; 

Soon after the reign of Claudius, the digamma was again oblite¬ 
rated de facto —but its rights were asserted by all the grammalici 
veteres; who, from the decline down to the utter corruption of the 
Latin language, never ceased enacting laws for its genuine pronun¬ 
ciation. "Phey were siq^erstitious collectors of antiquated relics, bad, 
good, and indifferent, classjng them under general names, as natu¬ 
ralists cal) a lion a cat: thus, whenever W'e look for solecisms and 
barbarisms, Donatus and his compilers refer us to some elegant lines 
of Virgil. By often copying, refuting, and seldom understanding 
one another, and each contradicting himself, they enveloped their 
rules, their brains, and the Aeolica lilera in the darkness which 
still hangs over our illuminated age. *Wc meet with high scholars 
harassing themselves to find out whether, and when, the digamma 
was pronounced like an F or a V,—like a B, or a P,—or a Pii 
or a W—whether and when it was called V a u— B a u — V a v—W a f 
— or Faff— upon which Fai»f we bave lately perused two disser¬ 
tations, each party choosing as arbitrators the (.irammutici I ctei'csl^ 


* Suetnn. lilj. v. 42. t Plin. Hist. Nat. Epist. ad Tituiii. 

t Quint. Tnst. liii. i. c:ip. 4. til. Hb. \i!. cup. 10. 

$ Letter of the Bisliop of St. David’s—llora: Pelasgicae, passim. 
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Maurus Tereiitianiis, to be more perspicuous and elegant^ com¬ 
posed a granmiar in Latin verse. The style of his poetry Jeaves 
us in some doubt whether he was a Homan, or a Greek, or rather, 
as it would seem from his two names, an African. We hear of 
his having flourished under Trajan. This, however, we could not 
affirm without the risk of injuring the claims of a subsequent century. 
But having deserved to be illustrated by Dawes,* * * § and being highly 
considered by our learned contemporaries, we shall quote him.— 
' The letter u (he says) is neither more nor less than a vowel.* 
But— 

At vade, venif vofa refer, tcncto iiultum, 

Crevisse sonum perspicis ct coisse crassum. 

Unde Aeoliis litera fingitur digammos 
Quae de numerojsit magis una consonantum .— 

* For a consonant, therefore, you must take the Aeolic digamina— 
but the digamma does not always keep the same place. It changes 
its position as it changes its sound—of many of these wonders, 
Sappho and her countrymen have convinced the world’— 

Molia gem turn digammon denique illam scriptitat 
Mutet nt situm^gvrae quando mutaxit sonum — 

Plura Sappho comprobaxit Aeoles et cacteri.^ 

Donatus and Diomedes argue f that the u, being sometimes a vow'cl 
and sometimes a consonant, is a letter which is neither vowel nor 
consonant,’—Sergius, therefore, concludes, rationally enovigh, * that 
the u is no letter at all’;};—others strenuously maintain ^ that it must 
be a demi vowel.*—Donatus and Sergius, again, assert ^ that the 
Aeolians employed the digamma for the sake of wcllfcd syllables— 
digamma apponunt dictionibus ut pinguescant —but that it had 
iiotliing to do with cither the spelling or the sense of the words’^ 
—Papirianus forbids us,' whenever w'e find a u usurping the rights 
of a consonant,’ to call it by any other name than digamma.’|| 

We have here presented our readers with a few specimens from 
the ponderous lucubrations of the Grammatici Veteres, touching a 
Iett(ir which e.xisted but three years in the Roman alphabet. The 
credit they enjoyed in their day, and their natural wish to circulate 
rather the copies of their ow''ii works than those of the authors they 
were compiling, combined, with religious opinions, to leave us 
little more than the titles of the grammatic&l treatises from Varro 
to Pliny. Cassiodorus, who might have preserved them, gave the 
preference to the more recent, for no other reason that we can 
guess, than that tliey tvere not pagans. After having been the 

• MisccMancaCritica, sect. i. f Gram. Vet. pag. 2.387.2397. 

t u vcrohoc ncciditpraprium, wt intcrdim nec consonans ncc voculu hahetur, id at, ut 

twu xit litera. p. 1827 . 

§ fSrrghis iit 1. Donat, Edit. p. 1827, 28. || Apiid Cussiod. Dc Orlli. cap. iv. 
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principal minister of the four kings, with whose dynasty began and 
ended the dominion of the Ostrogoths in Italy, he withdrew, to 
preserve, in a convent, the learning which neither his*perseverance 
nor his power had been able to keep alive in his country. He has 
left writings in which may be seen a powerful genius struggling 
against the barbarism of the age. He was liberal of his wealth, 
and fertile in ingenious expedients for multiplying the copies of 
books; and to teach his monks to transcribe them correctly he 
compiled, iniiis ninety-third year, the farrago of twelve grammarians' 
whom he calls his amanfissintos orthographos. Among them 
he places one of his contemporaries, and not one of the classical 
writers, unless, perhaps, it be Annaeus Coruutus, whose name.aud 
whose Latin are evidences of a less barbarous age. For the rest, 
amid their subtleties, their inconsistencies, and their dreams, one 
can always make out, that the digamnia is their common nescio 
quid to explain the riddle of a solitary v endowed with two different 
powers. Beda more wisely pointed out those words in which the 
uncertainty of spelling produced ambiguity of sense—and being 
silent about the digamma, which would have been hard to the un¬ 
derstanding of his fellow churchmen, direpted them to write aceruus 
or acerbuSf according to the different meaning wanted.'* 

Priscian, whose name (at the head of the grammarians) is still held 
in great veneration, tells us that tlie digamma was introduced by 
Caesar. He learned Latin in Asia, taught it at Constantinople, and 
• heard it spoken at Rome after the expulsion of the Gothic con¬ 
querors, and when Theodoric had already establislied the Ostrogoth 
dynasty in the western empire,—and yet almost all the notices we now 
possess respecting the use made of the iSolica Litera by the poets 
nearer Homer’s time are due to Priscian alone. * The JBolians (he 
says) employed the digamma sometimes as a simple u consonant, 
sometimes as a double consonant, sometimes as a vowel, and some¬ 
times as a rmti fulcrum) to the hiatus.*—In suppoft of these different 
conclusions, he quotes lines from the most ancient Aeolian poetry, 
which he writes with the digamma; besides, he reminds us twice, 
that he had read upon a very old monument the names of Demo- 
phoon and Laocoon, thus, — AaFoxuFoav.'f He lays it 

down as a general rule, that the diganima was only a note indicating 
sometimes a gentle aspiration, ancf sometime^ nothing whatever— 
* F digamma Jeolis est quando in metris pro. nihilo accipiebant* 
Priscian moreover, in the beginning of his work, distinctly says, 
‘ that the diganima, ii verissme velimtts inspicercy had never been 
a Greek letter, having been introduced by the Romans only’—and 


* Deda de Ortliogr. Oram. Vet. |>. 

t Et quod hoc vcruni nt, ostendunt eptgrammata quae egomet Ugi intripode vetustmmo 
ApoUimsqui stat in Xirolopho Ji^'antii —Lib. i. |>. 517. lib. vi. 709. 
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* that the Aeolians, in lieu^of the digamma, had the ♦ comrtfm to 
ail the Greeks.’* * * § Why then does he, who lived six centuries after 
Christ, insert'^the digaiiima in Greek lines, composed six centuries 
before Christ ? 

The declaration of Quintilian before referred to, * that in writing 
Greek w’ords, they had no need of the iBolic letter’—the silence 
of all the Greeks, from Uerudotus to Dionysius of Halicarnassus— 
the circumlocution of Dionysius, which would have been unneces* 
aary had the digamma been commonly known—and the inconsist¬ 
encies of the grammarians, a6ford strong evidence that from the 
earliest period of Greek literature down to the first Roman em¬ 
perors, this letter was never inserted in the copies of any Greek 
writer. We are aware that to this evidence, men of far more learn¬ 
ing than we can pretend to, are not disposed to yield; and they will 
silence us with a quotation from Trypho, who is supposed to have 
been a disciple of Origen,f and who, after repeating the very 
words of Dionysius, Favee^ and FeXevoc, as genuine instances of the 
digamnia * among lonians, .^olians, Dorians, Laconians and Boeo¬ 
tians’—adds, * that Alcaeus must have also indifferently written 
*gr,^ig xut We, do not find that the Right Reverend 

Prelate has happily quoted this passage; but, at all events, this is a 
single example, brought forward by a single witness, whose com¬ 
petency is still called in question;—in a small tract, the authenticity 
of w'hich is doubted by its late learned editors^—Gregorius, who 
refers to the iEolian Lyrics for instances of the various pronuncia¬ 
tions among Greeks; Longinus, who had studied them critically; and 
Athenaeus, who quotes them as an antiquary—have furnished us 
with phrases, lines, stanzas, and long extracts, without once hinting 
that a letter, so essential, either existed or was wanting in the copies 
which bad come down to them. Again, if the digamnia ever did 
find a place in the fyrics, these very extracts are sufficient to satisfy 
us that it must htve been rather subservient to the quantity of the 
syllables, than essential to the poetical language of the early 
A£oliaus, or^to the sense of the words. Those who are interested 
in proving that the digamma formed one of the elements of the 
Homeric alphabet, grant, qt the same time, that its use became 
afterwards arbitrary ;|{ but th^ ought also to grant, that it must 
have been very unfrequent. Of Sappho, whose epoch is one of 
the less distant from Homer’-s time, wc now possess, in many 


* Lib. i.eap. iv. De Numero Literarum, p. 543. 

t HonV Pblaboicx, pag. 93. note IZ. But see, Quar. Review, vul. xiii. pag. 349. 

t HAOH AEEEAN. sect. xi. 

§ Ceterum ut verum fatear, htt lacinue, Tryphmu vomine, quod prte se ferunt, haud- 
quaifuam digine sunt, —Museum Ciiticum, vul. i. pag. 3^> 

|] Hej no ad Iliad, xix. Excurs. ii. 
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diiTei^nt fragments, about two hundred and twenty lines, in which, 
nevertheless, the diganima cnniiot be inserted but iQ three >vords, 
namely, caFov for «*ov—and in the following admirable passage, 
which wc iind lately printed, thus: 

Tf fJLs ^unetf, 

OuSir it' iku , 
tt»[Af4.h y?Ma<ret fiTayt — 

Both the prosody and images gain by altering the last word euyi 
into FsFaye :* these digaminas, by preventing the line from running 
fast, convey to the ear the faltering of a lover’s tongue at the 
sudden sight of the beloved object; although Feays would do as 
well. But the first line expresses that quick agitation and rapture of 
soul which is succeeded by the stupefaction of our faculties; and FiScS 
clogs the rapidity required by the imntative harmony and by the 
images of the line, and which is preserved by the cog yu§ TSw ers, 
read by Longinus, commonly printed e/Sco crs. Now in favour of the 
diganmia, the line underwent the steel and fire of the philological 
«}*eralors ; <re is displaced and transformed into ts.— ^Tliat xs sounds 
more ^olic than ce, and F/Sw more so than Urn, is evinced by the 
Latin te and video; yet, to ground enlendations in any language 
'Upon analogies afforded by another derived from it, will prove a doc¬ 
trine, we are afraid, very often, if not always, fallacious ; especially 
in the poets, who in no age or country ever bind themselves to 
the idioms of any particular dialect. Alcaeus’s fragments are 
almost as numerous as those of Sappho; still, with the exception of 
Foivov, instead of o/vov (Finum) —Fl^yov—and possibly one or two 
more, there are no other words in which the insertion of the 
digamma would agree with the metre. Heyne found no opportu¬ 
nity of restoring it to the numerous poems of the great lyric bard. 
W hile the etymology of a vast number of w'ords in Pindar recog¬ 
nizes the digamma, the prosody rejects it, with a few exceptions, 
as in kmiKTot. uva^j w’hcre the opening of the tw'o alphas upon each 
other might be avoided by reading FavaJ :* but it is probable that 
Pindar, w'hose verses were written for professional singer^ had rea¬ 
sons founded upon musical analogies for leaving the hiatus open. 
I'liese remarks apply to one of the longest and most splendid of 
his odes. It has served as a modekfor the p-?tty mosaic of the 
‘ prophecy of Nereus,’ which Horace put together from Greek 
hemistichs—and forms the magnificent group which Gray, in his 
‘ Bard,’ worked up from the rude chronicles of the British dy¬ 
nasties. 

Heyne, turning from the lyric to the epic, and cyclic bards, and 
going back from Pindar to Homer, perceived even in Hesiod, that 

* Pytli. iv. 159.—Ilcyn. Edit. 
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the chances of the metre and the poet's choice had always beiVi the 
sole arbiters of the admission or omission of the digamma.* Nei¬ 
ther in the Iliad nor Odyssey could the etymology which requires 
its insertion always be reconciled with the measure which obsti¬ 
nately rejects it. Juno sometimes may be called but, at other 
times, must retain her popular appellation of*H/jij. Of all Greek 
words, tlie one most unquestionably entitled to thedigammais av^g, 
and which, meaning man and warrior, occurs in both poems as fre¬ 
quently as any in Homer; yet Homer's prosody does rfot allow it in 
any instance to be written Fenn^g—tarn lubricum est aliquid pro- 
nunciare in Homerivis ! 

The digamma, after the revival of learning, occasionally re¬ 
appeared upon medals and monuments, but surrounded by new 
clouds and anomalies, so as 4o impress upon the most intrepid an¬ 
tiquaries the fear that it will for ever remain a phenomenon. Jab- 
lonsky (if we remember rightly) in his Egyptian Memnon^ takes it 
either for an article or an orthographic distinction, to which the 
ancient kings of £gypt were entitled; and they, no doubt, trans¬ 
ferred the prerogative to Uie crowned heads of Greece; possibly 
he is correct. Others, meeting with it in a numerical capacity, on 
coins of a very late period, reasonably inferred tiiat this character, 
having occupied the sixth place in the primitive alphabet, was often 
employed instead of the number 6. Montfaucon persisted in 
thinking it a Greek E, which had been deprived by time of its in¬ 
ferior bar, and thus transformed into a Latin F. The moimmeiils 
lately dug up have, however, incontestibly proved that the cha¬ 
racter did^ once exist in Greece. At one time we find it engraved 
as an upright F, at another, thus and on the Etruscan inoiui- 
ments more frequently thus C. It may be recognized also in the 
form of an H, or the half of that letter, thus K 

In the first three lines of the Elean inscription, there are no less 
than six^, and tlie monument is so entire and W'ell preserved, that 
there can be no doubt concerning any cme of the letters : besides, 
it is a treaty, and must have been worded in precise language, and 
engraved under inspection. The date assigned to it by one of the 
most competent judges in thdfee matters is the seventh century Ji. C.f 
Hence spring two weighty inductions—that the digamma still existed 
in Homer s age—and that sufficient time had not elapsed to pro¬ 
duce any great alteration in its employment. But it does not follow 
that it was not an archaism even in Homer's time. The same cri- 
-tic, admitting that archaisms in form were retained down to a very 
late period, maintains ‘ that none but the customary modes of 

luum ineomtantem dcpj’ehcudtrc licet Jam in Ilcsiodo. —Excurs. ii. ati 
Iliad.^ XIX. vol.vii. pag. 717. sigq. 

f Clauiciil Journal, No. xxvi. 
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speec\i tind writing, in use among the parties, would be employed 
in a treaty of alliaiice interesting to all, and therefofe required to 
be intelligible to ail/ A treaty between two petty tribes, at a 
time when the knowledge of the letters of the alphabet was confined 
to a few individuals, must have been written by the priests; and, in 
fact, tlie violation of any of the articles incurs a fine, * to be paid 
toward the ceremonies in honour of Jupiter Olympius.' These 
men were at,oiice priests, lawyers, and legislators; three orders oC 
persons, who, even amon^ more civilized nations, are from age to age 
wisely tenacious of archaisms. 

To archaisms of form are superadded, in many inscriptions, espe¬ 
cially in the more ancient, idioms and anomalies arising both from 
the dialect of the country and the caprice of individuals. We shall 
once more have recourse to the authority of Mr. Knight. We 
cannot always adhere to his conclusions, though we may occasion¬ 
ally avail ourselves of his principles, for no wh^re do we find more 
candour in the statement of facts, nor more acuteness in observing 
and generalizing them. He admits * that the people of Argos, the 
Lacedemonians, the lihodians, the inhabitants of Crete, and indeed 
of each tow'n of Crete, and of every corner of Greece, all differed 
ill their dialects; that all these dialects were, nevertheless, very 
ancient corruptions of the Homeric language; and that the lyric 
and tragic poets, who are called iEolians or Dorians, far from 
.writing in the language peculiar to any single people, employed 
one common to all the poets.**—How then shall a few lines of a 
pact between two petty tribes, but just emerging, perhaps, from 
the state of Nomades, serve as a criterion of the alphabet and 
language of Homer? We greatly fear, that inscriptions upon 
monuments and coins, whatever be their age or country, will be 
found but fallacious guides in philological investigations. The 
diphthong Ai, which had been early naturalized at Home, began 
to be an archaism in Cicero’s time, and has ever since given 
place to the A£. The K, which was, on the contrary, a new im¬ 
portation, was proscribed as an useless incumbrance, and never em¬ 
ployed unless in the abbreviation of Kalendts. Yet at a period 
when the Romans possessed a settled literary language, admitting 
neither provincialisms nor dialects, dnd the graiu.narians were pre¬ 
sided over by the chiefs of the empire, eight pontiffs, in inscribing their 
names upon a monument dedicated to Tiberius, combined the 
spurious self-intruded K with* the obsolete AI, and for Caesar 
wrote KAisAR.f Again, from an eye-witness, such as Tacitus, 
we learn that the new letters of Claudius were only to be met with 
ill the edicts of that emperorand yet we read an inscription be- 

* Pruk‘ 1 ;. in tloiii. isecl. Ixviii. et passim. t Suctuiiii Edit. Hack. 1667. ad calc. 

t AnnnI. lii). xi. !iect. 13. rxir. 
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ginning ex auctoritateImp. Caes. Vespasiani, and ending 
TEUMiNA^iT.* If the few books which remain to us, had also 
been destroyed by the Attilas and Gregories, during the dark ages, 
and we possessed no other specimens of tlie written language of the 
Romans than similar inscriptions, would it now be believed that 
the most correct and prevalent orthography was indicated in tiie 
TERMiNA^iTof monuments ex acctoritate Vespasiani, 
■and in the Katsar of the college of pontiffs under Tiberius? 
Seriously, we wonder that no German editor has yet undertaken 
to rectify the Cmsar of Virgil, of Cicero, of Livy, and of Caesar 
himself, in his own Commentaries. 

As the Elean inscription seems to be now the corner-stone of the 
systems on the digamma, w^ shall give it a little more attention, not 
with any hope of accounting for its syntax—that is not essential to 
the question, and x^puld be above our abilities—but in ET^AOIOI, 
one of its words, w’C again meet w'iih the proximity of the T and 
the F, or digamma. One of the illustrators of this tenebrous F 
warns us—* that the employment of both letters in the same word 
certainly appears anomalous —alluding, however, not to the ETIFA- 
OIOI, but to the word AFTTQ in the Delian inscription, w'hich 
in Bentley’s day raised grea^t clouds, in which Da>ves involved 
liimself, and which were afterward dissipated by the explanation— 

* that the stone-cutter, uncertain whether be should engrave the word 
after the ancient mode, with a F, or the modern, with a T, put 
down both one and the other.’^ Perhaps we shall find a different 
explanation in the System which, we think, we are fairly entitled 
to erect upon the facts we have collected. Tliey are, indeed, very 
few; their contradictions numerous and, disheartening; and to 
make them reciprocally throw light upon each other, we must ha¬ 
zard so many conjectures, that our history is likely to end in ro¬ 
mance. Yet what else are philological systems ? They are, never¬ 
theless, necessary to deliver us from a state of distressing pyrrho- 
nism,—and, romance for romance, we must at least endeavour to 
give ours some show of verisimilitude. 

First, then. Among the sixteen characters of the primitive 
Greek alphabet, there existed gt letter bearing the same form as the 
F, and occupying the same (sixth) place, which it still holds in some 
of the oriental alphabets, in the Latin, and in the living European 
languages. It probably had in Greece a name little differing fiom 
the vau of Judea and Latium. 

2d. Alphabetical signs, in every language, indicate no more than 
the~ genus of the sounds proper to them ; for it would be impossible 

• Surton ibi. + Dr* Miitah—Hone rdiisgica-, p. (iO, nutc 2. 
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to invent signs enough to represent all the various shades and modi* 
fications in the articulation or modulation of each letter, according 
to its different positions. Thus the English 1 indicates, in the 
words king, kind, bird, girt, four distinct sounds, though always in 
the same position, namely, preceded by one, and followed by two 
consonants; and w'ithout its modem transformation into J, it would 
also represent a consonant, as it did in the Latin. 

3d. The Qreek F, in like manner, whilst the alphabet was very 
scanty and imperfect, represented the aspirated articulations of our 
F, II, B, and V, diversified, modified, and combined adinjinitum, 
by the intermixture of colonies which, according to the general no¬ 
tion, migrated fi om Asia and Egypt into Greece; and those which, 
according to Wakefield and Horae Tooke, quitting the north, car¬ 
ried to the aborigines of Greece and Ttaly the self-born Teutonic 
language, afterwards employed in the composition of the Iliad and 
of the iEneid. 

4th. From its first introduction into Latium, the F was frequently 
pronounced like B, as in the words anciently written sifilare and 
sibiiare, — af, ab are indifferently prefixed to the verb /ero—likeH, 
as trafo, and traho; and the inteijection heu from the Greek 
but more frequently like F, and V, as afterwards l^irgo —and 

likewise in some words which, in the primitive Greek, began with 
a digamma, or continued to be spelled with a as faselus (kidney* 
bean) facnjXoj —Vinum (wine) roivof —^amilia (family) Fo/fc/Xia— 
besides Fomewm and hordeum (barley)—F iVcms and hirens (goat) 
—feedus and hadus (kid)—words which, belonging to agriciil* 
turc, were early introduced; and * their first letter W’as pronounced,* 
says Varro, *as F, H, or V, indifferently, by the country people in 
the vicinity of Rome.’* War and religion, which precede even 
agriculture, furnish words in which the H, F, and V, are commu- 
tablc, or substituted for the digamma, as Pastes, hastes (enemies) 
—Fos^m, ho^ia (a victim)—F«voy, fanum (a temple)— Pota, vota 
(vows)— F«tov, Jatum (fate)—and, Eorioi, in the prnnitive Greek 
Heo-Ti'a, or Psarloi, the most ancient among the tutelar deities of 
the Etrurians and Romans implored Virgil: 

Di patni indigetes, ei Romule, YisstA gue mater 
Qu(E Tuscum 2'U>erim,ei Romana palatia seitas. 

But the Romans, having no alphabetic sign to express the V in 
many words originally written with the vau, which had been the^pri- 
mitive name of their F, had recourse to the analogies of the Aeolic 
pronunciation of a V consonant. Indeed their own F could not be 
any more com mutable with other letters ; for, on account either of 
its primitive harshness, or subsequent changes in itspow'ers,no Greek 

• l)c Lin. Lat. lib. iv. cap. 19. 
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in Cicero’s age could utter it—it offended Quintilian’s ear by its 
■sound, whicli'did not appear to belong to the human voice,*—But 
in Greece, the different powers of this character were early softened 
down and divided among new letters. 

5th. The first letter added to the original sixteen in Greece,and 
which still keeps the seventeenth place, was the V, afterwards T. 
Although introduced among the Latins at different epochs under 
hoth its forms, this letter remained constantly a vowel^and was ne* 
ver pronounced as among the Greeks. The T, placed between con¬ 
sonants, is a full vowel; and between vowels, a half consonant, as 
w’e have observed in the word "Eve^Tyis » and it was with this pro¬ 
nunciation that it took the place of the digamma in several words, 
as, aHrixet —awroj— uvtu§ —originally ctfrutet — a^os — eJFrug. Still 
a traditional articulation of the F was loi^ preserved in the B of the 
Dorian mountaineers, wdio, like the Spartans, troubled their heads 
very little about improvements, and professed to be tenacious of 
ancient manners. ^ The w'ord ^^onjo, anciently Fgaereg, is to this 
day by the Albanian Greeks, as well as the Latin Frater by the 
Sclavonians, pronounced Bratter. —^The ^olian islanders, lying 
nearer Asia, natorally voluptuous, and fruitful in poets, in preserv¬ 
ing the same primitive pronunciation, softened it into the V, wanted 
in the Roman alphabet, long after the corresponding character had 
disappeared from the Greek. The T bears evident traces of having 
been substituted for a letter, which, like the obliterated F, concen¬ 
trated in itself Mveral aspirative powers; for it is aspirated in Greek; 
and in the Latinized words it is invariably preceded by an H. 

6th. The H was likewise early added to the sixteen primitive let¬ 
ters in Greece; its figure is sUll to be found in the sixth place, 
which had belonged to the superseded F, and its powers, like those 
of the F, w^ere both guttural and dental aspirations. Asa gut¬ 
tural consonant it was pronounced nearly as in the living lan¬ 
guages; and combined with the T or the FI (P) produced the den¬ 
tal aspirativ^sounds of the English TH, in the word Theatre, and 
of the PH, in such words as Philosophy, In a short time the H, 
still continuing to hold the sixth place, came exclusively to repre- 

^^*louble E, or rather an E, prolonged by a soft aspiration. 
The TH was then represented by a single sign 0 , which looks like 
a rounded H, and is still next to it in the series. The OH was 
likewise represented by the single sign ♦, which keeps the eighteenth 
place next to T, and looks like a reversed 0; they are occasionally 
found to be commutable. 

7th. The vicissitudes of the F, or van, or digamma, and its ra¬ 
mifications, although nearly the same, took place in Italy at periods 


* Iiislit. Jib. XII. tap. 10. 
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so much more recent, that we could almost trace their causea and 
epochs,—but their epochs in Greece are beyond the reach of 
chronology. Euripides, disserting in dramatic verses about the al¬ 
phabet, finds the O in the reign of Theseus : now we hear that it is 
very doubtful whether any Theseus ever existed. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that this 0 with^ its kindred was long 
preceded by the T and H, and we think it very probable that, 
upon the intipduction of these two characters, ^e Greek F dis¬ 
appeared for ever from the alphabetic series, to become a numeral 
mark, and oftener an orthographical note, under different forms. 

8th. Accordingly, whenever the T, the H, (as an aspirate) or the 
O and occur in Greek lines and inscriptions, with the F, the F 
cannot express any particular sound like other letters; it is only an 
indication sometimes of their aspirative,* sometimes of their metrical 
power, and sometimes a formal archaism ; and in ail these posi* 
tions, arbitrarily omitted, and often incorrectly inserted, as is the 
case with orthographical notes in every language. Thus in the 
AFTTO of the Delian, and in the ET FAOIOlS of the Elean in¬ 
scription, the F is more likely to have been misplaced as an ortho¬ 
graphical sign than as a letter, whose omission or addition always 
alters, and sometimes altogether destroys both the word and the 
sense. Still we think that the Deliah and Elean stone-cutters were 
right; their digammas being claimed as an aspirative note by the 
T of AFTTO, and as an intermediate aspiration without which 
the seven consecutive vowels of the ETA'AOIOl could not be pro¬ 
nounced. 

9th. With the exception of the Etruscan C, the figures F, H,F— 
regarded on old coins and monuments as legitimate or spurious di- 
gammas, differ little from each other. They were commutablc, 
and this is the reason why the Athenians and the Alexandrine wri¬ 
ters never mention the F, seldom the H, and often the F. T%e 
former was leserved for inscriptions, like our capital letters on 
similar occasions; the latter, being sooner written, |>revailed in 
nianuscript'lines: indeed, the F, even in the opinion of our best 
critics, has almost, if not precisely, Jthe same metrical power as 
tiie Fi and the Ailolic digamma.* It was supposed to be the half 
of an FI, and to have performed foP the Greeks the same office as 
the H entire character for tlie Romans,*1* among whom it was not 
so much a letter as a note, written by VirgiPs own hand in his 

H 

poems thus AENA, now AHENA.;{; The F looks also like an 
F purposely deprived of its upper side-stroke. Its opposite ^ 
was added much later, either by some librarian of the Ptolemies, or 

* Knichl's Greek Alphab. page 35. t Ciraniuatici Veteres, page 1829. 
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by one of the laiireat philologists of the Roman emperor's house¬ 
hold. Quinfilian, in alluding to both signs, seems to complain that 
the second was little employed.* But the Byzantine grammarians 
made an extravagant use of both ; and to write them quicker, 
transformed them into the two notes (* ') still commonly used to 

indicate the strong or soft aspiration of the Greek vowels. 

We are already prepared to demolish this system of ours, at the 
‘very first intimation of any other that shall better, explain and 
reconcile the absolute silence of the great ancient writers, and the 
inconsistencies of the minor ones, respecting the i^olic digamina. 
Could we have foreseen what bright illusions of our own, and pos¬ 
sibly of others we should destroy, w'e had certainly declined looking 
into the reality of facts. \Ye have only learned, once again, that 
nothing in this world ever perishes, and every thing is continually 
undergoing a series of melancholy transformations. TTie best or¬ 
nament of the Assyrian, Pelasgic, Phoenician, Kgyptian, Greek, 
and Latin alphabets; the boast of the .^olians; the favourite oc¬ 
cupation of the rulers of nations; the long vision of the learned 
Romans; and the meteor, which, during the darkness of the middle 
ages, dazzled the eyes of the grammaiici veteres, is now only to 
be recognized in two inverted commas familiar to schoolboys !— 
The exertions, however, of eminent scholars will, in all probability, 
restore the digatnma to its pristine glory, by preserving it for ever in 
the poems of Homer. 

Vsum digammi ex ^ato Bentleii primo iutetfexere viri docti ;— 
and whatever be the future fate of this letter, its various appella¬ 
tives will, doubtless, one day be superseded by that of Thb Bri¬ 
tish Digamma. English travellers, antiquaries, and scholars, 
have been indefatigable in drawing it forth from the dust of anti¬ 
quity, combating its adversaries, and asserting its original rights. 
Bentley had observed that, very frequently in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
the colloca|ion of syllables was not such as to prevent the hiatus, 
known to have been so obnoxious to the Athenians. This ap¬ 
peared to him the less analogous with the language of Homer, 
as it often arises in those, very words whose etymology shows 
that they were originally written with the digainma. These coin¬ 
cidences, and the changes w’hichthe Greek alphabet has undergone 
in the form and power of some of its letters, the addition of others, 
and the early disappearance of the F, and the aspirative H, con¬ 
firmed Bentley's inductions, and led him to conclude that the F 
must have been the letter which, in the Homeric versification, 
being prefixed to words beginning with a vowel, had exercised 
some of the pow'crs of a consonant, and which, having been dropped 
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in subsequent ages, left a vacuity between proximate vowels. 
Although an eminent scholar in the ancient languages, and still 
more in the Greek than the Latin, yet it would seem that faia ac¬ 
quirements could not direct him in the application of a dis¬ 
covery suggested to him by the impulse of his genius. The nanie 
alone of the heroine of the Iliad tormented Bentley, quite as much 
as her beauty did Paris and Menelaus. In addition to the autho 
rity of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the poet Astyages, as quoted by^ 
Priscian, conferred upon her the prerogative of the digamma; and 
her identity is placed beyimd a doubt, by the name of her father, 
coupled with her own, TuvBapiSa RXsvav, in a very old inscripfion 
copied by Pausanias. In Homer’s verses, however, she is con¬ 
stantly faithful to her modem name of’fiKemj. Bentley, therefore, 
saw himself reduced to the alternative either of giving up the 
digamma, or of impugning the authority of Dionysius, Pausanias, 
and Priscian;—and then upon what foundation rested his doctrine ? 
'J'hc numberless erasures in the margin of his copy of Homer— 
which was the lirst edition of Stephanus—and his often-repeated, 
but always unsuccessful essays uppn words in the same predica¬ 
ment, afford abundant proof that he struggled hard to reconcile the 
ancient rights of the digamma with ^ose still more ancient of the 
Homeric prosody— 

Atqm vultus erat magna et prceclara minantis. 

Probably his unsuccessful attempts W'ere unknown even to his 
most intimate friends, as the extracts which we now possess were 
not published before the beginning of the present century. His 
admirers raised high expectations of an edition of Homer, which 
never appeared : while confiding, and with great reason, in his ex¬ 
traordinary attainments, he strove in vain to overcome difficulties, 
though continually proclaiming himself, 

Digammi ultorem ;—ct veilns odia aspera movit. 

Soon after the death of Bentley, Daw'es, * who, like ftiany others, 
borrowed his ideas, and repaid him with abuse,’ seized upon the 
digamma. In the full confidence that he should establish a new 
doctrine, and with the intention, perhap's, of revenging himself on the 
preponderant celebrity of its .inventor, Dawes interpreted, in his own 
W'ay, the Sybilline phrases of the Grammaiici Peteres; introduced 
new readings to tally with his own explanations; and compiled a 
psaiterium of words, most of which etymologically may be written 
with the digamma, but are confounded with others not entitled 
to it. Nevertheless, with great ingenuity and erudition, he suc¬ 
ceeded in proving that the A^olians and lonians must have assigned 
to the digamma two diflerent powers, each suited to their respec¬ 
tive dialects; that therefore, in editing Greek writers, we ought to 
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employ two distinct characters, the one representing the j^ollc and 
the other the'Ionic pronunciation; for, as Homer was unquestion¬ 
ably an Ionian, if instead of the Ionic, the ^olic digamma be pro¬ 
nounced in his verses, it would certainly barbarise both his 
poems.* Bentley perhaps had never expected such a distinction; 
yet foreseeing the objection to the admission of the .Sk>lic cha¬ 
racter in the text of an Ionian, and helping himself with Strabo s 
tradition, * that the iSolians also had migrated into ,Asia Minor,’ 
he inferred the existence of the digamma in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
because Homer, though born among the lonians, must have been 
by paternal or maternal descent an dSolian.f Still he involved 
Ins doctiine in two new difficulties—the epoch of the ^olian mi¬ 
gration, long anterior to the Ionian—and the words which, though 
spelled with the digamnia in the JEIolic dialect, must, by all the 
law's of prosody, be left in Homer’s text without it. 

Dawes allows us to translate the Latin word Violeus into the 
iBolic dialect by the word FlOAAFOS, giving to the digamma 
the name of Fau, and the sound of our V; but to translate it in 
the Ionic dialect, we must write and spell it with the English W, 
thus—W10AAW02. £(esides his W digamma, Dawes pertina¬ 
ciously contends that many Attic and several Ionic inflexions camiot 
be correctly spelled without the insertion of the H digamma; as, 
for a specimen, ew^haio^, ew’§hewer,ew 0 he??, ewphi]^ayro, ewghij^ev, 
EW ^hiyigcay, ew^hi^rav*—Independent of more serious objections, 
the meie appearance of Greek characters coupled W'ith a Teutonic 
figure brought the doctrine into such disgrace, that the very name 
of digamma is to this day scouteA by the learned of Europe. 
Moreover, even the Germans cannot catch the English pronuncia¬ 
tion of the W, which must have augmented the misunderstanding, 
already irreconcileable, amongst scholars. Indeed if we could 
bring together a dozen Greek professors from different universities, 
and make them repeat the same line of the Iliad, the reciter him¬ 
self would Wj the ordy one who could understand a word of it; and 
if the digamma be intended to perform the functions of the unde- 
flnable aspirated and unaspirated W, no Italian, and still less any 
niodcrii Greek, were he even constrained by an Austrian or Turk¬ 
ish ordinance, could hope to utter it. 

This dissimilarity of pronunciation is a reasonable cause of 
doubt whether the open vowels, which suggested to Bentley the re- 
m^y of the digamma, be really a defect. With the examination of 
this point we shall close this part of our task, whose narcotic influ¬ 
ence is stealing over our senses, and gradually blunting any feeling 
of wonder at the repugnance of our readers to follow us— 

* Iliad, xix. £xcur». 2. pag. risTnot! 

t JVlitLe]], Critica, cap. iv. 
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But we now see the haven nigh at hand. 

To which we mean our weary course to bend; • 

Veer the main sheet, and bear up for the land. 

The frequency of the hiatus in ancient poets offends, more or 
less, every modern reader; this very frequency, however, ougtit to 
justify the inference that by them it was not considered as a blemish. 
In the fragments of the old Roman poetry we meet with more in¬ 
stances of hiatus than in the whole work of Lucretius ; and in the 
few poems of Catullus again, more than in Virgil, who neverthe¬ 
less contrives occasionally to preserve the character of the primi¬ 
tive Latin, as in the Georgies, 

Ante iibi Acoae Atlantidcs abscondantur, 
and ill the JEneid . 

Nerddum Matii et Neptuno Aegeo, 

Bentley’s aversion to the open vowel seems to have even induced 
him not to alter the common reading of Horace, 

0 ego non felix quam tufugis — 

Baxter and Gessner re-admitted O ego,in felix, as quoted by tlie 
ancients. Tlie lower w'c descend in the scale of chronology, as 
far down as Claiidian, the fewer hiatus we meet with, and w'e do 
not recollect a single one even in Lulaii. But who, independent¬ 
ly of their other qualities, would prefer the harmony of Lucan and 
his followers to that of Lucretius ? And whence the stiffness and 
noisy uumbeis of their poetry, if it be not from their eagerness to 
catch the strong sounds of the consonants, and their fear of w'eak- 
ening them by too many vowels ? 

Now as the Latin, on account of the proportion and combina¬ 
tion of vowels and consonants in its words, may be considered as 
the intermediate between the southern and northern languages, we 
have reason to infer, that the Greek being more full of vow'els, its 
primitive poets might have furnished more instances of the hiatus. 
The two most poetical modem languages, the one librthern, the 
other southern, both composed of contractions of ancient and fo¬ 
reign words, will lead us to the saqie conclusion. The Eng¬ 
lish, by dropping the vowels, converted the southern words into 
harsh monosyllables, as from spiritui, spright. 'ihe Italian, on the 
contrary, by dropping consonants and adding vowels, softened the 
Gothic monosyllables introduced during the middle ages, as in 
bald and land, of which they make baldo, landa ; and marescalco 
and maresciallo, from the composite Saxon mar-schalL* Never¬ 
theless 


* The Italians, not to con round the leader of an army with a blacksmith, keep dis¬ 
tinct these two words, as in French marichal and marishal^ferrant ; the root, however. 
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theless both these languages, so dissimilar in the use of Ui^ same 
alphabet, affprd the same evidence that their primitive writers rather 
sought than avoided the concourse and opening of the vowels. 

I)ante, from the very third line 

* Che la diritta via era sroarrita/ 

to the end of his long poem, seems to delight in hiatus, which 
none of his successors would have ventured to admit,, yet which, 
jn his verse, could not be altered without changing altogether the 
original character of a poetic language created by him; and de¬ 
stroying at the same time a species of melody, which seems the 
music of nature herself. The second of the following lines ofieis 
ail instance both of the melting of the vowels, and of the hiatus, 
equally shocking to a modern ear— 

Queste parole di colore oscuro, 

Vidi to scritte al sommo d'utia porta. 

— ^The vidi io, of which no versifier from Petrarch downwards, 
would have made more than two syllables, vid* io, must be pro¬ 
nounced, in Dante, either vi-dii-Of or vi-di‘iOf in both ways 
making three syllables, otherwise the accent does not fall in its 
proper place, and the measure is incomplete. Such instances arc 
to 1^ met with in Milton, not so much because his ear had been 
educated by Greek, Latin, and Italian poets, as because he was 
less distant from the origin of his vernacular tongue, and was jus¬ 
tified by the example of his predecessors. He is always careful 
to avoid all collision of consonants, and skilful in availing himself 
of the position of vowels, so as to lead the reader to dwell upon, 
w ithout however dividing, them; as in the line, beautiful to an 
Italian, and, w'e venture to add, to an old English reader— 

* To set himself in glory above his peers.' 

But no one amongst Milton's successors eithei could or durst em¬ 
ploy the same contrivance. A modern reader cannot relish lines 
which compel him, contrary to the habits of his organs, to melt 
they and a into a diphthong, or to divide them and find eleven, in¬ 
stead of ten syllables. But neither this conventional pronuncia¬ 
tion, nor the prevailing phalanx of consonants, can prevent the 
opening or melting of vowels^. ‘This alternative (says Mr. Cow'- 
per) proposes itself to a modern versifier, from-whence there is no 
escape, which occurs perpetually, and which, choose as he may, 
presents him alw’ays W'ilh an evil,—when the particle (the) pre¬ 
cedes a vowel, shall he melt it into the substantive, or leave the 
hiatus open .<* Both practices are offensive to a delicate ear.' 

is not French, as Dr. Johnson supposes. Mar-skuil wus the inspector of the king’s 
horses, and ilic cuiiiniaiider of the cavalrjy ; from the Saxon word skull, a servant, and 
muret which most probably, during the middle ages, iiieuut hordes in general. 
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Such l>(rences were little complained of by the old English; nei> 
^er were the Attic expedients against the vacuity qpcasioned by 
open vowels resorted to by the earlier writers, as Hippocrates and 
Herodotus. Hiatus are to be found even in lliucydides, who, 
perhaps influenced by his anti-deniocratical feelings, refused to 
flatter the car of his countrymen, and preferred a style more ana¬ 
logous to that of the ancients ,—prmjractiorj nec salts ut ita dicam 
rotundas * In justiiication of Plato's neglecting to fill up the 
hiatus, it has been alleged, that as a writer of dialogues he had* 
some right to preserve occasionally the unassuming eloquence of 
philosophers conversing limong themselves: tiie poets, however, 
who flourished under the Ptolemies were less afraid of the open 
vowel, and imitated it precisely in those places where they thought 
that Homer had invariably admitted it. This, we have already 
seen, is accounted for by their bad taste and unacquaiutance with 
the digamnia. But it might also be observed that the rules laid 
down by Isocrates in favour of round and flowing periods—his 
pretensions to subject even prose writers to the metrical laws of 
poetry—and his lucubrations during ten years upon a speech, in 
order to carry to the highest perfection d wonderful combination 
of vowels and consonants, of wisdom and sbphistry, of pathos and 
antitheses, were laughed at even by^his w'armest admirers,i* and 
superseded by the more rational doctrine of Demetrius Phalereus, 
one of the founders of the Alexandrine literature, whom we quote 
the more willingly, as he was an Athenian, vel hoc memoria dig- 
nus, quod ultimas est fere ex yJtticis qui did possit orator—quern 
tamen in illo medio dicendi genere prafert omnibus Cicero. J— 
* From the affluence of vowels, as in the word requiring a 

protracted modulation of the e, t, o, there naturally arises a kind 
of chaunt, which accompanies the whole word; hence the poets 
strove to employ words containing a great number of vowels, and 
sometimes even added one merely to satisfy the ear. They wrote, 
for instance, o^ecov for oqm ; and even in prose, the sound, a little 
harsh, of the words xaXa Vriv, becomes, by the addition of a 
vowel, xaXa l(rTiv, melodious and agreeable. Hence the introduc¬ 
tion of viords without a consonant, as'Aiadi], or with only one as 
Eioips: and the Egyptian priests in their sacred rongs modulated 
only the seven vowels. Indeed they issue spontaneously from 
every musical instrument, and produce by their various modulations 
the harmony which is peculiar to them : consequently if we take 
away the concourse of vowels in a language, we deprive it at the 
same time of the combinations of various musical tones.'§ 

I < _ - - 

Quintii. lib. x. cap. 2. 

$ n«d sect. 69, 70, 71. 


* Cicero. Or«l(o‘. sect. 13. 44. 
t Dionys. llalic. in Tsoerdte, sect. 12. 
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But melody and harmony are not tlie only results of thi con¬ 
course of vowels. There are in Homer hiatus which, in leading 
the voice to pause upon certain syllables, express by the sound 
alone the feelings of the speaker. The impassioned line in the 
scene between Paris and Helen, 

Ov yajf w» trori Sit 

(of which Cowper*s version funiishes but the dry sense. Never 
•J loved thee a$ I love thee now) offended the ear of Bentley, 
who, to remedy the hiatus, inserts an idle particle,—eJ8s y’ iqmg .— 
The ancients also had perceived it;^ and some among them trans¬ 
posed two words, thus —fgevag eeensfr vulgate nevertheless has 

preserved the hiatus, and probably an actor would have prefeired it 
in declamation. The modulation of the two consecutive vowels 
would have assisted him id express the ardour and impatience of 
Paris: indeed the sighs breathed under the influence of the softer 
passions (like the amorous interjections of every language) are but 
aspirated vowels. An extract from Pope’s translation will explain 
our idea to the greater number of our readers, and perhaps they 
may consider it as not anerely one of the visions of verbal criti¬ 
cism— 

The prince replies: Ah, cease, divinely fair, 

Nor add reproaches to the wounds 1 bear; 

I'hese softer moments let delights employ, 

And kind embraces snatch the hasty joy. 

Not thus,l loved thee when from Sparta's shore 
My forced my willing heavenly bride I bore. 

When first entranc'd in Cranae’s isle I lay, 

Mi.\’d with thy soul, and all dissolv'd away. 

Grandeur of style W'as also attained in the Greek language by 
means of vowels. The great seven-fold shield of Ajax seems to 
have been invented by Homer, to impress upon the imagination 
the imposing size and strength of the warrior. * Still (says De¬ 
metrius) dte words Atug 8* 6 ftsyas alsv—though the concourse 
of so many vowels may offend the ear—convey by the sound alone 
such an idea of proud magnificence, that they characterize the sta¬ 
ture and strength of the hwo more even than the shield.’—He was 
so struck with the image ^hich the mere combination of the 
vowels. Awes «lev, presented to his fancy, that he repeats the same 
^ example in another part of his w ork.^: Barnes, enhancing upon 
the observation of the ancient critic, remarks that between Alag and 
aihf, the poet might have written as usual S’ au jutlya;; but that, to 
avail himself of an additional vowel, he employed the article, and 

• Iliad, lib. iii. 442. t A pud Euslath. p.433.—Iliad, xvi. 3j8. 

t sect. 48. aud 105. 
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wrote 0 {liycts- Clarke allows that Barnes is not wrong in this 
instance; but, not to depart from his system of ortliography aud 
pronunciation, he insists upon joining the article to the noun, by 
means of an additional ju>, thus ojukjxfyft;, which destroys precisely a 
part of the effect, pointed out by Demetrius. Heyne declares 
that he cannot comprehend the theory of Demetrius,—wonders at 
the magisterial tone of Clarke,—rejects Barnes’s favourite article 
6 as intruded upon the Homeric language—proposes to substitute 
the idle auxiliary yet, faithful to his wonted neutrality, 

--- - - Mmsat Rex ipse Latinns 

Qnos generos vocetf nut quae sese adfa:derajte.cfntf 

and leaves the text as he found it.—Finally, in Mr. Knight’s 
edition \vc meet with two digamnuisy AiFavj uiPsv. His theory 
may convince us that he has restored the genuine reading, and that 
ill adding u v to the name of Ajax he gives it more consistently with 
the age of Homer: but it is not the less true that the v followed by 
a s produces a nasal sound, and impedes the voice in the open 
enunciation of the vowels. 

7'his i.s, however, only our individual opinion; and far from 
wishing to inculcate it upon others as infallible, w'e would exhort 
each reader of the Greek poets to profit by the few data we have, 
respecting the quantity of syllables, and to faiake use of his own 
ear, if he have a musical one, to direct him in the enunciation of 
their verses. It is of little consequence whether he succeed in 
pleasing ethers, it is quite enough if he can please himself; for, 
whatever method he may follow, he is always liable to transgress 
the precepts cither of the old or new school, and be perhaps ob¬ 
noxious to both. 

Since the revival of learning, all classical writers have been cri¬ 
ticised and corrected with the application of ex-post-facto rules, 
grounded on the examples and notions of what is termed the golden 
age of Greek aud Roman literature. Yet it is not there that one 
should look for the genuine prosody. Its legitimate depositaries 
are the old writers, whose only guide was a pronunciation not yet 
altered by time, nor sophisticated with those absurdities which grow 
up only in times of fastidious civilization, and gain strength in pro¬ 
portion as the refinements of art take place of the graces of nature. 
Numberless arbitrary elegancies in the Athenian, Alexandrian, 
and Roman poets, relished for their novelty, and gradually acknow¬ 
ledged as constituent elements of the language, put the Italian, 
French, German, and English scholars, both under the necessity and 
impossibility of subjecting Greek and Latin prosody to a coherent 
system of rules. Hence their unavoidable contradictions, and in 
corrnptmhna republica plurimw legesy which entitled subsequent 

voi.. xxvn. NO. Liii. K critics 
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critics to consider grammars and lexicons as tlie oracles of dunces. 
Tlije philosophical methods of generalization, which from the be-^ 
'ginning of the last century influenced all branches of learning, pre> 
vailed likewise in the emendations of the classical w’riters, and sug* 
gestcd principles of verbal criticism ; which, although undeniable 
in themselves, will seldom answer the purpose of finding out 
and restoring a pronunciation, on which alone depended the nie> 
tucal rules of all dead languages—inasmuch as these principles 
must be applied only by men imperceptibly, and therefore more 
powerfully, misled by their habits of pronouncing some particular 
living language. As for us, we frankly confess, that our prepos¬ 
session in favour of the vowels in Homer’s verses, is so great, that 
w'e prefer tliem, even when w'e do not well understand the word. 

(Iliad v. 3fj.) is in vain translated ’verdanty pleasant — 
(etymologists and lexicographers cannot agree)—still the four me¬ 
lodious vowels, although the pleasure they give to the ear is purely 
mechanical, assist the imagination in calling up a delightful pic¬ 
ture of the banks of a river. Such are the puerile illusions of our 
senses, and especially of piy ears, quorum judicium super bissimuntf 
which may be fairly translated capricious, was the terror of Cicero, 
—but it is not the less true that our senses are our first and princi¬ 
pal tutors, and that these caprices spring and grow, and vary, from 
causes which have their root in the physical organization of diflerent 
nations and individuals, and in those modifications which from age 
to age are operating a change in the manners, doctrines, and lan¬ 
guage, of each separate country. 

In establishing, therefore, a doctrine for the restoration of ortho¬ 
graphy and prosody, it ought not to be forgotten, that as nature 
has endowed each people with a peculiar and permanent cast of 
mind and features, differing more or less from all others, a like 
variety must exist in their organs of speech ; and that to determine 
the pronunciation of tongues no longer spoken, we must resort to 
analogies furnished by those still in existence. The climate inha¬ 
bited by each nation chiefly conduces to harden or soften their 
organs, and although many cfianges are gradually effected by time, 
still that most congenial to the organs of each people always pre¬ 
vails. A comparative analysis^of w'ords common to different lan¬ 
guages would certainly lead us to conclude that the number of 
^vowels and consonants retained by each nation, in the same word, 
furnishes the best, if not the only criterion of their respective organs. 
The w'ord presbyter introduced into the Latin by the Fathers of 
the church,'*' was almost simultaneously taught to all the Euro¬ 
peans converted to the Christian religion. The Italians turned it 


* Tcrtullwnus, d« Corona, npud Forreliinuin. 
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into prevete, Which is still heard under the higher Alps, and then 
into prete —in French it became, first prebstre, then prestre, finally 
pretre —and in ^English, priest. The presbyter underwent in all 
countries the penalty to which almost all migrating words are sub¬ 
jected, and accordingly lost some of its letters : but of its three 
vowels, six consonants, and three syllables, the Italians preserved 
three consonants, two vowels, and two syllables—the French two 
vowels, four consonants, and two syllables, of which the last is 
scarcely uttered—the English made of it a monosyllable, with a 
diphthong squeezed injimong four consonants. In applying these 
remarks to the subject under investigation, we may, without fear of 
contradiction, assume that, of the northern and southern nations, the 
latter approach nearer to the Greek in .the natural conformation of 
their organs. Therefore in the restoration of Homer’s orthography, 
northern critics ought to be more on their guard against emendations 
suggested by the character of their vernacular tongue. Let the 
elaborate lines of Pope, 

■Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother murmurs flows, 

be pronounced by an unsophisticated Russian. They will be too 
mellifluous for him: and he would dflix at the end of some words 
his own digamma (they write it and call it yerr or jerr) which 
by its power of imitating and redoubling the sound of any pre¬ 
ceding consonant, would distress with his softt strainn andd 
smootherr streamm even the ear of an Englishman. The Italians, 
on the contrary, far from perceiving sweetness of harmony, would 
be only struck with the succession of the syllables, smooth stream 
in smoother. Such is their organic inability of pronouncing the S 
preceded and followed by a cousonant, that their grammarians 
branded it with the ignominious title of S impura. 

Had Bentley been born and educated in a southern country, 
perhaps his theory of the digamma would not have occufred to him; 
but at all events be must have despaired of its application, except in 
those universities whose national language is of Teutonic origin. 
Whenever w'ords ofler the choice between different spellings, as for 
instance, the derivations and inflelkions of the primitive y»aa, 
Heyne, without the least metrical provocation, inexorably exiles 
/ivers in favour of ilyverai, even when the harsh combination 
yy (gn) destroys the sweetness required by the sense, and ex¬ 
pressed by the soft sound of the other M'ords— 

Mvgiot, 9(r<ra ri xa< avfii* yinrat vffp .—Iliad ii. 468. 

Thus, in his Virgil, instead of autumnuSf he constantly writes 
auctumnus, and compels the reader to force his pronunciation pre- 
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cisely in the midflle of a line calculated to breathe the same amenity 
of images, as t^iut just quoted from Homer— 

Primus verc rosam atquc autumno cxirpcre poma. 

This orthography he justices by the gratuitous assumption, sta~ 
tuendumest antiquinra esse duiiora ad anrem et severiora* Like 
his fellow mortals, Ueyne cherished the illusion that he was guided 
by learning and judgment, whilst he was only actuated by the im¬ 
pulses of nature imd education; for ail poets of every nation and age 
alter and soften the orthography of the language, in order to adapt 
it to the rhythmns ; and each reader adapts it to the decision of Ids 
own ear. Italian and German scholars, in reciting Greek or Latin 
hexameters, accuse each other of barbarism, if not of shameful ig¬ 
norance. The Italian, wilh'lhe melod} from which springs the ex¬ 
cellence of vocal music, dwells too much u|)un the vowels. The 
German, whose car is more apt to combine notes and sounds of iu- 
strumciitul music, marks the long and short syllables, rather by a 
stronger or softer articulation of the consonants. Kadi, howevr i-, 
accuses the other unjustly for neither pronounces like the ancients, 
and each pronounces as well as he is allow'ed by organization and 
habit. 

But the main question isj w'helhcr Homer W'as one of the 
earliest poets of his country. The primitive w'riters all ahoimd in 
hiatus, because languages commence by being less aiticniated lliaii 
modulated : precisely as a child can easily modulate the Uy the /, the 
Of but requires exercise and strength of organs to articuhite the fy 
the If the n, the r, and to pronounce them together : or, to translate 
the words of Mr. Knight —* the ancient lungiiages, especially the 
Greek, had more melody in pronunciation than ours, having re¬ 
ceived, from nature herself, a certain species and iiK^dulatiun of 
song, even in daily and common use; and the more ancient the lan¬ 
guage, the more this species and modulation w’ere indigenous to it, 
because les^ remote from the babbling of infants or the low'ing of 
animals.’*!'—How then, if the digamiiia be a consonant, could this 
primitive melody be preserved by the insertion of the digamma I It 
would, indeed, increase the harmony, which can only be obtained by 
the skilful combination of vowels and consonants; for, as each syl¬ 
lable is subject to alter its sound, according to the changes of its 
position, each letter offers such a niiiltilude of combinations to tlie 
car, that few. poets are capable of seizing them all, and selecting 
and employing them with such an effect as to obtain a perfect ver¬ 
sification. Perhaps the pains they take to attain this kind of per¬ 
fection, and the necessity of sacrificing to it a thousand bold strokes, 

* Prwf. . 1(1 Vir^iliuiii, iKwa: edit. p. xxiii, xxiv. 
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weaken, in some measure, tlieir genius mid force of invention, in 
fact, \ve cannot cite a single one of those acconiplistied masters in 
versification, wlio was not more or less an imitator; and we do not 
hesitate to place Virgil at tlieir head. From the moment these 
poets appear, the collision of consonants, the concourse of vowels, 
and above all the hiatus, become more perceptible and offensive, 
and are rejected as archaisms. Indeed, the successors of the 
ancient bards ought to avoid them with the more care, since they can 
no longer avail themselves of the energy and liberty of a virgin lan¬ 
guage ; and since in proportion as the graces of nature disa|)pear, it 
becomes necessary to supply their place by the resources of art. 

To pronounce, then, whether we should or should not exclude 
ihe hiatus from the poems of Homer, jt will be proper to ascertain, 
w'helher they w'eru composed when the language was still at an 
early stage. Blackw'ell’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Horner,^ contains an index of long poems anterior to the Iliad, 
it is not easy to give credit to his authorities; hut it is quite as 
didicuh to conceive that the Greek language, with its poetry, 
should have sprung forth all at once, and armed at all points like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The richness of its w'ords, the 
nuiltiplicity of its inflexions, and, lyore than all, the perfect con¬ 
struction of its hexameter, would incline us to ascribe to Homer 
Jess the merit of creating than of raising to excellence a poetical 
■language which iiad already hud good cultivators. It is, how'ever, 
:i natural excellence, and does not offer the smallest trace of those 
artificial iinprovenicnts wliich languages acquire by the gradual for¬ 
mation of the abstiuct terms of philosophy, by the analysis of the 
passions, the fastidiousness of civilization, and the conventional laws 
of the schools. 

To this it may be replied, that natural excellence does not pre¬ 
vent tlie melody, which accompanies all early poetry, fiom uniting 
with the harmony of a more advanced stage, especially in the rare 
coincidence of such a pow'crful language with such a powerful 
genius. I'he Iliad and Odyssey, in fact, abound in harmony, and 
present combinations which seem less the result of inspiration 
than consummate skill.-f Homer,(lien, must have possessed in the 
alphabet ail the necessary instruments of versification: and since 
tile afllncnce of vowels, though favourable to melody, is some¬ 
times destructive of harmony, tliere is every reason to think with 
Bentley, that it was not the poet’s intention, but that some con- 


* Blackvvi'll WHS ii laburioira iiiid ingi'niuus builder uf sysleHts: but an indiifereni 
bcliulur, a crediiluiis critic, and a coxconiical writer. 

•f Clarke, Dc IWsns Kuiripris rem ipsnm dejmigMiliftns, in (lift pas‘y.igc& referred to in 
bii> |iieliiee lo (lie lliiUi. 
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sonant, obliterated by time and an altered orthography, had disap¬ 
peared from the earliest texts of his poems. 

It would be difficult not to assent to this reasoning, if,.instead of a 
consonant letter, it were affirmed that there is wanting some ortho- 
graphic or prosodical note calculated to neutralize the vowels'and 
consonants. For, if the Greek F, which existed in the primitive 
alphabet of sixteen letters, no longer holds a place in the complete 
alphabet of twenty-four, and evident traces remain that it has been 
superseded by the H, the T, the 0, and thc4>, how shall w'e admit the 
last three letters and the F at the same time ?—or how, at present, 
take any of these letters away from Homer’s text ?—And granting 
that we could insert the F as a letter, what essential povi'er shall we 
assign to it, in order that an}: sound expressed by its figure, may be 
such as to constitute an intrinsic part of the meaning of the word ? 
Otherwise, any sign, destitute of such an essential power, far from 
being really a letter, is nothing more than a mark common tO' 
many words, useful, indeed, in poetry, 'written or sung, but alto¬ 
gether superfluous as regards the sense ; and consequently arbitrary, 
and depending on the mode of spelling of each poet, and the notes 
of each singer. Now if the digamma had, in Homer, any parti¬ 
cular pow'er, how, of the two«words and both of which, 
for the same etymological reason, should be spelled with the di¬ 
gamma, can the former be almost invariably written Fava^ and the 
latter never Favqp, without altogether confounding the numbers of 
each hexameter where it exists ? And how is it that the digamma, 
if constantly prefixed to the same word, as in 'Hpi], at one time 
ameliorates, and at another destroys the metre ?—But if we are to 
consider the digamma in Homer’s poetry merely as an indication 
admitted or excluded, as the prosody required, we cannot refuse to 
recognize it in the very ancient F, which ovt'es, in all probability, 
its figure and origin to the Greek F, and which, unquestionably, 
has been converted into the two inverted commas ’) indicative 
both of etymologies still to be traced,,and of a pronunciation long 
since irrecoverably lost. These marks, in fact, are now of little 
use, unless to the learner’s eye ; but in their earliest day, whether 
under the form of the F, the or the h, and in what manner soever 
they may have been aspirated, modulated, or articulated, they must 
have exercised a decided influence over the ear, in obviating the 
disagreeable effect of the hiatus in declamation and singing—But 
how.^ With what sound ? What musical rules ? What variations I 
What degrees I —These are questions which we cannot hope to 
elucidate, unless we could raise up Homer himself from the tomb, 
to recite his own verses. 
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Art. III.— 1 . Remarks made during a Tour through the United 
States of Americaj in the years 1817, 1818, r/wc/ 18iy. Bj 
William Tell Harris. In a series of Letters to Friends in Eng¬ 
land. London. 1821. 

2 . A Visit to North America and the English Settlements in 
Illinois^ with a Winter Residence at Phi/adetplnn; solely to 
ascertain the actual Prospects of the emigrating Agriculturist^ 
Mechanic, and Commercial Speculator. By Adlard VVelby, 
Esq. South Rauceby, Lincolnshire. London. 1821. 

3. Letters from the Illinois, 1820, 1821 ; containing an Account 
of the English Settlement at Albion and its Vicinity, and a Re¬ 
futation of.various Misrepresentations, those more particularly 
of Mr. Cobbett. By Richard Flower. With a Letter from 
Mr. Birkbeck; and a Preface and Notes by Benjamin Flower. 
Lr)ndon. 1822. 

4. Views of Socieh/ and Manners in America; in a series of 
Letters from that Country to a Friend in .England, during the 
years 1818, 1819, and 1820. By,an Englishwoman. Lon¬ 
don. 1821. 

T N what sphere of life * Mr. Tell,riarris of Liverpoor (the %st 
name in our list) may move, is of the least possible consequence 
to be known, and therefore not w’orth the inquiry. We shall not 
greatly err, perhaps, in considering him as agent, * in the travel¬ 
ling line,’ of a provincial branch of the same surly sour-headed 
faction which sent forth the well known Fearon as a sort of out¬ 
rider, to spy the country; as certain insects put out their feelers 
to ascertain the prudence of proceeding or retreating. 

That Mr. Tell Harris \ms felt, or rather sought, and sought 
diligently, his book affords su^cient evidence; we suspect, how¬ 
ever, that the only * relief which he has yet found^ is of that 
negative kind to which his predecessor had recourse, when he 
strove to sooth his disappointment, by giving vent to his spleen, 
and discharging his ill-humours through the press, 'riie plea¬ 
sure which such men tind in traduaing all that is virtuous, and 
all that is valuable in the institutipns of their native country, is 
happily not unalloyed; it is mixed with no small degree of shame 
and vexation at having been the dupes of their own malice and 
cupidity; for, disguise it as they may, the real object of their 
pursuit is a mere question of loss and gain. The good effects 
of the embarrassment under w'hich these bag-men labour, in 
giving an account of their ‘ out-ride,’ are, that the truth will now 
and then peep through the vast farrago of falsehood with which 
they endeavour to smother their disappointment. * Many of 
those,’ says Harris, * who crossed the ocean with the absurd ex- 
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pectatiuu of tindiiig the vast western continent similar in soil 
and climate to their little garden, England, have been surprized 
at meeting with rocks, forests, and suanips there.’ Not exactly 
so, Mr. Tell; they were prepared for tlie rocks, and forests and 
swamps; their surprize was occasioned by the discovery of the 
delusion which had been practised upon them, by the exaggerated 
statements of the * many advantages’ which you and your fellows 
held out to them; but w'hich they now perceived, to their cost, had 
no existence. Such persons are, and justly may be, * surprized,’ 
as well as * discontentednor is it at all to be wondered at that 
as many of them as have the means should think themselves 
but too happy to * return,’ even with the certainty ' of meeting 
the demands of tithes and tfixes,’ to the * little garden,’ which, 
after all, is still found preferable to the swamps and prairies of 
the Wabash. 

The object of Mr. Welby’s * V isit to North America,’ was 
partly the same as Mr. Tell Harris’s—‘ to inquire into the truth 
of so inviting a prospect as that held up by Mr. Birkbeck and 
some others, and in paat to relieve the mind from evils of a 
domestic nature.’—' He took in hisiiand,’ he tells us, * the flat- 
tqipng accounts in print, in o{;der to compare them with his own 
actual observations, with the intent either to add his confirmation 
to the favourable side, or otherwise to exert his utmost to undeceive 
the many of his countrymen misled by specious reports.’ The 
result of his observations is, that ‘ the North Americans possess 
a fertile country and a fine climate,’ (we cannot say much about 
the climate) but he * laments,’ in somewhat an odd phraseology, 
* the apparent presence omong them of a huge ])ortion of blind 
conceit in their own superiority, and also the absence of the 
very essential Christian principle of good-will and benevolence.’ 
Though Mr. Welby has not always the happiest way of expressing 
his meaning, he appears to see things in a pretty correct light, 
and is tolerably free from prejudice; though he too,occasionally, 
talks nonsense about the taxation and oppression of England. 

Mr. Richard Flower’s * Refutation,’ Mr. Benjamin Flower’s 
' Notes and Preface,’ together with the * Letter’ from Mr. Birk¬ 
beck so pompously announced, help us very little in forming a 
^ just estimate of the state of things among the Backwoodsmen; 
that little, however, speaks volumes when we find that the * re¬ 
futation’ of misrepresentations is chiefly, we may say wholly, 
directed against a writer whose name is synonymous with false¬ 
hood, and who is feebly encountered after all. 

The fourth and last article is an impudent attempt, w'e con¬ 
ceive, to foist into public notice, under a spurious title, namely, 
that of an MuaiishzvotnaH, a most ridiculous and extra\agant pa- 
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negyric on the government and people of the United States; ac> 
eompariied by the grossest and most detestable calumnies against 
this country, that folly and malignity ever invented. An Eng¬ 
lishwoman, with the proper spirit and feeling attached to that 
proud title, would blush to be thought the author of such a work. 
We will not, we cannot possibly, believe that one so lost to 
shame exists among us; and are rather disposed, therefore, to 
attribute it to one of those wretched hirelings who, under tlie 
assumed names of * travellers,* * residents in France,’ * Italy,’ See. 
supply the radical press with the means of mischief. Our iirst 
conjecture, indeed, on opening the correspondence, was that we 
were indebted fur it to the consistent Mr. Walsh, who, hndiiig 
that his former work had made no converts on this side the At¬ 
lantic, (with the exception of our northern brethren, to whom the 
subject endeared it,) had attempted to revive it under a more 
taking title. A regard to justice, however, compels us to add, 
that the perusal of a very few pages convinced us that the calum¬ 
nies are too stupidly outrageous to come from him; and, to say 
a bold w'ord, we know of no other American that could justify 
even a guess. Such, hovuever, as the Correspondence is, we 
must proceed with it. We can^ smile at the, bloated vanity 
which proclaims a Solon and Lycurgus to be mere simpletons in 
legislation compared with a Jefferson; and Hannibal a bungler 
by the side of a General Jackson, whose most glorious achieve¬ 
ment, w'e believe, (before his unparalleled campaign in the Flo- 
I'idas,) was that of the murder of two unarmed Englishmen: nay, 
W'e can hear w'ithout much impatience, that the American govern¬ 
ment is the perfection of all human institutions—that justice is 
cheaply dealt out with such an even hand to high and low that 
slavery even ceases to be a curse—that a spirit of universal bene¬ 
volence pervades all classes of society—that poverty is unknown, 
oppression iinfelt, and dishonesty unpractised—but^when we are 
told, ^ that the people of the United States are far superior to the 
English in all intellectual endowments; in the decencies of life; 
and in their general conduct towarda each other and to strangers 
—that they have not, like us, disgraced themselves with an esta¬ 
blished church, supported by penal laws, the work of statecraft 
and priestcraft united’—in short, that * relief from all the evils 
which the old governments of Europe have inflicted upon the 
poor and industrious is only to be found in America’—it becomes 
a duty to rise up and expose the fallacies, in order to check the 
ruinous couseqiienccs which they are but too well calculated to 
entail upon those credulous people who are liable to be deluded 
by them. 

A single extiacl from the Letters of the pfsCiido-Eiiglishwoman 

will 
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will be sufficient to show the general feeling by which the writer 
is influenced towards England. In speaking of the affair of 
Frenchton, on the river Raisin, a story is told of the massacre of 
* a detachment of the choicest sons of Kentucky, by the Indians 
under Colonel Proctor, after a surrender by capitulation on 
honourable terms,* which concludes thus :—‘ The British corn* 
mander marched off his troops, gave his prisoners in charge to 
the savages, and left them, with the wounded and the dying, to 
be tomahawked and roasted at the stake.* A more infamous 
and detestable falsehood than this was never fabricated. Colonel 
Proctor left no prisoners in the hands of the * savages’; and 
every one of those who were captured by the abused and plun> 
dered Indians themselves was brought by them to head-quarters, 
and taken the utmost care of until the whole w'erc given over to 
their own countrymen. A detached body of Indians, indeed, 
falling in with some of these ‘ choicest sons of Kentucky,* did, 
we believe, tomahawk a few of them.—And why ? Let the Ken- 
tuckyans themselves answer the question: it has, in fact, been 
answered by one of their own writers, and stands unrefuted to 
this hour. These * choice spirits* had seized a party of Indians 
but a few days before, th^ greater part of whom they not only 
scalped, according to their common practice, but coolly and de¬ 
liberately amused themselves Ay cutting razor-strops from their 
backs while alive !* 

The overflowing rancour which uniformly characterises this 
writer's notice of the English, is exchanged for the most abject 
sycophancy whenever America is mentioned; the violation of 
truth and decency is always the same, in both cases. She is not 
afraid to assert (p. 345) that, * during the late war, a British 
deserter was never knowingly employed on board an American 
ship’! Now there is not a fact on record more notorious than 
that of the/istablishment of an organized system at all the Ame¬ 
rican ports for the purpose of inveigling men from our service 
to man their ships of w'ar. It is known—that this system of 
seduction was even extended to the crews of boats sent on shore 
w'ith flags of truce—that the men thus obtained were trium¬ 
phantly paraded through the streets with bands of music—and 
that the several collectors of the customs were always at hand 
to furnish them (for two or three dollars) with * certificates of 

‘.The Federalist* See No. XLI. p. 155. We have every reason to believe, exclu¬ 
sive of the authority of the Federalist, that this infernal fact is true to the letter. 
Why should it be thought incredible of the goug-m and gunder-paiters of Kentucky? 
We have piles of their own papers before us, and we read in them that public sub¬ 
scriptions are raised in order to bestow rewards tor bringing in Indian scalps (provided 
both ears arc on) ; and it is but a step from a scalp to a razor-strop, both of them, 
no doubt, considered as trophies equally glorious. 

citizenship.’ 
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citizenship.* Of the innumerable facts which lie before us, we 
will trespass on the reader’s indulgence for one t>r two only; 
and this for the sake of putting beyond question the habitual 
disregard of truth by this abandoned prostitutor of the name and 
character of an * Englishwoman.* 

When the Chesapeake^ was taken by the Shannon, six and 
thirty of her crew were recognized as British subjects: many of 
them were tried and convicted as deserters, and one was hung at 
Spithead! When the United States captured the Macedonia, 
that vessel had a very^considerable number of deserters from our 
service on board her: and the court-martial which tried Captain 
Carden for the loss of his ship, applauds ' the steady allegiance of 
the Macedonia’s crew, and the attachment to their king and 
country manifested in resisting’ (it is the language of the court- 
martial which w'e are using) * the various and repeated tempta¬ 
tions held out to them to seduce them from their duty* Thus, 
too, the officers of the Constitution, after the capture of the 
Giierrierc, tried every art to inveigle the men into their service. 
* 1 was shocked,’ (says Captain Dacres, in his address to the 
court-martial,) to find, when taken on board the Constitution, 
so large a proportion of that sh^’s company British seamen; 
many of w'hom 1 recognized as having been foremost in the at¬ 
tempt to board.’ Need we say more?—Yes, one word we 
will yet add. The American captain, as we have just seen, de¬ 
liberately put forward the English deserters, to destroy their 
brethren. Captain Dacres, when he went into action, had on 
board the Guerrierc seven Americans, who had served under him 
for many years. Before a shot w'as fired, he ordered every one 
of them to go below, and not, on any account, to fight against 
tbeir own countrymen! What does the * Englishwoman’ think 
of this ?—but we will close with something more to her liking. 
Captain David Porter, (the hero of the Marquesas^) who com¬ 
manded the Essex during the late war, called all hands on deck, 
one morning, to take the oath of allegiance to the United States. 
On the name of John Erving being chilled, he told the captain 
that, being a British subject, he pould not take the oath; upon 
which ^ this boast of the American navy* hau him stripped naked, 
tarred and feathered, row’ed ashore in a boat steni-foremost, and 
turned adrift in that condition. 

It 18 not for the sake of renewing old grievances, or of exaspe¬ 
rating new ones, that we repeat these facts; but for that of putting 
down calumny, and preventing unprincipled scribblers on either 
side the Atlantic from sacrificing the loyalty and honour of the 
British character to the basest of passions. 

We now return to Mr. T. Harris, whoibi we left in the midst 

of 
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of his raptures at * the gentleman-like manners of the custom-house 
officers of N€w York, and the air of independence* of the people, 
which, ‘ by those,* he tells us, * who are accustomed to, and 
pleased with, the servility of behaviour apparent in the lower 
orders of Kuropean countries, would be termed impertinence.* 
We understand pretty well, w'e believe,^what this language means, 
and are not therefore surprized to find that Mr. Welby, who also 
landed here, was not quite so much enraptured with it. Upon 
entering the boarding-house to which he was recommended, and 
inquiring ‘ for the landlord, a young woman, who was sweeping 
the floor, slip-shod, desired him to w'alk into a room she pointed 
to, where slie he might mnt for further orders.^ 'Phis * first 
striking specimen of the. effects of freedom without refinement,* 
as he calls it, was not much weakened in its effect whew, on 
civilly requesting the ostler to call him early next morning, he 
was told, with that ‘ air of independence’ which is so agreeable to 
the feelings of Mr. Tell Harris, that he might call himself and be 
d—d !’ The pseudo-Englishwoman, however, has no com¬ 
plaints on this score, f^e every where procured * civilities and 
services’ for a * kind thank-ye,* and this, she says, was all that was 
expected. Mr. Welby was^^then out of luck, for he met with 
nothing but * a most unconciliating manner of studiously avoid¬ 
ing common civility.* Nor was his predecessor Fearon much 
more fortunate: he found * common civility,’ in fact, so rare a 
commodity, that he could not purchase the chance of one of 
those cheap thank-ye\ from a little' ragged republican, for less 
than half a dollar—and went without it after all."^ But the 
imbought grace of civility is not the only distinction of this proud 
city, it is also pre-eminent for honesty: a girl put down her basket 
by the side of the pavement to point out the way to the * English¬ 
woman,* and it was not stolen !—hence New York is incontestably 
proved to be * quite as civil as any city in England, and perhaps 
a little more honest.’ It is also the seat, she tells us, of * cheerful 
and enthusiastic patriotism:* on this point let us hear Mr. Welby. 

‘ Time alone can wear dowit their heterogeneous habits into a national 
character, which many other causes, besides those now enumerated, 
may at present unite to oppose: the effect is an evident want of energy, 

* From Mr. Fearoii’s avowed hatred of England, he anticipated a corrtial reception 
in America, but he was everywhere disappointed. Such was the want of diticcriinient, 
however, in this earth-born race of republicans, that they actually appeared to value 
tiie pour man as little for his hostility to his own country, as for his devoteiuent 
to theirs. ‘ Our heart,’ as Aiiticnl Pistol says, ‘ is fracted and corroborate’ when we 
read tl)e pathetic remonstrances which he makes to them on this barbarous injustice. 
‘ Even those,’ he says, ‘ who professed republican principles at home, (a sin which 
miglit at least, one sliould think, be ibrgiveu in the United Slates,) <iic treated wiUi 
scorn, ns outcasts.’ 

of 
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of heart and soul in every thing animating to other nations. 1 am just 
returned from witnessing the celebration of the anniversary of their 
Liberty,—such a festival might well be expected to call forth every 
spark of enthusiasm; but, even then, not an eye either of spectators or 
actors glistened with joy or animation, the latter seemed walking to a 
funeral; the others contemplating the melancholy ceremony! Nothing 
could dispel the illusion but the gay clothes of the female spectators, 
to which their countenances in general bore.a strong contrast.’— Wclby^ 

p. 28. 

This is not the only amusing specimen of American ' enthu¬ 
siasm’ which Mr. Welby witnessed at New York and elsewhere, 
particularly at Philadelphia, where he followed a triumphant pro¬ 
cession (with insignia and military music) of one-horse carts, 
loaded with ' a niagnihccnt and spleiiHid exhibition* of carcasses, 

* such (says the hand-bill) us were never in one day exhibited fur 
sale ill any city in the world!’ at w'hich * not even a smile was 
to be seen; but all passed by w'ith the quiet and order of busi¬ 
ness : the spectators seemed to be calculating how much the 
meat would sell for, or taking in large draughts of conceit upon 
having the honour to attend the bestiheef in the whole world T 
—p. J9B. 

Our traveller is not quite so mudh enraptured with the incom¬ 
parable sweetness and beauty of Philadelphia as the pseudo- 
Lnglishwumaii or Mr. Tell Harris; but we must hasten from the 
ugly straggling pollards, the green stinking puddles, and the 
*■ putrifyiiig carcasses of dead dogs’ which ’offended him, and, 

* under the influence of a burning sun, fully explained the fevers 
and agues so prevalent in that city,’ to accompany him into the 
interior. 

In proceeding through Lancaster to Chambers-burgh, over 
wretched and dangerous roads, Mr. Welby had the misfortune to 
break a buckle of one of the traces; happily (he says) a black¬ 
smith resided near the spot,—but he refused to mend it, * though 
night and a thunderstorm were fast approaching.’ Tying up the 
harness therefore as well as he could, he proceeded w'ith his party 
to a tavern in which they hoped to finS shelter; but were repulsed 
from the door. The thunder was* bursting :n tremendous peals 
over their heads, and the rain pouring in torrents, when they 
reached another of these hospitable buildings erected for the 
accommodation of travellers! and into this, dreading another 
repulse, they bolted without asking leave: they found themselves 
in the tap-room, in the midst of * ill-looking people, drinking 
whiskey and smoking.’ On expressing a wish to be shown into 
another room, ‘ the brute landlord, (our traveller in his impa¬ 
tience sometimes loses sight of his politeness,) notwithstanding 

the 
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th« storm, told us we had better drive on to the next town, if we 
disliked bis accommodations.’ They rather chose, however, in 
such a night, to take up with the bugs and fleas, and fllth at 
hand; ' mough they were obliged to wash themselves out of 
doors, as not a person in the house would condescend to bring a 
little water into their room.* Mr. Welby, who records these 
petty annoyances, is by no means a person who delights in grum¬ 
bling, except, perhaps, 'against his own country; and though he 
calls these people, in his spleen, a set ciuthed savages,* v/ho 
have succeeded to the native savages of the soil; yet he talks, 
not very intelligibly indeed, of a probability that they, in their 
turn, will give place to a third, of some intellect and refinement; 

* themselves driven from their paternal hearths by the insolence 
of an aristocracy, the intolerance of a state religion, or the craving 
demands of an extravagant government:*—but whether these 
abominations, which he has conjured up, are to be of domestic or 
foreign grow'tli, our wandering Solon has not enabled us to decide. 

At Pittsburgh,, the ‘ Birmingham of America,’ the ‘young 
Manchester* of the young Columbia,- as the pseudo-English¬ 
woman calls it, he found * trade the w'aiie.’ ‘ 1 met every 
where,* he says, ‘ grave, eager, hungry-looking faces, and could 
perceive as well as hear complaints of a general want of em¬ 
ployment.* Mr. Tell Harris informs us, on the other hand, that 

* speculation, like magic, raised the various manufactories of 
glass, iron, lead, and linen, whose chimneys, like so many vol¬ 
canoes, send forth their darkening volumes, and frequently ob¬ 
scure the town from view.* This emphatic person, we fear, is 
here indulging in that American figure of speech, which Mr. 
Morris Birkbeck has named ‘ anticipation,* but which we thought 
would more correctly be expressed by the * future subjunctive.’* 
We now suspect, however, that when applied to the ‘ young 
Manchester/ the tense which best suits it is the preterpluperfect 
indicativethe myriads of hammers which thundered on the ear 
of friend Morris, are no longer heard; the water-wheels have 
lost their motion; the amolse from the thousand chimneys has 
ceased to ‘ obscure the town’-^-and, with the fire itself, has been 
consumed and burnt out, in ‘ anticipation,* probably, of Michael 
Angelo Taylo'r’s bill for the removal of such nuisances. The 
simple truth is, and the speculators (most of them Englishmen, 
w'e believe) have found it out w'hen too late, that America is not 
yet in a condition to become a manufacturing nation. The rhap¬ 
sody about grave senators and representatives of congress weaving 
their own w'ebs, and wearing clothes of home manufacture, in 
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which the spurious Englishwoman luxuriates, is sheer dotage, 
and those worthy statesmen whom she holds forth, as splendid 
instances of true patriotism and political economy are, in fact, 
the dupes of their own prejudices. When they have found leisure 
to shake off their blind animosity against England, they will dis> 
cover, (in spite of a thousand such ignorant bawlers on ‘ political 
economy’) that we can clothe them both in w'oollens and cot* 
tons of their own growth, full fifty per cent, cheaper, and in¬ 
finitely better, than they can hope to make them at * Young Man¬ 
chester’ or elsewhere. 

On crossing the Ohio into the free state of that name, Mr. 
Welby made sure (he says) of meeting w'ith something more suited 
to his taste; but things, on the contrary, appear to get vi'orse as he 
proceeds ; and he now discovers, for tRe first time, that * freedom 
without honesty is not worth a rush.’ It was not necessary, we 
think, to travel quite so far for this maxim, important as it is : 
now he has learned it, however, we trust he will not fail to in¬ 
culcate it among the fanners of his neighbourhood. How little 
was this simple man acquainted with the true character of demo¬ 
cracy! Instead of that improvement which he expected, w'e 
know not why, in the rustic hospitality and civility of the people, 
as he removed from the great towns* he found little but' rogues 
and rudeness;’ and upon one occasion, when his waggon was 
overturned and he applied to some countrymen passing with ano¬ 
ther waggon, for assistance, ' the human brutes refused it (he 
says) without Jint being paid for their trouble.’ Mr. Welby 
should have taken the lady of the ^ cheap civilities’ into the 
waggon with him. 

i\t Chillicothe the squire grows facetious, and informs his 
readers that Watson’s hotel should be called hot-hellj * for the 
beds swarm with bugs, and the thermometer is at B6° in the 
shade.’ He still however consoled himself with the hope that 
the Illinois and the ' English settlement’ would set all*right; but 
while thus indulging in day-dreams, a severe blow was given to 
the sanguine expectations he was forming of this western paradise, 
by ‘ a party on their return from it to New York.’ These poor 
people informed him that they hdd purchu^ed a large tract of 
land in the state of Illinois, and settled upon it the preceding 
summer; * since wdiich period they had lost eight of their num¬ 
ber by dysentery, fever and ague; and the remainder had deter¬ 
mined to quit the purchase, and return with the loss of all their 
time and nearly all their money.' 

The impression on our traveller’s mind, after traversing the 
state of Ohio, one of the most flourishing in the United States, 
was not of the most favourable kind. * Instead of a garden,’ he 
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saySy ^ 1 found a wilderness; land speculators have got a cpiMi> 
derable part i-into their baleful clutches, to make tlieir market on 
the wants of the poor settler.* The roads are worse than if left 
in a state of nature; for what with the stumps of trees, rocks, 
loose stones, and deep gullies, the strongest carriages are soon 
jolted to pieces; in consequence of which, at every two or three 
miles are perched (and they are the only dwellings) a blacksmith’s 
$hop and a tavern; ‘ if but a nail be wanted, the smith will not 
open his mouth to the utterance of any thing below a dollar,* and 
the tavern-keeper ‘ charges an etevenpenny bit for two cents 
worth of whiskey.’ The better part, of the population, he tells 
us, pass their days at taverns or boarding-hoUses in the idle games 
of shuffleboard and uinepjns; * these slaves to sloth and w'or- 
shippers of an idle deity of independence, will sit lounging against 
the wall with amis across, smoking cigars; or you will see the 
female part, lolling out at their windows, gazing at nothingness.’ 

In his passage through Kentucky, he met,—for the first time, 
however, in his travels, with a decent inn, and enjoyed an elegant 
supper at the Blue-licks^ which, it seems, is become a watering 
place for invalids. But eveq hejjp, our squire was a little dis¬ 
turbed at the rude and boisterous manners of a young fellow 
who sat opposite to him without a coat, and in a dirty shirt; 
but the idea of a ‘ rough and tumble,* and the probability of 
leaving an eye behind him, coming across his mind, he thought 
it advisable to put up with the vulgarity. We think so too.— 

* Look, said one of these “ rough tumblers” to a Pennsylvania 
gentleman, look at that fellow, he has not his match in the 
country: see w'hat a set of teeth he has ! a man’s thumb would 
be nothing to them.’ And he W'as told of another wdio had been 
so milled in a rough and tumble, that a compassionate bystander 
.said to him, * you have come badly off this time, I guess.* 

* Have I,’ replied the fellow with a triumphant grin, * w'hat do you 
think of this f’ holding up an eye which he had just taken out of 
his pocket! 

Matters do not mend witji Mr. Welby as he proceeds westerly. 
He sees little to admire in the agricultural science of the people; 
and expresses a doubt w'hether even the Romans themselves had 
much occasion to boast of their being obliged to make a general 
of a ploughman. The spurious Englishwoman, on the contrary, 
is in raptures with the Cincinnati, who, according to her, spring up 
in America like mushrooms. * There agriculture assumes all her 
ancient classic dignity, as when Rome summoned her consuls from 
the plough.’ ‘ I have seen,’ she says, ‘ those w'ho have raised their 
voice in the senate of their country, and whose bands have fought 
her battles, walking beside the team, and minutely directing every 
operation of husbandry, with the soil upon their garments, and ‘ 
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dieir counteilances t»ronzed by theineridian sun/ Be^uitiful! We 
bave rrad something not much unlike it of the ttnfiedged agri> 
culturists of Hoffwyh who, likewise, study philosophy and natifral 
history at the plough-tail! It is true enough, we believe, that ge¬ 
nerals, colonels, senators, judges, and, for aught we know, di¬ 
vines, may be seen following the plough in America; and it is 
equally true that these * high-minded independents’ are sometimes 
condescending enough to accommodate travellers, with * a mouthr 
ful of whiskey, for an eleveupenny-bit.* But there is nothing new 
under the sun! 

<«• 

‘ Welford. What room fill you in this house? 

Sir lluger. Mure than one—I am a bachelor of arts, and I inculcate 
divine service within these walls. ^ 

ffe/. But the inhabitants of this house do often employ you on er¬ 
rands, without any scruple of conscience? 

Sir Rog. Yes; I do take the air many mornings on foot, three or 
four miles, for eggs. But why move you that? 

fVel. To know whether it might become your function to bid my 
man neglect his horse a little, to attend on me. 

Sir Rog. Most properly, sir.’— Scornful Lady. 

‘ I asked,’ Mr. Welby says, ‘ft little shabby barefooted bo}', who had 
served me us a guide, if he belonged tota woollen manufactory? ‘ No,* 
he replied, ‘ I go to school; ray father’s a squire.’ * And pray what is 
a squire? what dues he do?’ * Oh, he attends sessions, trials, and bears 
causes.’ ‘ And what may your father do at other times?’ * He assists 
Mr.-at the tavern there in the bar.’ 

But our traveller had a practical proof of the * classical dig¬ 
nity’ of these fighting and philosophical Cincinnati, at a beggarly 
hamlet in the Indiana territory, called Hindostan !—for yoin* true 
republican, like your parvenu, magno cognomine gaudet. 

* Here, at a. miserable log tavern, kept open (and to all the winds) 
by a colonel, the entertainment both for man and horse was the worst 
we had lately met with—the hay it was pretended was tqp far oft’ to 
fetch; and a few heads of Indian corn was all we could procure for 
the horses. For ourselves, after a miserable meal, we found a bed 
laid in an out-house, which also served Jpr lumber-room and larder. 
All this travellers must learn cheerfully to bear, but another evil, 
which too frequently follows, the high Vliarges, it’s not so easy to pay 
with good humour: in this case 1 ventured, as I had hitherto done 
with good eflTect, to reason against one or two of the items in a quiet 
delicate way fit for the eare of an independent; but here it did not 
succeed, for my colonel turned upon his heel, saying, if I objected to 
his charges he would take nothing at all, and away he went. I had a 
great mind to take him at his word on account of his treatment; but 
after waiting for his return some time, with my horses at the door, I at 
length left with the colonel’s lady more than sufficient to defray the 
proper legal charge according to the rate made out by their magistrates, 
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to which however few of them pay much attention: well, we then 
drove on, but bad not got to the river side before a lad was sent after 
me with the money, for the Colonel had in fact been hiding to see what 
I would do, and coming out from his hole to hear what had been left 
for him, preferred venting his spite even before his money, I now de¬ 
termined to see how this would end; and therefore put the money into 
my pocket, drove down to the river side, and leaving my name and 
address at a store there for him, crossed the ford and proceeded. An 
hour or two after, my gentleman passed me on horseback, pale, “ spite¬ 
ful and wrathful,’' and we kept a good look out, a little apprehensive of 
being ri/led at from behind the trees; so we got the arms out ready; 
and drove on with circumspection to the town of Washington about 
eighteen miles from llindostan. Here he had collected more people 
than 1 should have supposed possible in the short time, and had pre¬ 
pared his dramatis personae, one of whom came immediately to arrest 
me; with this fellow I went to attend another whom they called a 
squire, a whisky seller. At this respectable tribunal of the wilderness 
1 stated my case with some difficulty from the noise and opposition, 
and expecting as much justice as I found, the ’Squire said the bill must 
be paid without referring to the rates; and as curiosity not resistance 
was my object, I at length j)aid it, with about a quarter dollar, no great 
fee, for his worship. Upon this, the Colonel was so elated with his vic¬ 
tory, that, to shew his generosity, he saW, he would treat his friends with 
half a dozen of wine and giw: the amount of his bill away; being 
satisfied with shewing the Englishman that be was not to be imposed 
upon ;" and it was, in fact this rancour against an Englishman, (not the 
first time I heard, it had been shewn by him in the present way,) and 
which indeed is very general, that had actuated him from our arrival 
at his log palace.'—p. 84—86. 

This * being rifled aC is no joke; and the very idea had so 
powerful an effect on our Lincolnshire Squire, that, in one place, 
he paid thirtcenpence-halfpenny for wiping his hoots, and in ano¬ 
ther, ten dollars (two guineas and a half) for eight horse shoes; 
and he felicitates himself on bis prudence in doing so, having 
afterwards^learned from Mr. Flow’er, that at the very spot where 
this last event took place, a few of the inhabitants gaily proposed 

to make a party, and go and rifle neighbour-; * they went 

to the field, found the pooa old man at plough, and, with unerring 
aim, laid him dead on the spot.’—p. 95. No inquiries are made 
into trifles of this kind here; every man takes the law into his ow'ii 
hands. ' Such,’ says our traveller,' is the state of things in this 
western paradise!’ * Let no one,’ be adds, * wdio may already pos¬ 
sess the comforts of life, seek fortune, freedom, or bliss, here; for 
if he does, the chances are great that he will lose them all.’ 
Should he even be lucky enough to make an eligible purchase of 
land, he is by no means sure of securing it for his own use. There 
are a set of * independents’ in the United States, know'n by the 
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name of Squatters, who are in llie habit of planting themselves on 
such spots as take their fancy, without any very partivular inquiry 
as to whom the land may belong; and the legitimate proprietor 
must be very careful how he reclaims it trom these free and easy 
gentlemen, lest he should be rifled. 

* An instance of this lately occurred in a distant part of Pennsylvania: 
a proprietor having heard of several settlers upon his land without pur¬ 
chase or permission, mounted his horse, and journeying to his allotmenu 
soon came up to a good log house; a Squatter was at the door, and the 
owner, byway of entering into conversation with him, observed that he 
had erected a comforta!?le dwelling there; to which the other as¬ 
sented.—” But, my friend, I am told that you and several more have 
built here without any title to the land, and the owner is coming to 
remove you." The man, who had his ride in his hand, immediately 
pointing to a pig at a distance took aim and shot it dead ; then turning 
to the alarmed proprietor told him, that if the owner should ever come 
to disturb him, he would serve him as he had served that pig/— (IVcWy, 
p. lOo. 

We now return to Mr. Tell Harris, who, in spite of every in¬ 
dication to the contrary, is strongly disposed to find all things as 
they should be. In this bap^y country, he says, * the efl'ects of 
education and intercourse are every where apparent, in an expan¬ 
sion of intellect, and ease of expression, instead of the coarseness 
of speech and manners observed in a large proportion of the 
English population.’ We shall see these ‘effects’ presently as 
represented by himself; for, happily, all these disgusting reptiles 
leave a slime behind them by which wc can retrace and cxauiinc 
their real qualities. But M'e may form some estimate of the value 
of any thing asserted by Mr. Tell Harris, from a previous part of 
his work: the slaves, he assures us, are treated with the greatest 
humanity in every part of the United States, and arc ‘ in more 
comfortable circumstances than the poor peasantry of our own 
country;’ yet in the very same page we have the followi^ig account 
of an auction of these unhappy beings, which he witnessed at 
Fredericsburgh. 

‘ Persons from different parts of the Country were assembled, and 
various merchandise exposed, as hats,•cloths, cutlery, glass, and other 
wares; a number of negroes, male and female, of different ages, 
appeared for sale; the auctioneer, descanting on their good (|ualities, 
pointed out their several excellencies of form and stature, and then re¬ 
commended the bystanders to judge for themselves: one little creature, 
on being handled to ascertain her soundness and strength of muscle, 
seemed, by her playful attitude and smile, to suppose them playing wjth 
her; but in attempting to follow the hand, whose aim she thus mistook, 
she was roughly forced back by the auctioneers hammer to the stand, 
to await the deciding bid.’—p. 49. 

r '2 And, 
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And, in the next page— 

‘ 1 have before mentioned the migratory disposition of the Americans; 
we are continually passing families, sometimes in large bodies, removing 
with their furniture and negroes to the Alabama. The condition of 
these negroes is frequently pitiable: where they have betrayed any in¬ 
tention of running away, they arc chained to the waggons; when there 
is a gang of from twenty to a hundred, the poor creatures are arranged 
two abreast, secured by a long chain that passes down between them, 
*and in this manner are driven forward ; all prospect of escape being cut 
off, by ilie loaded rifles on either hand.'—p. 50. 

Again, 

‘ The farther I proceed south, the more obvious are the evils of 
slavery; few places of public resort where are not posted up handbills, 
describing the persons of runaway negroes, with offers of reward for 
their apprehension. One of these, under the seals of two magistrates 
of Newbern, Craven county, after commanding the two described slaves 
to surrender themselves to their master, directs the sheriff of the said 
county to use all means for their apprehension; and should the poor 
wretches not return immediately after publication of the said notice, 
sentence of outlawry is p/onounced, and any person is permitted to 
destroy them in any way he may think proper.'—p. 57- 

These are the * comfortable situations of the slaves in North 
America, so much superior to those of the poor peasantry of 
JBnglaud!’ and yet in witnessing and describing these accumu¬ 
lated miseries inflicted on a helpless and unolfendiiig race of 
human beings, Mr. Tell Harris has not a sigh to heave or a groan 
to utter; he sees nothing reprehensible in that slate of hopeless 
slavery and degradation which makes the Negro an outcast of so¬ 
ciety—nothing in that line of demarcation which is completely 
drawn between him andall others of his fellow-creatures, even in 
the punishment of his crimes. The poor Negro is doomed to 
suffer the last sentence of the law with an horrible aggravation of 
pain, and frequently expires under the most excruciating tor¬ 
ments. Two instances are given by Mr. Welby, one so recently 
as J820, in i\ liic]i several Negroes were condemned by ‘ the most 
free, the most enlightened, and the most humane people on 
earth,’ io ho burned alive; wad. the sentences W'ere carried into 
effect, without one effort to palliate their rigour.—And yet we are 
told by the spurious Eiiglishw'omaii, tliat' the virtuous Americans 
are shocked at the idea of the puuisliincnt of death, even in its 
mildest form,’ and she has the audacity to talk, in the same 
breath, of the ' bloody statutes of England’! This rancorous im¬ 
postor can whine over the execution of a blood-stained pirate, and 
vaunt of his ascending the scaffold ^ witli the majesty of Kemble in 
Coriolanus!’ yet has not a tear to bestow on the inhuman cruel¬ 
ties inflicted, before her eyes, on the Negro race; but, en the con¬ 
trary, 
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trary, stands forth the unblushing apologist of the Americans for 
tolerating Negro slavery. We cordially agree with *Mr. Welby, 
that such scenes as he has described, * sanctioned by cold blooded 
sentences from a misnamed bench of justice, prove this new con¬ 
tinent to be some centuries behind in civilization.’ 

The /ree Negroes, Mr. Tell Harris says, are * a profligate and 
abandoned’ set, ‘ much upon a level with the low Irish.’ The 
‘ low Irish’ are much obliged to Mr. Tell Harris; but the en¬ 
lightened people of the Missouri seem to be of the same opinion; 
their legislature having enacted a law which prohibits free people 
of colour from going into, or residing within the limits of that 
immaculate State: they have no objection, however, to slaves of 
any colour; and they have them of all shades^ down to the clear 
white; for, incredible as it may appear, w'hitc men may be, and 
arc, sold by auction, and even purchased by the blacks,' so like 
the low Irish’! We state this on the authority of an American 
paper, now before us. ‘ White Slaves. —Two IVhite. Men, 
lately convicted of vagrancy in Christian County, Kentucky, were 
sold ft>r three months, ’riie bidders w’ere two blacks and a white.' 

Our readers shall now see what Mr. Tell Harris means by the 
* effects of education’ and the * expansion of intellect,’ which we 
noticed above. 

' Edgefield court-house has to record some of the most horrid in¬ 
stances of depravit)', that have perhaps ever disgraced the human cha¬ 
racter. Here is nothing to engage attention, at least of a pleasing 
nature; and the sight of one or two victims to the brutal practice of 
gouging is sufficiently sickening to stifle the wish for any intercourse 
with a people capable of, or even witiking at, such a practice. The 
manner of their executing this horrid act is, by one of the parties 
throwing the other to the ground, when, by dexterously entwining the 
fore-finger in a lock of hair to give it the effect of a fulcrum, and using 
the thumb as a lever, the eye is scooped out.'— Harris, p. O'-k. 

We will also indulge them with an illustration of '*tbat elegant 
turn given to society,’ and *that suavity of manners which are the 
distinguishing characteristics’ of tln^se * agreeable assemblages’ 
usually met with at an American tavern or boarding bouse. 

‘ The manners of a tavern company are not engaging, nor would their 
avocations permit much sociableness were they evSn so disposed. Tliey 
consist of doctors, lawyers, merchants, clerks, mechanics, &c. sum- 
moneii three limes in the day, by the tavern bell, sounding twenty 
minutes preparation for meals; Negroes are stationed at each door of 
the dining-room, and when the second bell announces that all is ready, 
they turn the key, and escape as for their lives,—a general rush is made 
by the hungry company who were eagerly waiting outside, and without 
ceremony they commence a general attack upon the smoking board. I 
found it vain (u contend for my share with them, and therefoie pru- 
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dently gained admittance privately first: still 1 found it necessary in 
some measure‘to imitate their unceremonious manners. The titles 
which the landlords of the Globe Inn, where I now am, bear, sound 
unusual in such a connection to an Englishman, and 1 find it difficult 
soniefimes to address them without a smile: one of them is a general 
oj brigade^ and a member of the legislature; his partner is a colonel^ 
and sheriff the district; their bar-keeper is distinguished as major; 
and the superintendent of the negroes, or head waiter, is a captain: so, 
if it be the prerogative of high rank (as many on your side of the water 
imagine) to have tilled attendants, few have been more honoured than 
your humble servant.’—-(//orm, p. 66.) 

Thus does this poor driveller, whose intellect is barely suffi¬ 
cient to enable him to play the knave, falsify his own statements 
at every step of his progress. Notwithstanding, however, that 
he lias not the sense to conceal the malignity of his feelings or 
the iiiischiet of Ins intention, in venting his vulgar and impotent 
abuse against all that is high and holy in his own counir}’, it may 
still be worth while, as the truth will occasionally peep out, to 
follow him to the swamps of the Wabash, where he arrives by a 
somewhat different route from that pursued by Mr. Welby. 

lie has little to say, till he gets to*Washington, where his ideas 
of American patriotism and cepublican simplicity arc somewhat 
shocked, on learning that the Capitol was built of blocks of mar¬ 
ble imported from Italy, and supplied w'ith furniture from France; 
a piece of coxcombry which he does not seem to have expected 
on the part of those ‘ sages who compose the most enlightened 
govennnent on earth.^ In passing through Virginia, some Negro 
piunderei s ' remind him, for the lirst lime, of the dangers of tra¬ 
velling in lingland from T ythe-barn Street, we presume, to 
Salt-house Dock. At Pelersbiirgh, every thing was as it should 
be; the women all elegant and blooming, the men all dressed alike, 
and m such a manner ' as becomes true democrats.' Mr. Welby 
tells a diffeispnt story of this place ; here, he says, ' the tailor, hat¬ 
ter, bool-maker, give to our modern republican his rank; and the 
cut of his habiliments defines the circle in wdiich he moves, and in 
which he must continue to move.’—We have no doubt that Mr. 
AVelby is rlglit: there is, in fact, as ' unbending an aristocracy’ in 
America, as in the most formal courts of Europe. 

The farther Mr. Tell Harris proceeds to the westward and 
southward, the more difficult he finds it (even with the help of 
some desperate fibbing) to make out a tolerable case for those 
who may be disposed ' to fly from the oppression of an over- 
caring aristocracy. In addition to the misery of travelling in au 
old carnage, ' with springs of hickory-wood, and horses fitter for 
the curner than for harness,’ he meets with rattle-snakes, and 
alligators, and dead carcasses, and putrid smells; butcher’s meat 
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not fit for any creature but a dog; cows that give only a quart 
of milk a day^ and, worst of all, with dreadful agues and fevers 
which carry off a^ great part of the population. In the midst of 
these growing miseries, however, he tries to comfort himself 
with reflecting, that the sallow and sickly looks of the inhabitants 
arc not worse than those of * the half-starved cotton-weavers in 
Manchester, and the neighbouring manufacturing towns.’—p. (id. 
But Mr. Tell Harris shall tell his own story here, too ; and then 
let our l eaders determine of the justice of his comparison between 
‘ Manchester and the^ncighbouriiig towns,’ and the country in 
which he is now travelling. 

* I'lie aspect of the country from Fayetteville southward, does not 
improve; and the wan languid countejiances of the inhabitants is a 
distressing evidence of the manner in which disease has sported with 
its victims; scarce!}’ a house that I entered between Cape Fear river and 
the Great Pedee, a distance of about seventy miles, but one, two, or 
three, of its inmates hud sunk beneath the pestilential blast, leaving the 
remainder so debilitated as to resemble moving spectres more than 
human beings. The chief of the journey lay through what is called the 
Pine Barrens; being large tracts of sand, I^roducing pitch pines, with 
little or no undergrowth; neafer the rivers, some variety is met with, 
as the oak and cypress; and in these»swampy situations the constant 
liuraidity produces a moss that gradually covers and destroys the tree; 
this is gathered, cleaned, and sent to the northern states, where it is 
used as a substitute for horse-hair in mattresses, chairs, &c. The dismal 
appearance of these swamps, whose trees seem to be thus mantled with 
the emblems of death ; the dark sluggish streams tinged by decayed 
roots, and ruffled only by the alligator and the frog; together with the 
stillness that prevails; lead my recollections to the descriptions of the 
fabled Styx and Lethe. 

‘ The condition in which I found the family of an innkeeper, a few 
miles from the Pedee, will give you some notion of the devastations of 
the fever in this part of the continent. He had advertised his house 
with all its conveniencies, for travellers, about a fortnight before; 
Jiaving passed a number of houses, where unfortunate Grangers had 
shared the fate of others, and been carried out unheeded and unknown, 
we came to this man’s,—but not to witness the usual activity of an inn; 
on our knocking, and then opening the door, a faint voice was heard 
from a bed near the fire, requesting u^ to give him a little water: here 
lay the poor man, with his remaining child, having lost^in that short 
time his wife, two sons, and one daughter.'—^p. 6o.) 

Would it be believed that amidst these agonizing scenes, this 
callous-hearted radical (for he is one of that pernicious set) meets 
with numbers of his fellow countrymen in distress, (seduced from 
their hearths and homes by the flattering reports of wretches like 
himself,) actually soliciting aid to support a miserable existence, 
and to enable them to retrace their steps; and that he insults their 
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distresses t>y.a brutal Remark that' tliey deserve; no,coaunleeration^ 
unless* it be ^ their ignorance and misery, whi^h re)luee;theQi far 
beloMT the ilegrp slave in the scale of reason We only lat^h at 
the driveller when he raVes about the * morale physical, and intel¬ 
lectual strength of the American population, while that of Europe 
* is cfHitinually exposed to the madiinations and caprices of a few 
despots, \\lio live but for themselves, and look upon the mass of 
pUBopfe over whom they rule, as brutfes created for their pleasure;* 
but we confess that our indignation is roused, when we hear these 
unfortunate victims of artitice and lies stigmatized as * brutes,’ be¬ 
cause they desire to return from this lajid of deceitful promise to 
I lie abode of tlieir fathers, and * to the country where a portion of 
the population arrogate to themselves the distinctive title of higher 
orders/ Nothing indeed appears to give this man more uneasiness 
tlian the dread he is perpetually under of meeting an> thing that 
wears the semblance of aristocracy; on one occasion lie is almost 
thrown into a fever by observing at a tavern in tlie Indiana country 
‘ two very elegant and accomplished females,’ sitting near the head 
of the table, while a hattef and a carpenter were shoved down to¬ 
wards the lower end; but he derivetj (as he tells his correspon¬ 
dent, who is every way worthy of him) some consolation from 
thinking that ' the line of life’ of the former was known only by 
his blue hands, and of the latter * by the appearance of a square 
and saw peeping out of the pocket of a handsome blue coat.’ 

In the midst of this * Paradise of fools,’ near the banks of the 
Oliio, a Lancashire farmer was accosted by some of Harris’s 
party, with ‘ You are travelling, stranger, I guess ?’ ‘ Whoy aye,* 

was the miswer. ‘ I’de bougl^ a bit o* lond like, dane th* river—- 
a terrible thlpk wooded jkuutry,this, fpr^ure; I duiiuert know ha 
ever th’owd womarl *11-stotid it.’ We suppose she’ll' stond it’ 
like another * dwd woman/ from the same county, who, w'ith her 
husband, had settled near X)uck Creek. This good woman, it 
seems, was *■ an instance, among multitudes, of discontent with 
present circumstances ;* ' she' had no market, she said, to go to 
now with a basket of butter^and eggs on her arm, and with the 
results of their sale, to call at the draper’s and grocer’s.’ But, says 
our IJancasUire traveller, ' he/ husband checks her with, Whoi, 
Margett, I dunnot know what you would hev; we’en no rent to 
pay, no toithe; and as for th’ tax, we’en no raison for t’ spaik.’ 
No, no, Mr. Harris, you do not here ^e//the whole Truth. ItWas 
not merely the want of a'market, though tliat is something, which 
made the poor woman dissatisfied w'ith her cemdition. Is the grief 
and anxiety of mind nothing, we would ask this heartless demo¬ 
crat, ai the moment of separation from ou^’s native country and 
connections ? is it nothing to take leave for ever of the friends and 
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companiona of pne*s youthful days, and to bid a laatiog adieu to 
all those scenes accompanied with so many dclightfu] associations 
and recollections ?—arid for what ? l^o replunge into that state of 
savage life from which we happily escaped so many centuries 
ago;—toJforego all the chmforts and all the blessings of civilization; 
to be set down for life in the midst of a lonely and pestilential wii* 
derness, surrounded w'ith disease and death j—‘to be devoured by 
fleas, and bugs, and mosquitoes, within doors, and to live in the 
constant dread of snakes, scorpions, and scolopmidras without 
to meet the face of strangers only;—to linger out days and weeks 
and years without friends, without society, without the enjoyment 
of a single comfort;—to listen jii vain, every Sabbath morning, for 
* tile sound of the clun ch-going bell,’ and, what.is not the least of 
evils, to be depiived of those consolafious in ufHiction and in the 
hour of death, which the due attcnUance on divine worship, and 
the eonversalions of si religious life never fail to afl'ord—these, 
surely, are sunietliing ; but even these arc not all: there are other 
distresses and disappoiiitineiits constantly preying on the mind, 
which, though unknown and unfelt by such avowed infidels as the 
‘ Jingli-shwoinan,’ and the writer before us, are constantly haunting 
the imagination, and filling the pious recollections of the poor 
cmigraiils .—‘ America (says Mr. Welby) is not yet their home: 
the} talk little of it, but much of Europe.’ 

We have now brought our two travellers to a spot in the w'estem 
territories of North America which has been raised into some 
notoriety by the characters of the persons who first established 
themselves in it,—* the swamps of the Wabash;’ or, as Messrs. 
Birkbeck and Flower are pleased to call it, the * English settle¬ 
ments of Albion and VFanboroiigh,’ In the ' Prairies o,f the Illi¬ 
nois.* Of this western paradise, Mr. Tell Harris says very little, 
but that little from such a person speaks volumes. An examination 
of these scttlcnieiits was the great object of his inquiries; to ac¬ 
complish this he travels several thousand miles at a considerable 
expense, and at no Uttle inconvenience; and having reached the 
blissful spot, he dispatches all he has to say upon it in a single 
page! All we learn from him on the subject is, that Mr. Flower 
derived his * suppliesof grain,floui*and vegetr-Mes from Harmony,’ 
and that * Mr. Birkbeck was busily employed in making brick, to 
replace his present log buildings.’ Mr. Welby, however, makes 
some amends for his silence. This plain country gentleman has 
nothing to conceal; he is wofully disappointed, but he'tells the 
truth. A'tedious passage through *wood, hog, gully, and stump/ 
through * long grass and brushwood/ brought him to this far- 
famed * settlement.’ The log-house tavern, at which he alighted, 
was not calculated to raise his ideas : it bad ik> stable, and wbat 
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was worse, not a drop of water even to moisten the Indian corn 
for the horsey. Mr. Morris Birkbeck, (the very Axylus of the new 
world,) who .had plenty, refused to let him have as much the 
next morning as would serve for breakfast —* he made it, forsooth, 
a general rule to refuse every application.^ Mr. Flower, however, 
was more civil, and supplied him from a well which he had re¬ 
cently dug. ‘ The people,’ says Mr. Flower in his Letters, * like 
the Israelites, murmured at us, the town proprietors, as much as 
ever that stiff-necked people did at Moses. 1 had no rock to 
strike, or power to raise water by miracle of any kind, and there¬ 
fore aj>plied industry and perseverance to make up this delicicncy, 
and offered to supply them with fine spring water at a quarter 
dollar per barrel* To cross the Atlantic, and the Alleghany 
mountains, for the sake of purchasing water at the rate of thirteen- 
pence halfpenny the barrel for half the year, and being drowned 
by inundations the other half, does not appear to us, the most 
agreeable mode of laying out time and fortune, to say nothing of 
the w'isdom of it:—but to return to Mr. Welby. 

* The landlord did all thqt lay in his power, but our own fare proved 
little better than that of our horses, wlpch spoke volumes on the slate 
of the settlement; some very rancid butter, a little sour bread, and 
some slices of lean fried beef, f^hich it was vain to expect the teeth 
could j)enetrate, washed down by bad coffee sweetened with wild honey, 
formed our repast. We asked for eggs,—milk,—sugar,—salt; the 
answer to all was “ We have none.” The cows had strayed away 
for some days in search of water, of which the people could not obtain 
sufficient for their own ordinary drink ; there being none fur cattle, or 
to wash themselves, or clothes. After making such a meal as we could, 
and having spread our own sheets, I laid down, ai'mcd at all points^ that 
is, with gloves and stockings on, and a long rough flannel dressing gown, 
and thus defended, slept pretty well.’—(p. 111.) 

The ' town’ of Albion, as it is proudly called, consisted of a 
few huts scattered here and there in the woods. Wc here, Mr. 
Welby says,*-— 

^Visited a wheelwright; one of the many who had been induced 
by Mr. Birkbeck to emigrate soon after he himself left England:— 
'i'he man’s story is shortly this I he and his brother sailed for America; 
and were induced by Mr. Birkbeck’s “ Notes” to leave the eastern parts 
where good employment was offered to them, and to repair to the Prai¬ 
ries. On arriving, he found none of the cottages ready for the reception 
of emigrants, which his reading had led him to expect, nor any comforts 
whatever. lie was hired, however, by Mr. Birkbeck, and got a log hut 
erected; but for six months the food left for his subsistence was only 
some reasty bacon and Indian corn, with water, a considerable part of 
the lime completely muddy; while Mr. Birkbeck himself, at Prince- 
town and elsewhere, did not, as he might have done, send him any re¬ 
lief.’—firc%, pp. 112, 113. 
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And this is the mode in which Mr. Morris Birkbeck gets his 
work done! Thus is his well sunk, and his mill built i and thus 
is his house erected! * I can get,’ says this poor victim of Birk- 
bcck’s knavery, ‘ I can get of work, but 1 am doubtful of 

any pay’! 

Our Lincolnshire squire is justly indignant with this and several 
similar instances of bud treatment by friend Morris, and leaves 
him ‘ to settle with his conscience the bringing people out thus 
far by his misrepresentations to hopeless banishment; for (he addsj 
return they cannot, thoiigh they w'ould be glad so to do.’ Mr. 
VVelby may make himself very easy with respect to this person’s 
‘ conscience,’ 

-. ‘ twenty consciences 

'J'hat stnnd ’twixt him and lucre, candied be they 
And melt ere they molest!’ 

Air. Birkbeck, in fact, hunted through every shape, will always 
be found to settle at last in that of the hard-hearted, selfish, 
greedy, uvariciuiis and unprincipled land-jobber. Our traveller’s 
concluding remark is strictly just; and tlds it is which fills us with 
melancholy. There are thotisands of our poor countiymen who 
liave been seduced from their home^ by these artificers of fraud, 
and have embarked their little all in their journey to thcs#gloomy 
wilds, that are at this moment pining in despair, and hastening to 
a strange gra\e with broken hearts. They cannot return, and 
the land of their birth will know them no more. Happily their 
sufl’erings are not greatly protracted, for the climate is not con¬ 
genial to their constitutions, and they perish ‘ before the moth.’ 

It would seem, however, that friend Morris is not altogether 
free from the danger of a reprisal from those he has dehuled, and 
that the ^ diseased, anxious looks, the despair and discontent, de¬ 
picted in so many faces around him,’ have that in them which it 
may be wisdom to dread. 

‘ Our tavern-keeper, who was a very respectable farmer, left a good 
farm near Halclock in Hertfordshire, guided by Air. Birkbeck’s book, to 
find health, wealth, and freedom at BouJtun-house Prairie : of the two 
first both himself and family were quickly getting rid, while they were ab¬ 
solutely working each day like horses, without one comfort left.—“ How 
came you,” said I, “ to leave so good a farm as you had in F.ngland?” 
His answer was, “ Mr. Birkbeck’s book.”—You would be glad now to 
return?” added I, “ Sir,” said he, “ we must not think that way; we 
have buried our property in getting here, and must here remain !” Such 
facts as these are worth a thousand flattering theories on the other side; 
and another may be here added,—perhaps a salutary caution to Mr. B. 
if this should be the first intimation—that the; angry feelings of the 
poor people who had been entrapped by the deceptious colourb'S 
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writings, flashed out in true English threats of tossing him in a blanket!’ 
—pp. 113, 114J 

Mr. Welby was determined not to leave this Eden without 
paying a visit to the founder of the colony, and for this purpose 
crossed the prairie; he looked around, but looked in vain, foi* 
those numerous snug cottages, with their adjoining piggeries, 
their cow-steads, gardens and orchards, which make so pic¬ 
turesque an appearance in the ' Letters from the Illinois,' or for 
those indications of ease, ' where the limbs of the poor emigrant 
find repose, and solace.’ Little else met his eye than the humble 
primitive log-house, consisting, as he was told, of two rooms. A 
new house was erecting and one room in it was furnished, into 
which he was shown. On the entrance of the patriarch, our Lin¬ 
colnshire squire very naturally endeavoured to turn the conversa¬ 
tion to agricultural topics, by inquiring after the state of his corn 
crops, the success that clover and other seeds had met w'ith here; 
but all in vain—he could not elicit a syllable from him on the 
subject. 

^ This was strange, but not so particularly unaccountable as at the 
time I thought it; for I afterwards leanied he had not sown either one 
or the other, although he vent^^res to put fortii this year in one of the 
America# newspapers, what in charity we will suppose a day>dream— 
a pleasing mental deception, in the form of a lettei, in which he ex¬ 
presses himself thus: (1 quote from memory, having mislaid the jour¬ 
nal)—“ We have now about as many acres of corn sown as there are 
settlers, that is seven hundred.* 

‘ Now, from the best inquiries I could make, there was not then two 
hundred and fifty acres sown in the whole settlement, aii<l on Mr. Birk- 
beck’s own ground not a rood! 'J'lierefore, it may be truly said, that 
the colony was still for its existence depending fur bread upon the ex¬ 
ertions of those who, from a distance of many miles, bought and 
brought corn and flour for the market.’—p. 118. 

After this it is pleasant to turn to friend Morris, who, in one 
of his last “Letters from the Illinois/ (as recent as May, 1821,) 
writes as follows :— 

‘ 'fbe accuracy of my statements becomes daily more evident, and my 
errors .are found to be on the opposite side to exaggeration; a style 
which I dislike : it is oflensivc to my taste, as well as my tnoral feelings. 
Is not a written lie to the full as abominable as one that is spoken ?’— 
(p. 53.) 

Undoubtedly.—But have we not heard all this before ? Is it 
honestly come by ? ' To speak the truth is my highest ambition.’ 
‘ All my statements have been verified to the letter.’ * Mind I it 
is I who have been right throughout, who tell you this.’ Leaving 
the two worthies to settle the right of property in these notable 
professions, we proceed with our traveller. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Birkbeck^ as we have said, is the most notorious land- 
jobber on the. other side of the Alleghany. Notwithstanding, 
however, the activity of his agents, (‘Jackals’ the%quire calls 
them,) who prowl about, in every direction, to discover and bring 
in purchasers, he has still thirty thousand acres on his hands. The 
* Settlement,’ it appears, had acquired so bad a name on account 
of the lawless and licentious manners of its inhabitants, as to make 
speculators shy of it; and he found, to his amazement, that his 
public derision and scoffing at all religion, even among the Ame¬ 
ricans, had operated to his disadvantage. ‘ When 1 was at Phi¬ 
ladelphia,’ says Flower** a lady of the society oi friends addressed 
me most emphatically on the subject: “Wilt thou, friend 
Flow^er, take thy family to that iutidel and wicked settlement in 
Illinois ? How wilt thou answer to tlfy God for endangering the 
precious souls of thy dear children f”’ Mr. Flower treated it 
lightly, but admits that he found it to be what the fair Quaker 
had described it, * an intidel and wicked settlement.’ * When I 
arrived at Albion,’ he says, * a more disorganized, demoralized 
state of society never existed. The English played at cricket, the 
Backwoodsmen shot at marks, and the Slinduy revels ended in riot 
and iightiiig.’ Much to the Credit, we hope, of his piety, certainly 
of his prudence, he induced a few of the better sort * to meet and 
read the Scriptures, and offer prayer, in a pour contemptible 
log-house.’ The good effect was very soon visible, so that * many 
people here,’ adds Mr. Flow'er, * openly express their gratitude tp 
me as the saviour of the place, which, they say, must have dis¬ 
persed if 1 had not arrived.’ 

This speaks very little in favour of Mr. Birkbeck; and though 
we are in no gieat love w'ith the * reformed Unitarian liturgy,’ 
(which is that used by Mr. Flower,) yet any form of religion w'hicli 
instructs man to worship his Creator with a devout, .humble, and 
thankful heart, links together more closely the bonds of society, 
which inlidelity and licentiousness have a direct ten4fncy to dis¬ 
solve. It is somewhat singular that friend Morris should not 
have the sagacity to foresee this. Now, however, either from 
a spirit of opposition to Mr. Flower, (for these two friends and 
fellow travellers are no longer onej) or from the discovery vvhich 
w'e noticed above—Mr. Flower announces a piece of intelligence 
which he tells his correspondent * wii.L surprisj: m3r.’ * Mr. 

Birkbeck has opened a place of worship at Wauborough; he 
officiates himself, and reads the Church of Jingland service, so 
that Wanborough is the seat of orthodoxy^ V\by Mr. Flower 
should say this we know not: it may surprise the unfortunate vic¬ 
tims of this unprincipled man, who cannot yet have forgotten the 
following passage in one of his letters, in which, after ridiculing 

the 
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tlie idea of attachment to his coiintn, he adds—' What is 
country ? The soil ?—Of this I was only a tenant. The govern¬ 
ment r—1 abhorred its principles. The church —/ did not be- 
tieve its doctrines, and had no reverence for the clergybut it 
could neither ‘ surprise’ him nor his correspondent, who must 
have well known, that he acknowledged no God but interest, no 
worship but that of self; and that if these tw'o objects were 
secured, it was a matter of perfect indifference to Mr. Morris 
jBirkbeck whether he officiated as an ‘ orthodox divine,’ or as an 
linaiin. Bonze, Lama, Fetish-inan, or Mumbo-Jumbo. His fixing 
upon orthodoxy, howeVer, has evidently nettled Mr. Flower, who 
adds, with a sneer, * our place stands, us a matter of course, with 
him, in the ranks of heresy* It would be well for Mr. Flower 
if liercsy were the worst dliarge that could be laid to his place, 
but, unfortunately, it stands also in the ranks of presumption and 
uncharitableness. The brother of this man, who lingers in Eng¬ 
land, and who M ould be w'icked if he had sense equal to his ma¬ 
lignity, had represented, it seems, the death of a nephcM’, (Flower’s 
son,) who resided with him, as * a judgment for neglecting the 
advice of Cobbett!’ Th^! father takes fire at this * impious’ mode 
of accounting for this * affecting violation.’ * We see,’ he says, 
‘ or think M'e sec, most plainly the phial of God’s wrath pouring 
forth on guilty nations; and England, notwithstanding its pulpit 
flatterers, in the church and out of the church, is tasting of that 
wrath.’ What with the * orthodoxy’ of the llevcrend Moi ris Birk- 
beck, and the Christian charity of the meek Mr. Flower, it must 
be confessed that the spiritual concerns of the Wabash are in 
excellent hands. 

There is a strange inconsistency in Mr. Flovv'er’s ‘ Letters.’ In 
one of them he disclaims ever having held out any encouragement 
for emigrants to settle in the Illinois; in the very next, in order to 
induce them to flock to this ‘ land of Cocaigne,’* he condescends 

_ 

* We liave sonic icason to think, tlnit (he tide of emigration to liic United States has 
slarkeiiod of late, and tliut Canada, tlio Cape of Good Hope, Mew Soutli Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land, aru considered,, as they unquestionably deserve to be, far mure 
eligible for British settlers. By an act of Congress passed in the year 1819, the master 
of every ship arriving in any of llie portf of America is compelled to deliver in a list of 
the age, sex and occupation of each passenger. An abstract from these lists appears in 
the ' National Calendar’ for 1821, containing those from foreign eoiintrirs, (chieily 
Great Britain, Ireland, France and Germany), who arrived in the United Slates from 


September 1819 to September 1820. They consist as under. 

1st, Useful productive class - - 1987 

2d, Useful unproductive class - - 1730 

Sd, Ornamental and amusing unproductive class 148 
4th, Women and children - - 3136 

making a total of - 7001 
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to state what is palpably untrue; he says, for instance, that the 
capital (capital!) of the English settlement has a store (a !iuck- 
ster’s siiop) which supplies the people cheaply with all manner of 
luxuries; that bottled porter may be drank at the tavern in Al¬ 
bion,* as cheap as in London; that indeed every thing is so cheap 
here, that ^JOO a year would be affluence’—yet in the same 
breath we arc told that ' females earn from six to eight dollars a 
week by their needles I’ —how cheap must be the produce of their 
labour! We should be glad to know what Mr, Flower pays for 
those w'omen whom ' his wife hires by the hour, because no ser¬ 
vants are to be had ;* of what possible advantage can be derived 
from high w'ages if the prices of every article of consumption are 
proportionably high f But there is a studied fallacy wliich runs 
through all the writings of these people. Mr. Flower, who talks 
of dollars as the children of El Dorado do. of their diamond 
quoits, and who would be thought to fling them as carelessly 
about, knows that he could not, for his life, find a handful of 
them in the two ‘ townships’ of the Wabash. The fact is, that 
specie is of the most rare occurrence in all the new settlements, 
’nie labourer, wiiatever number of doll&rs he may earn, receives 
no money, but an order for a'specific article of food or clothing. 
In this there is no great evil, perhaps^ but, at least, it should have 
been noticed. And the fact is, as Mr. Welby has stated it, ' that 


In the first class wc find 806 fanners, 289 labourers, 114 carpenters, 33 coopers, 82 
siiocinakers, o;> tailors and 61 weavers. In the second 938 merchants, 330 niariiiers, 
87 servants, 33 phjrsiciaiis, 76 clerks, 18 clergymen j and in the third class, 87 gentlemen, 
49 ladies, 1 dancing-master, 1 rope-dancer and 1 showman. 

In these it is observed that the merchants arc mostly Americans ; and when it is con¬ 
sidered that in the number above-mentioned arc contoined |)ersons from all (he countries 
in Europe, and that the British in particular make »cw York the way to Canada, we 
have no doubt but emigration from this country to the United States, as before ohsert'cd, 
is on the wane. 

But we had another object in giving this document. If the reader will have the 
goodness to turn to No. LI. p. 138, he will find the Aciiiileaii argument with which Mr. 
(iodwin demolishes, in idea, the system of Malthus, to be—that the p^iulation of the 
United States is not increased by propagation, but by immigration; whicli he states at 
43,000 persons aniiiiall 3 ' from England alone: taking credit for the mcKleration of his 
numbers, since Colibett, whom he judiciously quotes, avers ‘ that within the last tw'clve 
months, 130,000 have landed from England t« settle herea fact which is placed 
beyond all question, by the equally creditable|tvennent of a IMr. Nile, that the British 
land on the shore of North America at the rate of about 30uu week! It happens th.it 
the year fixed upon by Mr. Godwin, and his two respectable authorities, (1819,) is tlie 
one also adopted in the list presented to Congress:—and what is the real faclP Siiiiply 
this, that instead of 43,000 immigrants from Evglniid alone, according to Mr. Godwin’s 
statement, (for the others arc beneath notice,) not more than seven thousand landed in 
the United States from all parts of the world !—that of these a very considerable num¬ 
ber were natives of the country, and that no small part of the British merely put into 
the American ports in tlieir way to our colonics. 

* We intreat (he reader to turn back to p. 91, he will there find a pretty full account 
of this * tavern’ and its keeper, and be enabled to judge for himself of the credit due to 
Mr. Flower. 

all 
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all the comforts of life which are to be obtained (for mainy are not 
to be obtained at all) are more than cent, per cent, dl^rer thaiv 
they are in tpe-eastern states;* and we all know how Much dearer 
they are there than in Europe. 

At no great distance from the Wabash stands the settlement 
known by the name of Harmony, memorable, among other things, 
for having, according to Mr. Flower, preserved him and Morris 
Birkbeck from starving. 'I’he society consists mostly if not en- 
diely of Germans who, about eighteen years ago, settled in Phi¬ 
ladelphia under a lea'der of the name of Kapp; but becoming 
too populous for the extent of their land, crossed the Alleghany 
mountains to their present residence, which they have greatly im¬ 
proved and einbellishcdi 

The principle upon whibh their establishment is formed is a 
community of property. I’he whole produce of their united 
labours is earned to the common store, from which every one 
draws as much as his necessities may require, according to some 
fixed rule; and the surplus is disposed of in the neighbourhood 
or shipped off for New Orleans. In their leader the\ have im¬ 
plicit confidence, and obey him in all things with promptitude; 
he not only directs the labours of the day, but is, according to 
Mr. Harris, supreme over aif things, ecclesiastical, civil, political 
and commercial. 

Such institutions as this are not new in the world. The esta¬ 
blishment of Mr. Owen of Lanark is an approximation to it; and 
both are kept together by the individual character and exeitions 
of the respective leaders. It was the system which the Jesuits 
pursued with regard to the Indians of Paraguay, with certain ino- 
dihcatioiis; and perhaps as far as mere bodily wants are conceiiied, 
it is a system by which human existence may be supported with 
the least share of suffering; but its. tendency is to induce a state 
of cliceiless indifference, and to paralyze all the mental and physical 
energies, w hich distinguish man from man. \\ e are not therefore 
surprised that, with all the'external appearance of coinfoif, Mr. 
Welby should have observed * a dull sameness pervading the 
place ;* w'hich, however, he'is inclined to attribute * rather to the 
phlegmatic German character'than to their institutions.* It may 
be owing to both. 

If there be found so many good points in the establishment of 
the Harmouites, and of Mr. Owen at Lanark, as to leave a doubt 
on some minds whether benefit might not be derived from the 
encouragement and extension of such societies, there can be nunc 
whatever respecting an ignorant, vulgar and fanatical horde, who, 
under the name of Shakers, (or Jie/ievers',) have established tbcni- 
•elves at a town named Union, not far from Cincinnati. This sect 

originated 
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originated with a woman of the name of Ann I^ee, of Manches¬ 
ter, who having, with licr associates, committed various offences 
against public decorum, was glad to take refuge; in America. 
* The essentials of their creed (as Mr. Tell Harris collected from 
their own account of themselves) are,’ he says, * nearly allied to 
blasplioiny; and the admission to the holy state of matrimony is 
so opposite to any thing like decency, that none but the filthiest 
pen could prostitute itself in detailing it.’ He attended the wor¬ 
ship of these bedlamites, aud the following is his account of 
what he observed :— 

‘ The bell for worship put an end to the discussion; the men, disen- 
ciiinbering themselves of their coats and neckcloths, formed into squares 
six deep; and a pair of folding doors being thrown back, discovered the 
women drawn up in the like manner, earn party having four upon their 
right, who in the sequel appeared to be the regulators of their motions: 
two men then addressed the assembly on the manner in which the Di¬ 
vine lieing has been pleased to communicate with some of bis creatures, 
and that be still manifests himself to them hy inspiration ; quoting the 
(‘xanqileK of Da\id and others, as proofs that dancing, singing, and 
clapping of hands, are acceptable oflerings ^f praise to IJim. A few 
verses, the burden of which wh\“ dancing, or agitation of the frame, a 
sign of devotion,” were next sung, accompanied with slight motions of 
the feet, increasing and exalting the voice as they proceeded : the hymn 
being ended, a short prayer was oflered, that their hearts and lips might 
be moved in praise; a general movement now of the feet took place, 
accompanied by clapping of bunds, twirling on their heels, leaping, 
shouting, screaming, while the regulators on the flanks sung with some 
little variation, Lo diddle ! ho diddle ! lo diddle ho!” ceasing at in¬ 
tervals, to recover from the violent exertions; some,.however, unable 
to resist the impulse of their feelings, continued to start suddenly, 
screaming and leaping in such a manner, that a stranger could not sup¬ 
pose them any other than unfortunates who had eluded the vigilance of 
their keepers. At the expiration of an hour, their worship ceased, per¬ 
haps from mere exhaustion; the men put on their coats, the women 
such of their caps and handkerchiefs ns had been disp1aced«in twirling, 
the folding doors separated them again, aAd each, by opposite doors, re¬ 
tired to their own apartments. 1 then left them, convinced and thank¬ 
ful that to be a believer indeed, it is not necessary to be a Shaker.’—pp. 
121 , 122 . • 

We are not inclined to trace back the steps of the two tra¬ 
vellers, and still less to occupy the time of our readers with the 
lives and characters of the great statesmen, heroes, legislators, and 
philosophers with which the spurious Englishwoman finds the 
American history teeming in every page: such indiscriminate and 
outrageous panegyric defeats its own purpose, and can only be the 
subject of scorn and ridicule among the Americans themselves. 
We are perfectly willing to allow them all due praise for their eu- 
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terprizing spirit, for a general habit of industi^, and a full idiare 
of shrevi diiess and intelligence; but we cannot discover tiiat the^r 
have steppe^ji a jot beyond the mark which, with the advantages 
they possessed, tliey ought, in fairness, to have reached, and which 
might have been justly expected from the descendants of a great, 
a virtuous, and a magnanimous people. It is their chief happi¬ 
ness (and let it be their chief pride) that in establishing their in¬ 
dependence they had the fortitude to follow the British institu¬ 
tions, with the sole exception of the monarchical part of its con¬ 
stitution, Mhich the wisest among them have ever since deeply 
deplored. 7''heir legislative assemblies—their laws—their courts 
of justice, their acts of parliament to the very letter and form of 
expression—their language and literature, their weights and mea¬ 
sures are all English—in la word, most of the good which they 
enjoy (and long may they enjoy it!) they derived from England; 
the bad is mostly their own. 

None but the servile flatterer, or the sour and discontented 
sectary, in whose bosoms no spark of genuine patriotism ever 
glowed, would think of placing the people of the United States 
in competition with thdse of England. Ever^ fact stated by 
these persons belies their panegyric, and proves—what they 
have not the honesty to confess—that iii vain should w'e look for 
the arts, the elegances, the reflnements, and general intelligence 
of this country among so heterogeneous a population as that of 
the United States, where, with the exception of a few cities and 
towns on the shores of the Atlantic, the inhabitants of w'hicli are 
mostly engaged in trade, a great part of the population is per¬ 
petually on the wing, confined to no fixed home, and changing 
their occupations with their places of abode. Among a people 
thus circumstanced, the refinements of intellectual and polished 
society are not to be found or expected; and whether they ever 
will exist under the present form of government, is a point on 
which our, opinion is not called for; we are only endeavouring to 
expose the statements of those who publish them only to delude; 
but we have very little hesitabou in repeating a conviction we 
have long felt, that as population becomes more dense in the 
Western States, the present•republicaii form of government will 
be found inadequate, and that Old and New America will necessa¬ 
rily become at least two, if not more, distinct and rival nations; 
the result of which would, in all probability, be advantageous to 
both or all of them. 

Meanwhile, England can well afford to part with her Fearons, 
her Flowers, and her Birkbecks. She continues, in spite of them, 
to make a steady progress in the general intelligence of all ranks 
of society, in the amount of her population, and with it, in the 
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means of subsistence; peace, with her concomitant blessings, con- 
tklites to spread her benign influence over the lan^, and all we 
want, as we have often observed, is thankfulness. I^t it be recol¬ 
lected that, with all our drawbacks, (and many such there unques¬ 
tionably are,) there is no country in the world where the mass of 
the people are so well fed, clothed and lodged, as in England; 
where life and property are so well protected and secured, and 
where real and rational liberty, the Englishman’s birthright, is so 
fully and so effectually enjoyed. 


Art. IV.—A Geograj^iicalf Historical, and Topographical De- 
script ion of Fan L>iemen\ Land, with impoitant Hints to 
Emigrants, and useful Information respecting the Application 
for Grants of Land, Sfc. By George William Evans, Sur¬ 
veyor General of the Colony. London. 1822. 

E turn with pleasure from * the swamps and prairies* of the 
^ ' preceding pages, to a part of the globe, w here, it is to be 
hoped, a better race from the same parent stock is about to spring 
up, than that of the * back woodsmen*'^ of North America. The 
fertile and beautiful island io which wo allude, and which is here 
described, though very imperfectly, by the * Surveyor General,’ 
has already so far outrun the most sanguine expectations that 
could have been entertained on its first settlement, as to have 
nearly doubled its population and produce since the date of our 
former Article on the subject.* To the farmer and the small 
landholder, w'ho, from the exaction of high war rents, the depres¬ 
sion of agricultural produce, improvident speculation, or any 
other cause, may incline to emigrate from the land of their fathers, 
—to the artificer, and indeed to all who can command a little ca¬ 
pital and a good stock of labour, it will be found a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Free from those pestilential vapours that 
hover over the thick savannas of the American wilds, they will 
here have nothing to dread from fevers and agues, from veiieinous 
reptiles and insects, which make life one endless torment: they 
will have no woods to clear away*before the ploughshare can 
turn up the ground; and nothing*to apprehend from drought at 
one season of the year, and inundation at another, for the rains 
fall in due season, and the rivers, however swollen, keep within 
their banks. That these advantages are duly appreciated, we col¬ 
lect from the notice which has been promulgated by the Colonial 
Oflice, requiring a capital of not less than <£500 as an indispen¬ 
sable qualification for permission to settle either in this, or in the 


* i. e. in two years. See Qoart. Rev. Vol. XXlll. p. 7S. 
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parent colony of New South Wales. Whether this restriction be 
politic or not, it is not our province to inquire; but the conclusion 
to be drawn from it is, that the government no longer considers 
these establishments as the mere resort of felons. With the re¬ 
moval of such a stigma, however ideal, the reluctance hitherto felt 
by many, ceases; and the consequence has been an influx of a 
better description of people as settlers in both of them. I'liis is 
clearly manifested by the notices which appear in every New's- 
paper, of ships clearing out, particularly for Van Diemen’s Land, 
with respectable passengers. In fact, thpre is already established 
a society of individuals in that island, whose characters and situ¬ 
ations in life M'ill, in some degree, compensate for the loss of 
those connections which are left behind. 

To the name of Van Diemen’s Land, however, we strenuously 
object, as one to which it has a very slender title, either in justice or 
propriety; and which therefore we conlidently trust will not, per¬ 
petually, be entailed upon it. Though we do not attach quite as 
much importance to names as Mr. Shandy, we nevertheless think 
that lliey are not wholly to be disregarded. As well might the 
land of Kndraght, the land of Edel, De Witt’s Land and Nnyt's 
Land, each of them small portions of New South Wales, confer 
their respective names on thaV^wholc, of which they form but in- 
signifleant points, as that of Van Diciucn usurp the island of uhich 
w e arc speaking. 

A very few w'ords will be sufficient to convince our readers that 
no injustice would be done cither to the nicmorv of Tasman or 
Van Diemen, by a change in the name of the island. In I(342, 
Tasman discovered the south-western extremity of that land which 
he considered to be a part of what was then called the Great 
South handy or Nm Holland. It never once entered into his 
imagination that what he had seen was a distinct island, separated 
from that hand by a strait of 100 miles in width, lie could not 
venture to aj>proacli it, on account of the badness of the weather, 
and therefore stood out to s^a; but he gave to the head-land, thus 
seen from a distance, the name of'Antony Van Diemen’s Lund,’ 
in honour of the Governor General of Batavia, ' our master, (he 
says,) who sent us out to make ^scoveries.’ 'rhatname we w'ouid 
still retain for this point of land first seen by him, (beyond w hicli 
it was, in fact, never meant to be extended,) and designate it on 
the charts as Van Diemen’s promontory. Ten days after this, 
during wb^ch he never came in sight of land, he fell in with the 
eastern side of the island, and authored in a bay, which he named 
Fredrick Heiirick. While here, he did not even land; but his car¬ 
penter swam through the surf ' with the Prince’s flag and a post, 
to set up as a memorial to the posterity of the inhabitants of thif; 
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country,* Not a word further is mentioned of Fan Die?nen*s 
JLaud; nor did lie,.after leaving this bay, see any mbre of it. 

Our pretensions to the discovery of this islaiiff stand upon a 
very superior footing. Fumeaux and Cook anchored in Adventure 
Bay, and the latter had communication with the natives. I'hey 
both coasted along the eastern shore to the entrance of Bass's 
Strait; without suspecting however that it was a separate island. 
Subsequent to this, Bligh put into Adventure Bay, and planteil 
many trees and useful seeds. Captain Cox wooded and watered 
in Oyster Bay; and in ¥794, Captain Hayes, of the Bombay Ma¬ 
rine, sailed up the river falling into Storm Bay, discovered by 
Deiitrecasteaux, and named North river, but which Hayes called 
the Derwent. It was not known ewii then that this laud W'as 
an island; that discovery was reserved for Mr. Bass, a surgeon in 
the navy, whose name the Strait deservedly bears. This enter- 
prizing gentleman traced not less than fj(X) miles of sea-coast in 
a small decked whale-boat; after which, embarking with Cap¬ 
tain Flinders, they discovered Port Dalrymple on the northern 
coast; then proceeding w'esterly, circumnavigated and partially 
surveyed the coasts of the whole island, which w'as immediately 
afterwards colonized from New South Wales and Norfolk island. 

On all these accounts, then, a name less objectionable than 
that «)f Van Diemen, ought to be conferred on this island;—one 
more appropriate to the state to which it undoubtedly belongs; 
nir>re suitable to its beautiful and varied surface, and its pleasant 
and healthful climate.—Comparing it with the mother country, to 
w hich it has many points of resemblance, W'C .should say that 
South 'Britain, or Little England, would be a proper and signifi¬ 
cant name. J^vided into two portions by its two jtrincipul rivers, 
using nearly at the same place, on the same elevated level, and 
running in opposite directions like the Thames and the Severn, 
South Britain might probably be considered as most appropriate; 
and it is one that does not clash w'ilh iiiy eslabUshcd nomenclature 
in the best charts and works t)f geography. 

Among the many advantages which.the settlers of this southern 
Ib'itaiu possess over those of the^ western territories of North 
America, it is not the least to be free from the tomahawk and the 
scalping-knife, and from all collision with the rightful proprietors 
of the soil; and, above all, from the intrusion of those free¬ 
booters (of rijie celebrity) mentioned in our preceding, article by 
the name of squatters. The Australasians had indeei^pieir bush¬ 
rangers for a time, who stole their sheep and butchered their 
cattle ; but by the care of an active magistracy and a vigilant po¬ 
lice, the last of these marauders has, we believe, been extirpated. 
Willi regard to the Aborigines, it is ditlicull to say in wlial part of 
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the island the few that remain now exist, so little «iliio 3 rance do 
they give to the settlers. Governor Macquarie, in the Report of 
bis late visitation of the settlements on the island, does not once 
mention them; in all probability, therefore, in no great length of 
time, they will wholly disappear, and without the too common 
method of corrupting their morals and destroying their health by 
the excessive use of ardent spirits. At least the settlers arc ex¬ 
empted from any such iniquitous practices. 

All that is known of the natives may speedily be summed up. 
Tasman, when at anchor in Fredrick Henrick Bay, saw none of 
them. The first visitor after him was Captain Marion, who 
sailed from the Mauritius in 1772, in search of the supposed 
southern continent. He also anchored in Fredrick Henrick Bay, 
where about thirty natives came down to the shore; and on his 
landing, approached him and his officers without distrust; they 
were all naked, both men and women. They are described as 
having small e>es, wide mouths, white teeth, and flat noses, with 
woolly hair separated into shreds, and powdered with red ochre. 
They rejected presents of every kind, even iron. One of them 
present^ the Captain with a fire-brand, and pointed to a small 
heap of wood, to which (thinking it a ceremony meant to show he 
came with friendly intentions) he set fire. It appears, however, 
that the meaning of these people W'as unfortunately mistaken; for 
they retired precipitately to a hill, from which they showered 
stones upon the strangers. Not satisfied with this, they followed 
the boats along shore with their spears; a firing now commenced 
by which several of the natives were wounded, and one was 
killed. 

Fumeaux anchored in Adventure Bay in 1773, as did Captain 
Cook in 1777* The former saw none of the natives; but a 
party sent by Captain Cook to w'ood and water, fell in with some 
of them who were entirely naked; in their persons they were 
slender, wfth a black skin> and hair ss woolly as that of the 
negro of Guinea, but with countenances more pleasing. Deii- 
trecasteaux also describes, them as having woolly hair; but 
agrees with Marion, in attnbiiting the blackness of their skin to 
its being smeared o%er with charcoal powder. Both sexes, ac¬ 
cording to his account, were clothed in the skins of the kangaroo. 
They appeared to live in families, in a state of perfect indepen¬ 
dence, and to be of a superior race to those of New Holland. 
The men showed a remarkable fondness for their children. They 
wonid neither taste wine nor spirituous liquors. On his first visit, 
Denticcasteaux had set them down for cannibals, merely from 
a bone with flesh on it picked up near a fire-place, which the sur¬ 
geon pronounced to be that of a young girl, but which evidently 
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belonged to a kangaroo; he retracted his hasty conclusion, how¬ 
ever, on a second visit. • 

When Captain Flinders and Mr. Bass went up*the Derwent, 
a human voice saluted them from the hills; it proceeded from 
a party of three persons, two of whom were females, who wore 
a short covering, hanging loose from their shoulders, and who, 
on perceiving them to be strangers, suddenly snatched up each 
a small basket and scampered off. The third was a man, who pre¬ 
sented himself before them without any signs of fear or distrust. 
They could not make him comprehend the meaning of any word 
of the native language of New South Wales, or such as are in 
common use among the South Sea Islands. He was (they say) ' a 
short slight man, of middle age, with a couiitenaiice more expres¬ 
sive of benignity and intelligence than of that ferocity or stupidity 
which generally characterized the other natives (of New Holland), 
and his features w'cre less flattened or negro-like than theirs.’ His 
hair was plastered with red ochre; and he carried in his hand two 
or three rude spears of wood. 

'l''hcse people, apparently so inoffensive by nature, from an un¬ 
fortunate circumstance were inspired with an invincible aversion 
for the colonists, at a very early 4 )eriod of the settlement. A 
young oflicer of the New South Wales corps, observing a number 
of the natives descending from the neighbouring hills, each bearing 
■a green bough and singing as they advanced, most unaccountably 
took it into his head that they were coming with hostile inten¬ 
tions, and, in the absence of the governor, directed a field-piece 
to be discharged at them. From that time all confidence on 
their part ceased. Rarely have they shown themselves; and if 
by chance they fell in with any of the colonists, acts of hostility 
were sure to follow. This spirit of distrust and animosity was 
not a little fomented by the lawless practices of the bush-rangers, 
as well as by the seduction of the women (who, from the harsh 
treatment of their husbands, are s^dom, it is said, tinwilling to 
leave them) by the crews of the ships which resort to the coasts 
of the island for seals and whales, j^ieutenant Jeffreys describes 
these females as far more interestmg than those of Port Jackson; 
with limbs better proportioned and features more agreeable: * they 
are,’ he says, * faithfully attached to those who take them under 
their protection, and entertain for them a most affectionate regard. 
When the ship puts to sea, they chaunt a hymn or song, invoking 
the Good Spirit to take care of them and speedily bring them 
back: the song is accompanied with considerable gracefulness of 
action, and is poured forth in strains by no means inharmonious.* 

Of the two rivers w'hose sources are about the centre of the 
island, and whose streams run in opposite directions, the northern 
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one lias* been called the Tamar, and the southern the l>ertKrent; 
and the iiorllieni half of the island watered by the former is distin¬ 
guished by the name of Cornwall, while the southern half takes 
that of Buckingham. The Tamar is formed of the North Esk, 
the South Esk, and the Elizabeth rivers, flowing from the east¬ 
ward, the Macquarie from the northern source, the Lake river, 
the Western river, and some minor branches from the westward. 
The Derwent receives the Jordan from the northernmost sources, 
the Shannon, Fat Doe, and other rivers from the westward. At 
the mouth of the Tamar in Bass’s Strait is Port Dalrymple, form¬ 
ing an excellent harbour for ships of the largest size, on the 
rustern side of which is George Town. It extends upwards of 
forty miles, and is navigable/or fifteen or twenty miles by vessels 
of a hundred tons and upwards. At the mouth of the Derwent 
is Bruny Island, to the east and north-east of which is the Adven¬ 
ture Bay of Cook, Storm Bay, and North Bay, and to the w'est- 
Avard Dentrecasteaux’s Channel, one of the most beautiful and 
magnificent harbours in the world; of this the Derwent itself is a 
continuation, navigable byjLhe largest ships for at least forty-eight 
jniles. , 

‘ D’Entrecasteaux’s Channel, Mr. Wentworth) from Point Col¬ 

lins up to Iloburt Town, a distance, following the course of the water, 
of thirty-seven miles, is one continued harbour, varying in breadth from 
eight to two miles, and in depth from thirty to four fathoms. The 
river Derwent itself has three fathoms of water for elexen miles, above 
the town, and is consequently navigable thus far for vessels of the largest 
burden. Reckoning therefore from Point Collins, there is a line of 
harbour in d’Enlrecasteaux’s Channel and the Derwent together, of 
forty-eight miles, completely land-locked, and ufl’ording the best an¬ 
chorage the whole way.'—p. 48. 

On the right of the western bank of the Derwent, at tlie head 
of a fine cove, stands Hobart Town, which may be consiilered as 
the capital of the island. Among the mimerou^ fish which ahoniid 
in the Derwent, the black whales frequently come up as high as 
the town. 

‘ The scenery (says Mr. Evanc) along the whole course of this river is 
extremely beautiful, and in some places highly romantic and pic¬ 
turesque. Lofty perpendicular rocks; rich groves of evergreens; luxu¬ 
riant meadows and pasture lands; with numerous neat farms in a re¬ 
spectable state of cultivation,—-all tend to diversify the pro.'.pect along 
Its banks. Ships of any size may find good anchorage in every part, 
fiom its southern entrance to twelve miles above Hobart I’own. In¬ 
deed, whatever is connected with the Derwent seems to ofler ample re¬ 
wards to settlers in the parts which have'not as yet been occupied.— 
p. 37. 

Parallel to the Derwent and to the eastward is the Coal Rivtt, 
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which fall* iftto the North Bay. On each side of this fiver the 
country is equally fertile and beautiful; this indeed i; the general 
character of the island, which is thus described by Mr. Evans: 

‘ The surface of Van Diemen’s Land is richly variegated and diversi¬ 
fied by ranges of moderate hills and broad valleys, presenting the most 
agreeable scenes, and replete with whatever a rich soil and fine climate 
can produce. The hills, the ridges of which form irregular circles, are for 
the greater part wooded; and from their summits are to be seen levels 
of good pasture land, thinly interspersed with trees, the grass growing 
most luxuriantly. 'These beautiful plains are generally of the extent of 
eight or ten thousand acres; and this description is to be considered as 
common to the whole of the island.'—p. 27. 

It is remarkable that the southern extremity of this island 
should terminate in a promontory, whose shape corresponds 
with, but whose height exceeds that of the Table Mountain of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and to whicli has been given the sante 
iiutne. The height of the Table behind Hobart Town, is 3964 
feet; that of the Cape 3315 feet. The former differs also from 
the latter in wauling the fleecy cloud which so frequently en¬ 
velops the summit of the otl^er; and while that of the latter very 
rarely exhibits snow, the Table of the Derwent is covered with it 
l(»r seven or eight months in the year. To the eastward of the 
Tamar is a considerable mountain named Ben Lomond, whose 
height has not been ascertained, and another called Tasman’s 
Peak. There is also a lofty mountain on the north-western part of 
the island, and also a range of hills called the Asbestos Hills, from 
the great quantity of that substance found in them. In the south¬ 
west part of the island, at tljc distance of about 60 miles to the 
north-west of Hobart Town, is another range of hills called the 
Western Mountains, whose height is computed to exceed 3000 
feet. 

In the niidht of the last nirntioiied range is a large lake, which 
was visited for the first time, in 1817, by Mr. Bcvimont, the 
J^rovo.st Marslial of the island. This lake, from which it is sup- 
poseil the principal branch of llie Derwent flows, ho describes as 
a beautiful sheet of water, upwards of fifty miles in circumference, 
with its banks moderately clothed A^ith wood. About the middle 
of the island are the salt-pan plains, on which are several .small 
lakes, the waters of which are strongly impregnated with salt, and 
from which many tons of this article are annually extracted. On 
all the lakes and rivers are black swans, ducks, widgeons, teaks, and 
various other water-fowi in the greatest abiinduncc. 

No country on the face of the earth is ble.ssed with a finer cli¬ 
mate than this beautiful island; favourable to most of the u.seful 
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productions of the soil, it is at the same time salubrioiit, refresh* 
mg, and, in. every respect, delightful. It is, in fact, England 
with a finer viky, with less of its winter frosts and of its autumnal 
and spring moisture: all the fruits and vegetables of an English 
kitchen garden are, without difficulty, raised here. 

Plenty of timber trees, of the same species as those of New 
South Wales, and which have been enumerated and described by 
Brown and Labillardi^re, are found on the banks of the Tamar 
along tlie shores of Deiitrecasteaux’s Canal and the Derwent, 
and in almost every part of the island, but not so thick as to 
obstruct the labours of the agriculturist. The wild animals are 
the same as those of New South Wales, consisting chiefly of the 
kangaroo, the opossum, die wombat, the squirrel, the bandy- 
coot, the kangaroo-rat, &c. Horses, asses, horned cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, dogs, cats and rabbits, together widi ail kinds of Eu¬ 
ropean poultry, have been introduced with success. 

Among the niineralogical productions, Mr. Evans enumerates 
copper, iron, alum, slate, limestone, asbestos and basalt, together 
with cornelian, ciystal, .chrysolite, jaspar, marble, and a great 
variety of petrefactions. Iron, in particular, is said to be most 
abundant near Launceston, qn the Tamar, where there arc entire 
mountains of this ore, and so rich as to have yielded 70 per cent, 
of pure metal. This, with the coal, which is also said to abound, 
cannot fail, as populatimi increases, to become a source of wealth 
to the inhabitants. 

A country such as this, needs only to be known to invite set¬ 
tlers, and fortunately there is no want of room for them. * Large 
tracts of land,* says Mr. Wentworth,' perfectly free from timber or 
underwood, and covered with the most luxuriant herbage, arc to 
be found in all directions, but more particularly in the environs 
of Port Dalrymple.* 

* These tracts (he continues) are invariably of the very best descrip¬ 
tion, and millions of acres, which are capable of being instantly con¬ 
verted to all the purposes of husbandry, still remain unappropriated. 
Here the colonist has no expiense to incur in clearing his farm : he is 
not compelled to a great preliminary outlay of capital, before he can 
expect a considerable return. He has only to set fire to the grass, to 
prepare his land fur the immediate reception of the ploughshare; inso¬ 
much that, if he but possess a good team of horses, or oxen, with a set 
pf harness, and a couple of sutetantial ploughs, he has the main requi¬ 
sites for commencing an agricultural establishment, and for insuring a 
comfortable subsistence for himself and family.*—p. 28. 

Here too the farmer may with safety plant himself by the mar¬ 
gin of the navigable rivers without incurring the risk, as in New 
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South Wuloty of haying the fruits of his labour swept away by 
an inundation. Neither have the harvests here eves failed from 
want of rain, as has frequently happened on the laiger island. 
Barley and oats produce most abundantly, and the wheat is supe¬ 
rior to that which is grown on New South Wales; so greatly in¬ 
deed that the difference of price which it bears in Sydney market 
will generally pay the expense of transport thither; and the average 
produce is generally greater, with the exception perhaps of the 
flood-lands on the banks of the Hawkesbury and Nepean. 

The natural grasses «afford an abundance of pasturage at all 
seasons of the year, and supersede the necessity of making -pro¬ 
vision for winter provender in the shape of hay or other artiflcial 
food; and (notwithstanding the greater severity of the winters) 
every description of stock attains a larger size here than in the 
neighbourhood of Port Jackson. The only advantage which the 
large island seems to enjoy over this, consists in the fineness of its 
wool and the great excellence and variety of its fruits; particu¬ 
larly the grape, which promises to yield as good wine as any that 
is made in France, Spain or Portugal. .The temperature of Van 
Diemen’s Land is not sufficiently lugh for the cultivation of the 
vine; but by the introduction of thq Merino sheep the wool has 
been already so much improved as to leave no doubt it will soon 
become a valuable article of export to the mother-country. Mr. 
Wentworth supposes that, twenty years hence, this single article 
will raise the colonists of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, to as high a pitch of happiness and prosperity as is enjoyed 
by any portion of His Majesty’s subjects in any quarter of the 
globe; and that they may be enabled to ship for Great Britain, 
every year, at least to the value of a million sterling. 

The exports at present conaist of cattle, sheep, wool, flour, 
corned meats, hams, tongues, dried fish, hides, tallow, barilla, 
bark for tanning leather, seal skins and oil, whale oil, and spars. 
The markets hitherto opened to th^ colonists are Sngland, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius and the East Indies. They 
have also sent considerable supplies pf butcher’s meat, com and 
potatoes to Port Jackson. , 

Of the flourishing and highly improving state of the colony no 
stronger testimony can be adduced than the Report of Governor 
Macquarie, who visited it in the winter of last year. He states 
that the wretched huts and cottages of which Hobart town was 
composed in 1811 , were now converted into regular and substan¬ 
tial buildings, many of them two stories high, spacious and not 
deficient in architectural taste; the industry, enterprize, and re¬ 
spectability of the inhabitants, appear to keep pace with the 
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growth of their town; and their substantial comforts are rapidlj 
multiplying, under the judicious arrangements of the Lieutenant 
Governor Serell, under whose administration almost the whole of 
these improvements are stated to have taken place. 

He was no less gratified at the rapid improvements effected at 
George Town in Port Dalrymple, which, at the date of our 
former Article, had been merely marked out; but where he now 
found quarters for the pivil and military officers, a commodious 
parsonage house, a temporary chapel, a gaol, a guard-house and 
a residence for the commandant completed, together with a large 
school'house nearly finished. The troops were well accommo¬ 
dated, and the convicts were living in neat huts, with gardens ad¬ 
joining, sufficiently large t 9 supply them with vegetables in abund¬ 
ance. * The situation’ (the governor observes) * of George Town 
is not only beautiful, but also admirably adapted for all the pur¬ 
poses of trade, being situated on the banks of a river navigable 
for ships of large burden, and but a short distance from tlie sea in 
Bass’s Strait; and has the advantage of a plentiful supply of fresh 
water from springs in its.immediate neighbourhood.’ 

From George Town, the govempr proceeded by Launceston 
across the island to Hobart Town, and marked out the sites of 
four new townships, all seated in the midst of extensive tracts of 
rich land, and forming a regular chain of stations between lloburt 
'i'own and George Town, by w'hich the communication between 
these places will be rendered both safe and convenient. Before 
this, indeed. Lieutenant Jeffreys hud traversed almost the whole 
extent of the'island, from Hobart Town to Launceston and Port 
Dalrymple, u distance of one hundred and twenty-five miles, in a 
barouche, with three and sometimes four horses in hand, in which 
extent, he says, * there w'crc not tw'ciity miles of what could be 
called a road; the rest being a beautiful level pasture, with but few 
trees to obstruct either the passage or the view.’ 

Governor Macquarie concludes his Report with expressions of 
the great gratification which he expcricnceil throughout every 
part of his tour, arising from the happy situation of the people, 
the fertility of the soil, and' the beauty of the country at large, 
which at no very distant day hiust, he thinks, be raised to the 
proud distinction of being one of the most valuable colonies 
belonging to the crown; a period which, he further observes, will 
be hastened by the recent influx of several respectable free settlers, 
with considerable property. He subjoins the result of a census 
taken some little time before his arrival, w'hich is—that the popu¬ 
lation of Van Diemen’s Land amounts to (),J72 souls, exclusive 
of the civil and military officers ; and that it contains no less than 
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28,838 head of honied cattle; 182,468 sheep; 421 horses; and 
10,683 acres ^land in cultivation.* 

With such an island in our possession, not one hundredth part 
of which has yet been granted away, it may perhaps be'worth con¬ 
sideration whether some facilities might not be afforded to such of 
the labouring poor with their families, as should be willing to avail 
themselves of the ojffer. We speak with some hesitation on so 
nice a point; but by opening the colony to persons of such a 
description the necessity of sending out so many convicts would * 
be superseded; and the w'liole of those who have offended against 
the laws of the country *^ight, perhaps, be disposed of, with 
greater utility to the public and no less to themselves, oti the un¬ 
limited parent colony of New South Wales. The vast range of 
country recently explored between the liawkesbury and the Hast¬ 
ings has all the appearance of being extremely fertile, and every 
w'here well w'atered by numerous rivers, some of which are sup¬ 
posed to be navigable by small craft to a considerable distance 
from the sea coast. Here then there is ample scope to try the ex¬ 
periment of compelling the convicts to support themselves by 
their owm labour; which, while it woul^ free the nation from a 
large expense, would, by suitable encouragement, contribute to 
the comfort and advantage of the criminal, and consequently to 
his reformation, which we believe is rarely effected under the 
present system. 

• We staird hi the uiilsct of this article lliat the popnlation had been doubled nearly 
in the course of two > cars. The following conipnrlbun of a census taken from the books 
of the general muster in October, 1818 and 18 ^ 0 , will show that this is nearly the ease. 

Abstract of the General Muster-Books^ taken in October 1818 4* 1820. 
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Art. V.— Essaj^s on Ili/pothondriam and other f^trvous Af- 
fectioMS. £(y John Reid, M.D. 1821. 

^T^inS must be an interesting volume to a variety of readers; it 
is a selection of the most important particulars about nervous 
diseases which have occurred to the author, stripped of all technical 
expressions, and written in a style singularly striking and agreeable. 

There are many persons not belonging to the medical profession 
who feel a strong interest about what are called * the diseases of 


the mind’; these consist of literary men, especially metaphysicians, 
reading valetudinarians, who prefer a medical treatise to one of the 
Scotch novels, and men of all kinds belonging to the Society of 
Friends. As these are the persons of most iniliience among the 
members of our mad-house committees, it is peculiarly important 
that their opinions on these subjects should be correct. Now it is 
a favourite notion with them that insanity is a disorder in the mind, 
independent of any part of the body—that it requires mental reme¬ 
dies alone, and that the study and treatment of it is the province not 
of the physician, but of the moralist. On the contraiy, w^e believe 
that a due consideration of the question, joined to attentive obser¬ 
vation of the insane, will always Ibad to the conclusion that there 
are 110 moral diseases strictly so called; that, although attended by 
moral symptoms, they depend on physical processes, and that, as in¬ 
digestion may produce that delusion called night-mare in sleep, so 
other conditions of the body may produce those delusions called in¬ 
sanity in tlie waking state. 

Though the most striking s;^niptoms of insanity are moral pheno¬ 
mena, they do not prove that it is a moral disease; for whether the 
operations of the mind are the functions of the brain, according to 
tTO materialist; or the actions of a spirit superadded to the brain,— 
still, whenever this oi^gan is diseased, the most striking symptoms 
will be a disorder in the mind. 


Tbat there is often not enough of bodily disease to explain 
satisfactorily the mental disorder (because a person may be at the 
same time stark mad and iu tolerable health) is only a plausible 
error, built on the erroneous supposition, that the bodily disease 
which most forcibly strikes the attention of the observer, is that 
which is most capable of disordering the mind of the patient. 
So far from this being true, when insanity arises from a blow on 
the head, disease in the brain, or child-birth, in which case the 
physical nature of tlie inalady admits of uo question, mental de¬ 
rangement is often the principal sign which manifests the existence 
of the bodily state on which it depends. 

That moral management is sometimes the best remedy, nay, 
sometimes operates by intellectual processes;—as when insanity 
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is manifested by only one hallucination, and that one is dissolved 
by a jolce, a ti'ick, or an interview; or when the disease has been 
effaced by inciting the mind to natural and healthful occupations— 
is an argument that, at first sight, appears to have gre&t weight, yet 
further examination will show it to be unsound. There are many 
states of mind, the undoubted consequences of bodily disease, 
which are nevertheless relieved by moral causes. A piece of good 
news will dissipate the gloom produced by a weak stomach, or an 
ailing liver; a torpor of intellect from ill health will be roused in 
conversation with an ingenious companion : examples are without 
end. 'I'he operations ofnhe mind, the more the^ are moved accord¬ 
ing to intellectual laws, are less under the dominion of physical cir¬ 
cumstances ; so that one of the best ways to counteract the influ¬ 
ence of the latter is to encourage the operation of the former. 
They are the weakest minds which are most easily overset by bodily 
disorder. Very old men, weak-minded women, and children, are 
made delirious by a degree of fever which would not affect more 
vigorous intellects. 

'I'liere is another argument which is at first sight equally 
weighty, and at second sight equally unsound. We meet with men 
w ho entertain extravagant opinions on particular subjects; these 
have so forcible a resemblance to partial insanity, that it is com¬ 
mon to say, * they are mad on that subject.* These cases are known 
to be the result of intellectual processes, and it is concluded that 
insanity is brought on in a similar way. Thus the impression 
which evidence produces in the mind depends partly on its strength, 
and partly on the frequency with which it is contemplated. A 
weak reason repeated often convinces as much as a strong reason 
repeated seldom. * Constant dropping wears away stones’ is not 
only physically but morally true. Some one has said * tell a man 
what he knows to be a falsehood every day for a year, and in the 
end he will believe it.* Here, then, are erroneous notions, totally 
independent of bodily disease, built up in the mind by intellectual 
processes, in outrageous absurdity nemrly equal to the faUlluciiiations 
of the lunatic. How like to those cases in which insanity is mani¬ 
fested by mistaken notions on only oqe subject! yet the similitude, 
however striking, is apparent only; for, not to mention that there 
is some little difference between the two absurdities,—of one who 
believes that our names influence our fortunes, and of another who 
believes that his legs are made of straw,—there is in the hallucina¬ 
tions of the insane not enough of time or peculiarity of habit to 
produce them by the intgllectual processes above explained. Of 
the whimsical opinions of the eccentric the first idea may have been 
struck out in a moment; but it b only by slow degrees, by long 
continued habits, by returning to it again and again, and feeding 

it 
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it with every fragment of knowledge or thought wliidi we pick up 
that it attains its full stature and strength, and acquires iti the mind 
that dispropdrtionate ascendancy which renders it at all comparable 
to the hallncniations of the liuiatic. With the latter the process by 
which they are fuliricaled is very different. After exposure to any 
of the moral or physical causes which irritate or disturb the actions 
of the brain, the mind becomes confused and hurried, and in a 
few weeks, or even days, there sprout up the most absurd notions, 
which are totally inexplicable by previous meditation, and which 
the iinlividual as hmily believes as his existence. 

But though the above, wc conceive, is the true theory of many of 
the absurd opinions of eccentric minds, yet we are far from think¬ 
ing that it explains all eccentricities: there are met with in life 
many odd persons, who, in (nost of their opinions, are antipodes to 
coinmon sense, fickle, full of self-esteem, sanguine, heudsiroiig, 
untaught by experience. Inquire into their history, look closely 
into tlieir actions and opinions, watch their career, and you will 
find them burn of a mad stock, and, if they live long cnoiigii, and 
do not <iie of some other complaint, trace them ulthnately to a 
straight waistcoat and a rnadhonse. Jt may be said, if the above 
account be true, and there is a morifl as well as a physical eccen¬ 
tricity, it is probable tiiat there is a moral as well as a physical 
insanity. We believe no such thing; strange habits by intellectual 
operations may produce great eccentricity of opinion and action, 
but they will never produce madness in ibc true acceptation of the 
w'ord, tilt tlicy have affected physically the bodily organization. 

Not only are the reasons for the moral theory of insanity un¬ 
sound, and the difficulties in the physical theory apparent only, 
but there is so much downright and positive proof that bodily dis¬ 
ease can produce mental disorder in exactly that kind and degree 
which constitutes insanity, as to leave no doubt about its being the 
true explanation of this otherwise mysterious and ine.xplicablc 
malady. 

Our sensible impressions tri'e caused by outw'ard objects: joy and 
sorrow, by cheerful or depressing incidents; laughter and tears, by 
ludicrous and sorrowful ideas, belief by evidence; this is the case in 
health: but there are diseases.of the body which are capable of 
raising such striking imitations of these mental operations that it 
is impossible to distinguish tlie spurious copies from the legitimate 
originals. Thus in fever, with delirium, the patient mistakes his 
ideas for outw'ard realities. In diseases of the liver, the sufferer feels 
a depression of spirits like that from loss of property or loss of 
friends. Hysteria sometimes produces as much laughter as Cer¬ 
vantes, and as many tears as Sterne; even our belief is, in a great 
degree, under the influence of the body. In lauguid health, we have 
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hot that confidence in our opinions which we feel when more ro¬ 
bust. Oil (lie contrary, wine dissipates the doubts of sobriety; and 
those who have frequently observed their own miiK^ in sickness, 
must remember occasionally a distinctness of thought, and a confi¬ 
dence of belief vi'hich was completely dissipated after regaining their 
ordinary health. Our sensations, emotions, actions, and even con¬ 
victions, are capable of being excited by morbid actions of the 
body. 

There is, in .sickness, a condition of mind bordering on delirium^ 
in which the patient isjlelirious enough to afford an example of 
that state, yet collected enough to observe and reason abopt it, 
which comes nearer than any phenomenon with which we arc ac¬ 
quainted, to an experimental demonstration of the double nature of 
our being, of the physical and moral impulses of our thoughts, w'hich 
are here brought into contact and comparison. In this state, the 
ideas are moved, one minute by the will, the next by something 
else; one minute wc can command them, another we feel them 
slip out of our grasp, and whirl across the mind with indescribable 
fleetncss, guided, or rather hurried on, by some impulse strange to 
and stronger than ourselVes. Insanity is*a state in which the ope¬ 
rations of the mind cease to*be governed by intellectual laws, and 
become subservient to bodily inipulsfl^. The dominion of the organs 
is not the natural, but a diseased state; the physical theory of in¬ 
sanity, so far from leading to materialism, leads us just the other 
way. 

'J'his view' of the subject removes all that mystery which is so 
perpetually felt in contemplating the subject. As long us we seek 
to explain, by intellectual processes, how this belief or. that emo¬ 
tion got access to the mind, so long we 'find no end, in w'andering 
mazes lost.’ But as soon us we know that as illness may produce 
fretfiilhcss, and liver disease low spirits, so there are morbid states 
of the body which are capable of producing emotions, convictions 
and actions without the interveiilioii of the moral causes which 
usually produce them, the mystery vaTiishes, and wc can as readily 
explain how a lunatic should believe w'ithout any rensun, as how 
a sickly child should be peevish witimut any provocation, or an 
hepatic patient low'-spirited withoiU any nflliction. It is the only 
key to those strange cases where persons have been seized with an 
irresistible desire to destroy those who had done them no injury, 
for whom they felt no antipathy, or even wlio had hern objects of 
affection. In these cases wu believe that nervous irritation pro-, 
duces directly that thirst for blood, and that act of destruction 
which, in healtli, requires the recollection of in jury and the passion 
of leveiige. This state, vvliicli is morbid in man, seems to be na¬ 
tural ill the instincts of animuls in wliom actions, which seem like 
VOL. xxvii. M). LI n. ]l the 
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the re5iuh of thought and contrivance, are, in truth,'£be result of 
bodily sciisatipiis; so that insanity may be said to be the conver¬ 
sion of ImmaR into animal nature. 

This view of the subject is not contradicted by the circumstance 
tliat there are singular states of mind, and that it is difficult to know 
to what class they belong—whether to moral eccentricity, to phy¬ 
sical derangement, or lastly, what must not be left out of the ac¬ 
count, to rogueiy. 

We have been looking over the life and writings of Emanuel 
Svi-edenborg, and the conclusion to which we come is this:—that 
if allowance is made, hrst, for a credulous and fanciful intellect, 
(there is among sane men an infinite variety in the susceptibility of 
belief,) and secondly, for the use of allegorical instead of com¬ 
mon language—if we had him alive, could catechise and cross- 
examine him about his statements, separate what was mere alle¬ 
gorical jargon, and what was mere matter of opinion, and get his 
actual experiences in plain language, much, if not all the mystery 
would vanish without resorting to insanity for an explanation. In 
the present age, phiiosopfiers credit nothing but what they perceive 
by sense, receive on satisfactory evidence, or infer by strict reason; 
all notions suggested by other impulses they view with doubt or dis¬ 
belief. Wieland, in his Agatflodaiiion, conjectures, that in the in¬ 
fancy of the human race, men did, as children do now, confound 
their past dreams with real occurrences; that when they had been 
dreaming of a dead friend, they would think that they had been w'ith 
him, and that thus has arisen the belief in ghosts. Berkley was of 
opinion that the reality of things consisted not in their outward ex¬ 
istence, but in being perceived. It is a common belief with reli¬ 
gions enthusiusts that strong inclination is divine impulse. Now 
if from natural facility of conviction, or from religious hypothesis, 
Swedenborg believed that meditation carried to a certain intensity 
was reality, how easy for him to sit in his arm-chair, shoot his soul 
into Meavei},; wander through its streets and squares; behold its 
lofty buildings and splendid palaces, roofed with gold and floored 
with precious stones, converse w'ith its inhabitants dressed in white 
or shining, or flame coloured garments, and w'alk under trees with 
silver leaves, golden fruit, and lainbow flowers! 

Tliat the visions of religious enthusiasts are only intense musings 
is rendered still more probable by the accounts of other visionaries. 
St. Tlieresa flourished in Spain during the sixteenth century, and 
wrote her own life. It seems to have been spent in cultivating the 
art of musing ; in which, the senses being closed, and the outer day¬ 
light excluded, the forms of the inner mind, like stars by night, 
become brighter and more visible. The whole life is a curious 
example of the extent to which this faculty may be acquired by 
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practice, JbjEit we have room only for a passage to our present pur¬ 
pose. She thus describes one of her earliest, we believe her first 
vision. * 

* Being one day in prayer, it pleased our Lord to show me his hands 
only, and they had such an excess of beauty in them as I am not able 
to express. Within a few days I saw also his divine lace. Afterwards 
he resolved to do me the favour that I might sec him all. Upon a 
certain day of St. Paul, whilst 1 was hearing mass, all this most sacred 
humanity of Christ was represented to me as it uses to be painted after 
the resurrection. This vision, though it be imaginary, or representing 
itself by way of image To me, was ne'cer seen by me tcith the eyes of my 
hodyy vor indeed was any other, but only with the eyes of my soul* 

More easily disposed of are those cases in which parts, or even 
the whole, of a congregutioii have been throw m into convulsions by 
stiong shocks from the w'ell-chargcd battery of a fanatic and fiery 
preacher. That mental agitation should produce convulsive dis¬ 
eases is not wonderful, because not uncommon ; and it is easy to 
explain how these should difier from other convulsions, arising from 
other causes. Opium, black drop, poppy, lettuce, henbane, hem¬ 
lock, belluHonnu, and stramonium, are all narcotics, yet each affects 
the constitution in a way pc'huliar to itself. That the concentrated 
essence, the double distilled spirit Of fanaticism should produce fits 
neither exactly like hysteria nor epilepsy, nor any thing but them- 
selves; is neilber surprizing nor inexplicable. 

We have been the more particular on this subject, because w^c 
conceive that the moral theory of insanity is speculatively false, 
practically pernicious, and that it is the prevailing and influential 
belief not only of the amateur doctors of this science, but of a 
considerable part of tlic medical profession itself; and that though 
a laige part entertain the opposite opinion, it is with tliem a gra¬ 
tuitous assumption, an empirical affirmation,—it is so because it is 
so; they give no account, or a lame one, of the faith that is in 
them. Rut we must now turn to Dr. Reid’s book. As we have 
on former occasions expressed our*sentiments about the manage¬ 
ment of the insane, we shall avoid those Essays which relate to this 
degree of the disease, and select .those which treat concerning 
the fainter shades, which are fommonly denominated nervous 
diseases. 

The first essay considers the question how far nervous diseases 
can be resisted by the will. Patients are commonly told not to 
give w ay to their complaints, and Buchan concludes the treatment 
of hypochondriacism by advising the patient, above all things, to 
keep up his spirits,—as if the essence of the malady did not consist 
in an inability to do so. Dr. Reid however cites some strange in- 
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stances of tlic power of Uic will over the actions of the paiti- 
ciilarlv the following extraordinary narrative. 

‘ Dr. Cheyntf, in one of liis Medical treatises, narrates a case, the 
accuracy ot which is established by an irreliagable combination ot 
e\idence, of a man who could die to all appearance at any time that 
he chose, and, alter havijig lain for a considerable period exactly as a 
corpse, was able, as it should seem, by a voluntary struggle, to restore 
to himself the apjiearance and all the various lunctions (»l animation 
and intellect. It is to be inferred from the latter part of tl>e story, that 
the unnatural and painful exertions by which this person assumed the 
semblance of decease, produced at length a really fiial result. Death 
\v4uild he no longer mocked with impunity. 'J’lie counterfeit corpse, a 
few Inmrs after its last revival, relapsed into a state which was capable 
of no siiliseqiient lesuscitation. But the case is so interesting and re¬ 
markable, as to deserve our giving it in ail the detail witli which Dr. 
Chcytie presents it to his readers. 

‘ lie could die or expire when he pleased, and yet by an efl'ort, or 
somehow, he could come to life again, lie insisted so much upon our 
seeing the trial made, that we were at last forced to comply. We all 
three fell his pulse first; it was distinct, though small and thready, and 
his heait had its usual beating. He composed himself on his hack, 
and lay in a still posture for some time;, while I held his right hand. 
Dr. Baynard laid his band on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clear 
looking-glass to his mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, till at 
hiftt I could not feel any by the most exact and nice touch. Dr. Bay 
nani could not feel the least motion in his heart, nor Mr. Skrine per¬ 
ceive the least sort of breath on the bright mirror he held to his mouth, 
'i'lien each of us, by turns, examined his arm, heart, and breath; but 
could not, by the nicest scrutiny, discover the least symptom of life in 
him. We reasoned a long time about this odd appearance us well as 
we could, and finding he still continued in that condition, we began to 
ronclu'Je that he had indeed carried the experiment loo far; and at 
hiNt we were .satisfied that he was actually dead, and were just ready to 
leave him. 'I’his continued about half an hour. By nine o’clock in 
the morning, in autumn, as we were going away, we observed stmie 
motion about,tlic body, and upon examination found his pulse and the 
motion of hi.s heart gradually returning; he began to breulhe gently, 
and speak softly. We were all astonished to the last degree at this 
unexpected change, and after st>me further conversation with him, and 
with ourselves, went away fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this 
fact, hut not able to form any rational scheme how to account for it- 
He afterward.s called for his attorney, added a codicil to his will, he. 
and calmly and composedly died about- five or six o’clock that 
evening.* 

J")!-. Reid concludes that if such facts are true, the vitdl actions 
of the body must be in sonic degice under tlie iiiHuence of the will, 
—that though it may be diflficult to struggle against liypochoii- 
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flriacism full formed, it may be practicable to re.^ist its fust 
a[>prouches; and on this he builds his mental regimeu of health. 

* Cheerfulness and hilarity, when unprovoked by untvholesome in¬ 
centives, iiiuJcgradcd by brutality, or untainted by licentiousness, in¬ 
stead of being interdicted as a crime, ought to be prescribed as one of 
the means of urging a lazy circulation. A man may be merry upon 
principle, and occasionally take a laugh, as others do a walk, for the 
benefit of his health. A celebrated Italian comedy turns altogether 
upon a stratagem to cure a hypochondriac by making him laugh. It 
is much in our power to look on the sunny side of things, instead of 
keeping the eye constantly fixed on the darkened hemisphere of human 
life. 'I’here is no faculty of the mind which it is of more conseipience 
should be exercised and cultivated from the earliest youth than that of 
self-control. This power is to be improved by exercise as well as that 
of the memory or the muscles.’ 

In the art of procuring cheerful feelings, as in Franklin’s art of 
procuring pleasant dreams, the secret is the same. Wc cannot 
j>rociire happiness by an effort of the w^ll, but we can by learning 
its causes, and exposing ourselves to their influence. The Great 
Artist of the universe works by second*causes. A philosophic is 
better tlian an empiric art. 'As long as the afflicted continue to 
brood over their sorrows, no effont of the will can prevent their 
feeling miserable: but let them contrive not to brood over tlieir 
sorrows, and relief comes quickly, in acquiring this power of 
regulating the feelings, there is nothing so useful as some favourite 
pursuit; but the best is a rational and cheerful piety.. Even he 
who doubts the truth of religious hopes cannot doubt that they arc 
the natural remedy for great affliction. Philosophy may be suffl> 
cient for the trifling ills of life, but in the hurricane of sorrow its 
‘ still small voice’ would be inaudible; there are times when the 
Laplander without his furs is better off than a sensitive heart that 
has been sent into this bleak world without the covering of religion; 
even Darwin, after explaining the pathology of sorrow, admits that 
* consolation is best supplied by the Christian doctrin^ of a happy 
immortality.’ 

Dread of death, the subject of the^ next Essay, is a common 
symptom in nervous diseases, and here considered with regard to 
its influence on health. In these cases it seems rather to spoil life 
than to destroy it. ' Not only the child, hut even the young man 
till thirty never feels that he is mortalbut after forty a man’s 
thoughts arc much occupied by the inevitable prospect, and most 
of us have our little corps of consolations to protect us from the 
fear of it. Those of authors come out in their w'orks. One of 
the most remarkable is a little Essay on Death by Lord Bacon; 
not that in his Essays, hut towards the end of. his works, near his 
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will. We asked the curate of a London parish, w1k»' 4||I8 great 
experience of, death-bed scenes, how people generally dteet their 
end ? And the.answer was, ‘either they wish for it as a relief from 
suffering, or they are not conscious of it/ Hven Dr. Johnson, who 
dreaded death so much at a distance, seems to have feared it as lit¬ 
tle on its arrival as other people; and we believe that to many per¬ 
sons with right view's, who have liad a liberal allowance of sickness 
and sorrow, death becomes an object not so much of apprehension 
as of curiosity and interest. This state of mind is not only neces¬ 
sary for oiir comfort during health, but for our safety during sick¬ 
ness. One of the ablest physiciaiTs alive once said, that in a dan¬ 
gerous illness, CtL’leris parihuSy a Christkiii would have a better 
chance of recovery than an unbeliever; that religious resignation 
was a better soothing medicine than poppy, and a better cordial 
than iciher; and Dr. Keid gives a similar opinion in the following 
well expressed passage :— 

‘The habitual hoiTor which thus overshadows the niiiul darkens the 
little day-light of life. An indulgence in this morbid excess of appre¬ 
hension not only embitters^a man’s existence, but may often lend li» 
shorten its duration. lie hastens the advance of death by the fear with 
which his frame is seized at its real or imaginary approach. His trem¬ 
bling hand involuntarily shakes tbe glass in which his hours are num¬ 
bered. 

‘ Contradictory as it may appear, there are well-attested instances of 
persons who have been driven even to suicide by the dread of dissolu¬ 
tion. It would seem as if they had rushed into the arms of death, in 
order to shelter themselves from the terrors of his countenance.’ 

The ne.\t Essay is on the injuriousness of solitude in mental alien¬ 
ation. Burton concludes his Anatomy of Melancholy w'ith these 
words: ‘ Be not solitary, be not idle.’ Rasselas describes the hal¬ 
lucinations of the astronomer as growing stronger in solitude, and 
weaker in society; and Dr. Reid considers the close air of the me¬ 
tropolis with its excitements better than the pure air of the country 
with its dulfness. ' 

‘ The lamp of life burns to waste in the sepulchre of solitude. Mi¬ 
sery ought, in a more especial •manner, to shun that seclusion which it 
is too apt to seek. It is necessary to a pure relish for rural retirement, 
that a man should carry into it a mind unincumbered with painful re¬ 
membrances, and unwounded by the infliction of any great calamity. 
How can he be'expected to enjoy the vernal freshness of the fiehJs, arid 
the blue transparency of the sky, whose hopes have been prematurely 
withered, and whose moral prospects terminate in a clouded horizon ? 
One reason, more important than his defect of sight, why the eloquent 
author of Rasselas felt so decided a distaste for country scenes, was 
perhaps the morbid melancholy, the radical wretchedness of his con¬ 
stitution. A wretchedness which originates in rcintjrse lends still more 
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complete, to paralyze the sensibility to all the fiiscinations of exter¬ 
nal and inanimate nature. This may be considered as one of the pu¬ 
nishments which in the present world is inflicted upon moral trans¬ 
gression. Had our first parents been allowed after the4all to continue 
111 the garden of Eden, the loss of their innocence would have robbed 
it of all its charms.’ 

In the choice of a residence for a low-spirited invalid, the question 
is where he will be the most amused. The country is a different 
place to one who has been brought up in cities, and to another 
who has been brought up in the country. The former finds, after 
a few days spent in exploring the neighbouriiood and admiring the 
landscapes, that he has come to the end of his amusements. He 
has no new rides to take; the working people seem to sleep over 
their w'ork, and the educated classeSi to be fifty years behind in 
knowledge. He gets tired of the spot, and longs for the me¬ 
tropolis, with its glittering shops, its crowded streets, its various 
physiognomies, its stimulating society, its ready access to know¬ 
ledge, its ‘ full tide of human existence.’ On the contrary, to him 
who has been brought up in the cuiiiitry, it supplies not only pure 
air and a week’s amusement, but a constant succession of tranquil 
unweariiig occupations. He can angle, shoot, hunt, botanize, and 
converse with the neighbouring fai'tiiers on scientific agricnliiire. 
To him the various physiognomies of the flowers are as exciting 
as the various physiognomies of men; an argument about drill and 
broad cast is as iirteresling as one on the influence nt' paper cur¬ 
rency ; and a gallop after the fox not only eirculules liis blood, but 
amuses his mind, as much as a walk through St. James's. To a 
man of sensibility, imagination, and rural pursuits, the country is 
any thing but dull. Goethe represents his hero as recovering fioni 
a fit of melancholy in the country, and as being inten'sicd and ele¬ 
vated by the objects around him. H lie down in the tall grass 
near a falling brook, and close to the earth a thousand variety of 
grasses become perceptible. When 1 listen to the hum of the 
little world between the stubble, awd see the counllcTSs indescriba¬ 
ble forms of the worms and insects, 1 feel the presence of the 
Almighty who has created us, the breath of the All-bcnevolciit 
who supports us in peipetual enjoyment.’ 

But better than a residence eitlier in the town or the country is 
a tour. Rousseau says that the happiest week of his life was 
passed in travelling on foot in Switzerland. In after-life, whenever 
he travelled he was so much occupied in taking care of his luggage, 
and looking forward to his destination, tliat the journey itself 
afforded him no pleasure. Who has not experienced the same 
feeling ? A few days in the coutilry are delightful to every one, 
and a tour is a means of perpetuating the pleasure. Not to nieii- 
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lion the movement, with its novelty, its air, and its cx^obe, every 
village at which we halt is a source of interest; there is its geogra- 
j>hy to explore, the aspect of its cottages ahd villas, its groups of 
siin-biirnt happy faces, and above all, there is its churchyard, with 
its cpiiet graves, and its epitaphs, which have not a depressing but 
a tr.-iiirpiiliiziiig influence on the iiiiagiiiution and the heart. 

The last F.ssay we shall notice is on Intemperance, Here are 
two truths which cannot be repeated too often; owe, that wine is 
not noiirishnient; that it excites, not strengthens ; that it is not diet, 
but medicine, to relieve or prevent languor, and to assist the sto¬ 
mach in digesting its food; the latter of w'liich it oflener troubles 
than aids. The other, that inteiiipeiance is to be measured not 
by the quantity of wine, but by its eft'ect on the constitution; not 
by Clips, but consequences. 'Let no man fancy because he does not 
drink much that he is no sot. Pope said that to him more than 
one glass was a debauch, and every man who habitually takes moie 
than his .stomach can bear, sooner or later arrive.s at those mi.serie^ 
which he has so often read of as the efl'ects of hard drinking, 
livery healthy toper is a decoy duck, and no more proves that 
health is safe in intemperance than an unwounded soldier that 
life is secure in a battle. ^Strength of nature in youth,’says Lord 
Bacon, * pas.suth over many Excesses which arc owing a man till 
his age.* 

In a collection of tracts * on the effect of spirituous liquors,* by 
an eminent living barri.ster, there is a paper entitled * the Confes¬ 
sions of a Drunkard,’ which ulfords a fearful picture of the con.se- 
quenccs of intemperance, and which we have rea.soii to know is a 
true tale. *J'he following arc a few disjointed paragraphs, but thi'y 
read as connectedly ns the entire original. 

* Of ray condition there is no hope that it should ever change ; the 
waters have gone over rau; but out of the black depths could 1 be 
heard, I would cry out to all those who have but set a foot in the peri¬ 
lous flood. Could the youth to whom the flavour of his first wine is 
delicious as tfie opening scenes 6f life, or the entering upon some newly 
discovered paradise, look into my desolation, amf be made to under¬ 
stand what a dreary thing it is,^ when a man shall feel himself going 
down a precipice with open eye^ and a passive will,—to see his de¬ 
struction, and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way 
^emanating from himself; to perceive all goodness emptied out of him, 
and yet not to be able to forget a time when it was otherwise; to bear 
about the piteous spectacle of his own self ruins could he see my 
fevered eye, feverish with last night’s drinking, and feverishly looking 
for this night’s repetition of the folly; could he feel the body of the 
death out of which I cry hourly, with feebler and feebler outcry, to be 

deliveieil-it were enough to make him dash the sparkling beverage 
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‘ O if a-wish could transport me back to those days of youth, when 
a drauj;ht from the ne\t clear spritjg could slake any heats which sum- 
nier suns and youthful exercise had power to stir up in tlfu blood, how 
gladly would I return to thee, pure element, the drink of children, and 
of the child-like holy hermit! In my dreams 1 can sometimes fancy 
thy cool refreshment purling over my burning tongue, liut my waking 
stomach rejects it. That which refreshes innocence only makes me 
sick and faint.’ 

‘ Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy frame of mind anil 
body. 1 was never strong, but I think my constitution (for a weak one) 
was as happily exempt frc 4 in the tendency to any malady as it was ))(»s- 
sibJe to be. 1 scarce knew what it was to ail any thing. Now, e.xrejit 
when I am losing myself in a sea of drink, I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations in head and stomach, which are so much worse to 
bear than any definite pains or aches.’ * 

* At that time 1 was seldom in bed after six in the morning. 1 awoke 
refreshed, and seldom without some merry thoughts in my head, or 
:>t»me piece of a song to w'elcome the new-btirn day. Now the l1rst 
feeling which besets me, after stretching out the hours of remembrance 
to their last possible extent, is a forecast of the wearisome day that lies 
before me, with u secret wish that 1 could^have. lain on still, or never 
awaked.’ 

* I can hardly think/ says Sir Tho^mas Brown, * there was ever 
any scared into heaven;’ he felt more leinpfed by the joys of hea¬ 
ven than tcrrilied by the suffeiings of hell. Dr. Reid advises that 
in endeavouring to reform a drunkard v\e shall tempt him by pic¬ 
turing the sweets of temperance, rather than terrify him by the 
miseries of perseverance in his habits. He recommends sudden 
in preference to gradual weaning. 

*Tlie habit of indulgence in wine is not more pernicious than it is 
obstinate and tenacious in its hold, when once it has forced itself upon 
the constitution. It is not to be conquered by half measures: no com¬ 
promise with it is allowable; the victory over it, in order to be perma¬ 
nent, must be perfect; as long as there lurks a relic of it in the frame, 
there is danger of a relapse of this mo^al malady, from tl'hich there 
seldom is, as from physical disorders, a gradual convalescence. The 
man who has been the slave of intemperance must renounce her alto¬ 
gether, or she will insensibly re-assume hes despotic power. With such 
a mistress, if he seriously mean to discard her, he . '.nst indulge himself 
in no dalliance or delay. He roust not allow his lips a taste of her 
former fascination.’ 

* Webb, the celebrated walker, who was remarkable for vigour both 
of body and mind, drank nothing but water. He was one day recom¬ 
mending his regimen to a friend who loved wine, and urged him with 
great earnestness to quit a course of luxury, by which his health and his 
intellects would bo equally destroyed. The gentleman appeared to be 
convinced, and told him that he would conform to his counsel, though 
he thought he could not change his couisc of life at once, but would 
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leave off strong liquors by degrees. "By degrees! (exclaimed the 
other with indignation,) if you should unhappily fall into the fire, 
would you caution your servants to pull you out by degrees ?" * 

But there are topers of opium as well as wine. A late fashion¬ 
able physician used to carry in his pocket a gold box of quarter 
grain opium pills, which he would offer to a nervous person as we 
offer our snuff-box. Those who take opium without ntedical ad¬ 
vice, and who are more numerous than is commonly believed, 
consist of several classes:—1st. Nervous invalids, who habitually, 
at least frequently, resort to it to quiet that tremulous susceptibi¬ 
lity, which so distresses them. 2dty. The poor, who employ it as 
a cheap mode of producing intoxication. 3dly. Men who have 
to perform intellectual tasks before public audiences; as barristers, 
parliamentary speakers, pfeachers, lecturers, and college students 
going in for their examination, and who take it, like Turks before 
battle, to procure the composure necessary for intellectual war¬ 
fare. The attention of the public has lately been drawn towards 
this subject by the singular narrative of an anonymous but powerful 
writer. It is long since we have passed an evening of such en¬ 
chaining interest as that which w'e owe to ^ the confessions of an 
English Opium Eater.’ In this nafrative, however, the pleasures 
of opium seem so much m6re tempting than the pains deterring, 
that the impression left on the mind is rather favourable to the 
practice. This depends partly on the circumstance, that pleasure 
naturally arrays itself in more impressive expre»sions than pain; 
the glittering strikes more than the gloomy; but there is another 
cause, which both the writer and his readers ought to know. 
Whatever wretchedness this habit may have indicted on him, it has 
caused him less of suffering and more of enjoyment than it does to 
most persons. He seems to have been one of a happy minority on 
w'hom the first effects of opium are agreeable, and who are long 
before they reach the deadly dregs. Most persons must serve an 
apprenticeship of head-aches and sicknesses before they master 
the art of deriving enjoymeift from this drug. We, too, have taken 
opium, and its effects are these:—1st. Relief from suffering, ttan- 
quillity, and then sound sleep. 2dly. A long day of sickness, as 
after a brutal debauch. At length this subsides, and leaves, 3dly. 
A state of composure and pow'er, in which the intellect seems 
equal to any thing, and the feelings are lifted above the ills of life, 
—a pleasurable state, yet not uniningicd with occasional repeti¬ 
tions of the past day’s w'retchedness; a poor compensutioii for the 
suffering which preceded it. This we know', from ample expe¬ 
rience, is a more accurate representation of the effect r>f opium on 
most persons than that which it produced on the ‘ English Opium 
Eater.’ Compared with pain or nervous irritability, the Irainpiil- 
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lity of opium may be a pleasurable state; but compared with the 
fresh feelings of unsullied health, it is a hateful one. Opium eating 
is a practice which begins in sorrow, and ends in sorroV. 

We have examined a sufficient number of these Rssays to show 
our readers their character, and we have room for no more. The 
author*s object, as will be readily perceived, is not so much to 
extend our knowledge of the pathology of these diseases as to se¬ 
lect those particulars which seem most important, and put them 
in a striking shape. The audience he has in view are not so much' 
medical practitioners as nervous invalids; these he lectures on the 
tendencies of their com])laints, the habits by which they have been 
involved in them, and the mental and bodily regimen most likely to 
extricate them; and this with so much force and elegance of style, 
ns occasionally to remind us of some'of the best papers in the 
Rambler and Spectator. 

Art. VJ .—Cases of Walcot v. Walker; Southey v. Shertcood; 

Murray v. Benbow, and Lawrence v. Smith. 

'P'EW things w’ould more puzzle a literSry foreigner, who should 
now, for the first time, vi^t London, than the disproportionate 
prices at which he w'ould find different w'orks of the same living 
author circulated. If he wished to enrich his library with Mr. 
Southey’s poems he would be told that some were out of print, 
and that in the purchase of others he must pay for typographical 
luxury and valuable copyright. One of them alone would be ob¬ 
truded on him in unlimited abundance, and at a price scarcely more 
than nominal. If he asked for Lord Byron’s last tragedies, he 
would find ^ Sardanapalus and the Two Foscari’ an expensive pur¬ 
chase; buthew'ould be stopped at the end of Piccadilly by a man 
offering him 5f)00 copies of ' Cain’ at Sd. a piece. He w'ould 
pay for medical books a price proportioned to their limited sale 
and laborious preparation; but in tvery obscure bookseller’s shop 
he would meet with proposals for the publication of* Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s ‘ Lectures’ at a price so low as to exclude all remuneration 
to the author, or implying a most extensive sale. If he asked for an 
explanation of all this, we doubt* whether V's original surprise 
would be diminished by the answer. He would be told that * Wat 
Tyler,’ and * Cain,’ and * Lawrence’s Lectures’ w'erc allow'ed to be 
circulated without restriction because it was supposed that their 
tendency might be injurious to the best interests of society—that 
* Wat Tyler’ was supposed to be an attempt to support the worst 
passions by the w orst reasoning, and to inflame the idle and the 
abandoned into an attack on the property and the laws of the king¬ 
dom ; the ‘ Lectures’ to remove the restraints of religion by denying 
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tile possibility of a future slate, and llic credibility of a rcvelutioii; 
and * Cain’ to turn immortality and revelation into the stnircos 
of iinutlerabic horror and misery by proving the malevolenee of 
tlie Supreme Being: and that therefore ‘ Wat Tyler,’ and tlie 
* Lectures,’ and ‘ Cain’ weie allowed to be disseminated to an 
extent which C(»idd not have taken place if their tendency had been 
ns/L'fiil, or barely innocent. 

VVe fear we cannot make the subject intelligiiile to our lay 
readers w'itluuit leading them through some diy legal details, ’i'lie 
common law of Kngland was the barbarous invention of a barba¬ 
rous people, deeply versed in verbal subtleties and the exhibitions 
of puerile ingenuity, but very ill prepared for any speculation w'ilh 
a view to action, and least of all for that most difficult union of 
theory anti practice, legi'kiatiou. As the progress of gcncial 
improvement disclosed its deticicncies, and made its faults more 
intolerable, some were remedied by statute; but the forms, the 
number and tiie c.omposilioii of parliaiiicut, while they adapt it 
admirably to regulate the execution tjf laws, fit it ill It' introduce or 
improve them. A more cxlcnsitc remedy was adopted, to wliirh 
custom has now reconciled ns, but which is .strongly marked with 
the rude character of the age in which it arose. The Court of 
Chancery, originally of very hrnited jurisdiction, assumed ucontiol 
over the common law' courts, supplied the deficiency of their 
powers, corrected the absurdity and injustice which often followed 
a literal adherence to their rules, and finuliy established, on mere 
usuipation, a system of jurisprudence which, if it had coniprc- 
licndcd all property, instead of bein^ confined within limits very 
capriciously chosen, had admitted oral testimony, bad been admi¬ 
nistered by a greater number of courts, and had adopted in general 
a less dilatory mode of procedure, wquld have approached nearer to 
perfection than any with which we are acquainted. 

One of the principal deficiencies of the common law courts is 
their w'anting the power of prevention. When it has been esta¬ 
blished that an injury has been committed, they can direct the 
wrong-doer to pay damages to the sufferer. But their jurisdiciiuii 
does not commence until the act has been done, and lias been as¬ 
certained to be an injury; and,a successful action at law will oflcii 
be an inadequate remedy, often a nugatory one, and often, to use 
Lord Eldon’s words in the case w'hich is the principal subject of 
our remarks, * a remedy worse than the disease.’ The injury may 
affect a property, valuable, not so much from its intrinsic w'ortli, 
as from the associations connected with it. If the tenant for life of 
the name and the honours of an illustrious family were to melt the 
plate presented to his great ancestor by grateful princes, his suc¬ 
cessor would be ill compensated by damages to the amount, or to 
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ten limes the amount, of llie oniaments destroyed. If lie were to 
lay waste the woods on the family estate, and to becoyic insolvent 
before the determination of the action, the award of damages would 
•be an ideofs tale, full of gold and silver, signifying nothing. And 
lastly, where the entire injury consists in tiie aggregate amount of 
many independent violations of property, each recpihing a separate 
action, victory would be more intolerable than even ue([uicscence< 
'I’o remedy these inconveniencies, the Court of Chancery inter¬ 
fered, and on a statement that injurious acts were in ]>rogress or in 
immediate conlcmplatiou, enjoined, on pain of imprisonment, the 
party complained against to proceed no farther, until the nature of 
the acts in question should be ascertained, after w hich the injunction 
was dissolved, or made perpetual, as the acts complained of ap¬ 
peared justifiable, or the contrary. 

Such was tite origin of injunctions; an assumption of power 
which could not have been expedient, or even practicable, but for 
the tlelicicncies of the common law, or safe, but for the cautious 
wisdom which has eminently distinguished our judges in equity, 
but which is now perhaps the most useful^ branch of their jurisdic¬ 
tion. It soon became the onl^' defence of literary property. The 
violator of that property never can have any character, seldom any 
fortune. He is, in general, a man who, having nothing to lose, 
seeks to gain by a robbery, which differs from other species of un¬ 
law ful taking only in not being criminally punishable. Long before 
the action can be tried, the injury has been completed, and such 
a iiiau is not likely to have property even to support the costs of 
an action, much less to pay damages. A book, therefore, w'hich is 
unprotected by the Court of Chancery is practically defenceless. 
Unhappily that court is sometimes obliged to refuse its interference, 
and in the cases in which that interference appears to us to be pe¬ 
culiarly needed. The ground of its refusal is, that the jurisdiction 
of the court is confined to the protection of property, and that there 
can be no property in what is publicly injurious. . 

The latter principle appears first to have been applied to literary 
W'orks by Lord Chief Justice Eyre. Dr. Priestley brouglit an action 
against the hundred for damages for the injuries sustained by him 
in consequence of the riotous proceedings of thi. mob at IBirrning- 
haiii; and, among other property alleged to have been destroyed, 
claimed compensation for the loss of certain unpublished MSS. 
olfei ing to produce booksellers as witnesses to prove that tliey w'oiild 
have given considerable sums for them. On hehalf of the hundred 
it was alleged that the plaintiff was in the habit of puhlishiiig vvorks 
injurious to the government of the state; upon which Lord Chief 
Justice Eyre said, * if any such evidence had been produced, be 
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should have held it fit to be received us against the claim made by 
the plaintiff,* 

Some years after, the notorious Dr. Walcot filed a bill against 
booksellers of the name of Walker, for an injunction to restrain them 
from publishing two editions of his works, upon a dispute as to the 
construction of the agreement between the parties. The defend¬ 
ants by their answer admitted that they had published, in one of 
Jlhe editions, some of the plaintiff’s works, which they were not 
authorized to publish. As to that edition therefore they submitted. 

The name of Dr. Walcot seems to have recalled Dr. Priestley 
to the Chancellor’s mind, and in his judgment he observed— 

^ If the doctrine of Lord Chief Justice Eyre is right, and 1 think it is, 
that publications may be of such a nature that the author can maintain 
no action at law, it is not the business of this court, even upon the sub¬ 
mission in the answer, to decree cither an injunction or an account of 
the profits of works of such a nature that the author can maintain no 
action at law for the invasion of that which he calls his property, but 
which the policy of the law will not permit him to consider his pro¬ 
perty'. It is no answer that the defendants are as criminal. It is the 
duty of the court to knofi’ whether an action at law would lie; for if 
not, the court ought not to give an aacount of the unhallowed profits 
of libellous publications. Ata present 1 am in total ignorance of (he 
nature of the work, and whether the Plaintiff can have any property in 
it or not. But I will see these publications, and determine, upon the 
nature of them, whether there is question enough to send to law as to 
the property in these copies, for if not, 1 will not act upon the submis¬ 
sion in the answer. If, upon inspection, the work appears innocent, 1 
will act upon that submission: if criminal, 1 will not act at all; and 
if doubtful, I will send that question to law.’ —Walcot v. Walker, 7 Fr- 
zey, i. 

The next case, Southey v. Sherwood, gave a notoriety to the rule, 
to which much of the evil, that has since flowed from it, may be 
attributed. Our readers may probably recollect that Mr. Southey, 
when a very clever boy, ai)d thinking on politics as those who are 
boys in mind, whatever be their age, generally think, wrote a fac¬ 
tious poem called ‘ Wat Tyler.’ His bookseller was too virtuous 
or too prudent to print it,'the author forgot to reclaim it, and if he 
had remained in obscurity, tlfe public would never have heard of it. 
But when the author had become one of the eminent men of the 
age, the person into whose hands the MS. had fallen, either to ob¬ 
tain the profit that must follow any work Mith Mr. Southey’s name, 
or actuated by other motives which need not be indicated, thought 
fit, without his privity or consent, to publish it. Mr. Southey ap- 

• This case is not reported, and the short note of it in tJie text is extracted from Sir 
SiunufI Romilly’s argument in Southey r. Sherwood, 2 Merivale. 437. 
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plied to tlie court of Chancery for an -injunction to restrain the 
publication, and the Lord Chancellor is reported 1^ have pro¬ 
nounced the following Judgment. ^ 

* I have looked into all the affidavits and have read the book itself. 
The bill goes the length of stating that the work was composed by Mr. 
Southey in the year 1794'; that it is his own production, and that it 
has been published by the defendants without his sanction or authority; 
and therefore seeking an account of the prohts which have arisen frora^ 
and an injunction to restrain, the publication. 1 have examined the 
cases that 1 have been able to meet with containing precedents for 
injunctions of this nature, and I find that they all proceed upon the 
ground of a title to the property in the plaintiffi On this head a dis¬ 
tinction has been taken, to which a considerable weight of authority 
attaches, supported, as it is, by the'opinion of Lord Chief Justice Eyre, 
who has expressly laid it down that a person cannot recover in damages 
for a work which is, in its nature, calculated to do injury to the pub¬ 
lic. Upon the same principle this court refused an injunction in the 
case of Walcot v. Walker, inasmuch as he could not have recovered 
damages in an action. After the fullest consideration I remain of the 
same opinion as that which 1 entertained in deciding the case referred 
to. It is very true that in some cases it tndy operate so as to multiply 
copies of mischievous publications by the refusal of the court to inter¬ 
fere by restraining them, but to this my answer is, that, sitting here as 
a judge upon a mere question of property, I have nothing to do with 
the nature of the property, nor with the conduct of the parties except 
as relates to their civil interests; and if the publication be mischievous, 
cither on the part of the author or of the bookseller, it is not my busi¬ 
ness to interfere with it. In the case now before the court, the appli¬ 
cation made by the plaintiffi is on the ground only of his civil interest; 
and this is the proper place for such an ap))1icatiun. I shall say no¬ 
thing as to the nature of the book itself, because the grounds upon 
which 1 am about to declare my opinion render it unnecessary that 1 
should do so.’ 

[Here his lordship recapitulated the circumstances of the original in¬ 
tention to publish, the subsequent abandonment of that intention, the 
length of time during which the plaintiA' had suffered tht^work to re¬ 
main out of his possession without inquiry, and its recent publication 
by the defendants.] 

‘ Taking all these circumstances intd my consideration, and after 
having consulted all the cases which i could find at all regarding the 
question—entertaining also the same opinion with Lord Chief Justice 
Eyre as to the point above noticed—it appears to me that 1 cannot 
grant this injunction until after Mr. Southey shall have established his 
right to the property by an action. [Injunction refused .]’—Southey v. 
Skcraood, 2 Merrvale, 435. 

The notoriety which this case gave to the doctrine, soon showed 
itself in the multiplication of the copies of'Don Juan:’ a work 
vs liich, if it had been the subject of copyright, would have been con¬ 
fined 
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iiitcd by its ]>ricc to a class of readers with whom its faults might 
have Seen soiiu'wiiut compensated by its merits; with whom the 
ridicule, which it endeavours to throw upon virtue, might have been 
partially balanced by that w'itli which it covers vice, particularly 
the vice to which the class of readers to whom we are alluding are 
most subject—that which pleads romantic sensibility, or ungovern¬ 
able passion; to readers, in siiort, who W'ould have turned with dis¬ 
gust from its indecencies, and remembered only its poetry and wit. 
lint no sooner was it whispered that there was no property in 
* Don Juan,’ than ten presses were at work, some publishing it with 
obscene engravings, others in weekly numbers, and all in a shape 
that brought it within the reach of purchasers on wdiom its poison 
would operate without mitigation-r-who would search its pages for 
images to pamper a depraved imagination, and for a sanction for 
the insensibility to the sutFerings of others, which is often one of 
the most unhappy results of their own, and w lio would treasure up 
all its evil, without the power of comprehending what it contains 
of good. ‘ Don Juan’ in quarto and on hot-pressed paper woiihl 
have been almost innocent—in a whity-brown duodecimo it w'as 
one of the worst of the 'mischievous publications that have made 
the press a snare. To restrain it uYider the existiiig doctrine of 
the court of Chancery was pi^bubly thought impossible, fur we be¬ 
lieve it was never attempted. 

Most of our remarks on * Don Juan’ apply to the case which 
immediately followed, that of * Cain.* The price, to w'hich it was 
immediately reduced by piracy, was calculated to bring the un¬ 
happy opinions which it appears to inculcate as to the origin of 
evil, before thousands totally unfitted by knowledge and habits of 
thinking to grapple with its difficulties; and whom the dialogue 
and the appearance of verse, undramatic and unmetrical as they 
are, might lead to entangle themselves in a disquisition, in yihich 
they never would have engaged if the argument hud been drily 
stated, or even if the work had been printed, as it well might have 
been, as prose. Lucifer’s theory, however, is among the tritest 
common places of metaphysics, and certainly derives no addi¬ 
tional stiength from any dexterity with wliich he wields it. The 
proprietor's price was intended to confine the circulation among 
those to whom each side of the question is familiar:—that of the 
pirates, to diffuse it among readers with whom its impieties have 
all the force of novelty, and to whom the answers are uiikiioxvn. 
An injunction was applied fur, and the kindness of Messrs. Jacob 
and VValkei, the able reporters in the Court of Chancery, has ena¬ 
bled us to give the following note of tiie Lord Cliaiicclior’s judg¬ 
ment 

* lhi‘. fcuut, like the other courts of justice in ihis country, acKnow- 
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ledges Chiittianity as part of the law of the land. The jurisdiction of 
this court in protecting literary property is founded on fhis, that where 
an action will lie for pirating a work, there the court, attending to the 
in^)errection of that remedy, grants its injunction, because there may 
be publication after publication which you may never buyable to hunt 
down by proceeding in the other courts. But where such an action 
does not lie, 1 do not apprehend that it is according to the course of 
the court to grant an injunction to protect the copyright. Now this 
publication, if it is one intended to vilify and bring into discredit that 
portion of scripture history to which it relates, is a publication with 
reference to which, if the principles on which that case at Warwick* 
was decided be jrist principles of law, the party could not recover any 
damages in respect of a piracy of it. This court has no criminal juris¬ 
diction ; it cannot look on any thing as an olfcnce, but in those cases 
it only administers justice for the protection of the civil rights of those 
who possess them in consequence of being able to maintain an action. 
You have alluded to Milton’s immortal work; it did happen iathc 
course of last long vacation, amongst the solicit® jucunda oblivia 
vital, I read that work from beginning to eiid; it is therefore quite 
fresh in my memory, and it appears to me that the great object of its 
author was to promote the cause of Christianity; there are undoubtedly 
a great many passages in it,/»f which, if that were not its object, it 
would be very improper by law to^vindicate the publication; but 
taking it all together, it is clear that the object and effect were not to 
bring into disrepute but to promote the reverence of our religion. Now 
the real question is, looking at the work before me, its preface, the 
lioem, its manner of treating the subject, particularly with reference to 
the fall and the atonement, whether its intent be as innocent as that of 
the other with which you have compared it; or whether it be to tra¬ 
duce and bring into discredit that part of sacred history. This question 
1 have no right to try, because it has been settled, after great difference 
of opinion among the learned, that it is for a jury to determine that 
point; and where therefore a reasonable doubt is entertained as to the 
character of the work, (and it is impossible for me to say I have not a 
doubt, 1 hope it is a reasonable one) another course must be taken for 
determining what is its . tiue nature an^ character. Thve is a great 
difficulty in these cases, because it appears a strange thing to permit 
the multiplication of copies, by way of preventing the circulation of a 
mischievous work, which 1 do not presume to determine that this is, 
but that 1 cannot help: and the singuiarily of the case, in this instance, 
is more obvious because here is a defendant who has multiplied this 
work by piracy,’and does not think proper to appear. If the work be 
of that character which a court of common law would consider crimi¬ 
nal, it is pretty clear why he does not appear, because he would come 
confitens reus, and for the same reason the question may perhaps not 
be tried by an action at law, and if it turns out to be the case 1 shall be 
bound to give my own opinion. That opinion I express no further now 


• Dr. l*riebllo_v‘s case. 
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than to lay that, after having read the work, I cannot grant Uic injunC'* 
lion until you show me that you can maintain an action for it. If you 
cannot maintaii; an action, there is no pretence for granting an injunc¬ 
tion ; if you should not be able to try the question at law with the 
defendant, I cannot be charged with impropriety if 1 then give my own 
opinion upon it. It is true that this mode of dealing with the work, if 
it be calculated to produce mischievous eflfects, opens a door for its 
wide dissemination, but the duty of stopping the work does not belong 
to* a court of equity, which has no criminal jurisdiction and cannot 
punish or check the offence. If the character of the work is such that 
the publication of it amounts to a temporal offence, there is another 
way of proceeding, and the publication of it should be proceeded 
against directly as an offence; but whether this or any other work 
should be so dealt with it would be very improper for rne to form or 
intimate an opinion.' [Injunction refused.]— ilitfm/y v. Benbuxif. 
Chancery. Feb, 12, 1822. 

Almost immediately afterw'ards, for this practice, like every 
other authorized mode of theft, vires acquirit euiido, followed the 
case of Lawrence v. Smith, which was decided soon after the 
publication of our last Number. Our readers may recollect that 
some years ago Mr. LawTence published his Lectures on Physio¬ 
logy, in w'hich, mixed with a great collection of valuable and appro¬ 
priate facts, were some episodical theories on the nature of the 
soul, and the origin of mankind, which were supposed to lead to a 
disbelief in revelation. They were criticized, answ'ered, written 
about and talked about, till the subject appeared to be exhausted, 
and the usual consequence of such profuse discussion followed. 
The topic was for the time worn out and forgotten, and the book 
withdrew into medical libraries, to be consulted only for medical 
purposes. But as soon as the nature of copyright was generally 
understood, persons, in the hope that the book was mischievous— 
that the private injury might be protected by being held to be also 
a public one—that they might steal with impunity, if what they 
stole and dif^tributed were poison, proceeded to publish Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s Lectures, some at a reduced price, and some in numbers, so 
as to enable an uneducated purchaser to possess, at a trifling ex¬ 
pense, the parts which shouldbe pointed out to him as most wicked 
and piquant. An injunction was in one instance applied for, and, 
as the Chancellor does not seem to have been then aw'are of the 
supposed tendency of the work, it was granted, as of course. A 
scene followed, unexampled w'e suppose in the administration of 
justice in this or any other country. An application was made by 
the piratical publisher, which Lord Eldon, when commenting on 
* Cain,’ appears to have thought impossible. He moved to dissolve 
the injunction, on the ground that * the evil tendency of the work 
be was publishing was as clear as the sun at noon.’ He was heard 

by 
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by his cotinsel to maintain that, * his publication denied Christianity 
and revelation, and was contrary to public policy and morality, that 
it was more dangerous from the author’s scbolar-lilte command of 
language and his scientific mode of treating the subject; which act¬ 
ing upon undisciplined minds was calculated to bring them under 
its controiil, and thereby work the greater miscliief,’* and that 
THEREFOKF. tlic restraint, which the injunction imposed on its 
dissemination, must be removed. VVe copy from tlie Times of the 
27th of March, 1822, the following report of the Chancellor’s judg¬ 
ment. • 

* The Lord Chancellor said that this case had been argued at the 
bar with great learning and with great ability. He would explain in a 
few words the principles on which his decision should be founded. On 
the observations which bad been made upon the College of Surgeons, at 
the place in which these Lectures had been read, he would not loucli; 
he would only treat the plaintiff as the author of the work. This case 
had been introduced by a bill filed by Mr. Lawrence, in which he 
stated that he was the author of this book, which the defendant had 
also published ; and that he was entitled to the protection of this court, 
in the preservation of the profits resulting from its publication. Un¬ 
doubtedly the jurisdiction of*this court was founded on this principle, 
that where the law will not afford a complete remedy to literary property 
when invaded, this court will lend its assistance; because, where every 
publication is a distinct cause of action, and where several parties might 
publish the book, if a man were obliged to bring an action on each 
occasion, ilie remedy would be worse than the disease. But then this 
court will only interfere where he can by law sustain an action for 
damages equal to the injury he has sustained. He might then come 
here to make his legal remedy more effectual. But if the case be one 
which it is not clear will sustain an action at law, then tiiis court will 
nut give him the relief he seeks. The present case had been opened 
ns an ordinary case of piracy, and he took it that nothing was then 
said by Mr. Wiibrahnm as to the general tenour of the work, or of par¬ 
ticular passages in it. He (the Lord Chancellor) was bound to look, 
not only at iu general tenour, but al^ at particular pSssages uncon¬ 
nected with its general tenour; for if there were any parts of it which 
denied the truth of scripture, or which furnished a t/oi/U as to whether 
a court of law would not decide that they had denied the truth of Scrip¬ 
ture, he was bound to look at thefn, and deetdt accordingly. 'I'here 
was a peculiar circumstance attending this case, which was, that the 
defendant possessed no right to the work, but said to the plaintiff— 
“ This book is so criminal in its nature as to deprive you of all protec¬ 
tion at law against others and myself, and 1 will therefore publish it.” 
Now he (the Lord Chancellor) knew it to be said, that in cases where 
the work contained criminal matter, the Court, by refusing the injuuc- 

* See the reports of the speeches of Mr. Wetherall and Mr. Rose, the dcrciidaiii’s 
counsel, in the Times, March ' 15 , 1832. 
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tion, allowed the greater latitude for its dissiMuinalion. Buthh nuswei* 
to that was, that this court possessed no criminal jurisdiction. It could 
only look at the civil rights of the parlies; and therefore, whether a 
diderent proceeding were hereafter instituted against the defendant* 
or the plaintiff, or both, was a circumstance with which he had nothing 
to do. 'J'iie only question for him to determine was, whether it was so 
clear that the plaintitf possessed a civil right in this publication, as to 
leave no doubt upon his (the Lord Chancellor’s) mind that it would sup¬ 
port an action in a court of law. Now iiis lordship had read the whole 
of this book with attention, and it certainly did raise such a doubt in his 
mind. It might probably be expected, that after the able and learnetl 
argument which had gone forth to the world upon a subject so materi¬ 
ally affecting the happiness of mankind, he should state his answer to 
that argument; but if he left these parties to a court ot law—and he 
should leave them to a court of law—his opinion might lia\e the effect 
of prejudicing the question to be there determined. Ail lie would say, 
therefore, was, that entertaining a rational doubt upon some parts ol 
the work, as to their being directed against the tiuth of Scripture, he 
would not continue this injunction; but tiie plaintiff might apply for 
another after he had cleared away that doubt in a court of law. fur¬ 
ther than this, his Lordship would not interfere.—Injunction dissolved.’ 
—Lawrence Smith. Ckancety. ilif/yx7/'2(), 1822. * 

We have endeavoured to lay befoie our readcis the whole of the 
authorities on which tiiis doctrine rests, and we wish, us puinledly 
and as strongly us language will enable us, to disavow' the intention 
of casting any blame, or the shadow of an imputation, on the great 
judge to whom the office of applying it has fallen. One of the 
peculiarities of the doctrine is, that where it applies, it must neces> 
.sarily do mischief—to tlie author, if the w ork siiunld uiliinateiy he 
held innocent—to the public, if it should be proved criminal. 
But it is no longer the province of tiie chancellor to legislate ; the 
maxims of hi.s court are as fixed as those which govern inferior 
juiisdiclions, and the cuiiimon distinction between law and eijuity 
is iiow' usefiiL only as a means^of technically classifying luics, all of 
winch are laws, but are legal, or equitable, with reference to the 
court in which they are administered. ’J^o bicuk in upon tliese 
rules, where he thinks them iifCxpcdient, to administer tiie law, not 
us it is, but as he thinks it oughf to be, to rectify it in one Cctse by 
a conduct which unsettles it in all others, and tlius to do particular 
good at the expense of general evil, is the besetting sin of every 
judge; and one of the first of Lord Eldon’s many claims to our 
admiration and reverence is the firmness with which he has resisted 
a temptation, which must always he strongest in the most powerful 
mind. ’Fhe rule, w ith all its practical evils and absurdities, is now 
part of the law of the kingdom, and it is only by an alteration of 
the law that it can he got nd of. 
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13nt, liefore we suggest any mode of alteration, we must advert 
to the arguments which we liave heard urged in its defence. They 
are two; one technical, the other founded oir expediency. VVe 
will dispose of them in their order. The first is, that, admitting 
the incidental advantage that w'ould arise from the protection from 
piracy of a work however libellou'*, such a protection cannot be 
alForded without violating the established principle of law, * that 
there can be no property in what is injurious.^ We will nolansvyer 
the argument by one of its own spirit—by asking whether there is 
a more established principle of law than, that a man shall not profit 
by his ow'ii wTong, and whether this principle can be more violated 
than by suffering a defendant to plead in his own behalf that his 
own act is criminal; w'e will not answ'er the argument thus, be¬ 
cause we think that, in legislation, alfmere technical reasoning, all 
reasoning drawn from any source than that of the broadest expedi¬ 
ency, is absurd and mischievous. We will answer that, if this is a 
case in which the general principle of law is injurious, it is a case 
which ought to be excepted from it. That what is on the whole 
most expedient shall be done, is the great principle of legislation, 
to which all other piincij^les of law are subservient; and to 
support a maxim, which has been established only because it is 
generally useful, in tlie cases in wlimh it is hurtful, is a puerile pre¬ 
ference of the means to the end. To violate the spirit by obeying 
the letter is often the painful duty of the judge; to make the letter 
conform to the spirit is the privilege of the legislator. And the 
public suffers as much when the latter neglects his province, as when 
the former officiously intrudes on it. 

The other argument in defence of the rule assumes more plausi¬ 
ble grounds. It is said that, by destroying the profit, it pi events 
Uic publication of injurious works. Now, in the first place, if it 
were true that it destroys their profit, it does not follow that it w'ill 
prevent their publication. The desire of obtaining notoriety, and 
of producing an effect, arc much sp'onger motives publication 
than the mere contingency of profit. And as the notoriety of the 
author and the effect of the w'ork, instead of being diminished, are 
increased, by its piracy, the anticipaCion of piracy will, except in 
a case which wc shall presently*come to, leave untouched the 
strongest motives to publication; secondly, the profit will not be 
destroyed, it will not necessarily be diminished where the piracy has 
been foreseen. The publication is profitable to the pirate, or he 
would not undertake it: it must be more so to the original pub¬ 
lisher, as he has the advantage of pre-occupung the market. But 
he must conform to the tactics of his enemy : he must protect him¬ 
self from being undersold by reducing both the cost and the price 
of the w'ork, and trust to a small profit on a wide sale, instead of a 
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f rofit greater in each individual instance, but not so often repeated. 

t is probable that his whole aggregate of prolit may be as great or 
greater, thougll it will be obtained with rather more trouble. That 
this will be the mode adopted, where the nature of the w’ork ren¬ 
ders piracy probable, no one can tlonbt, and indeed it is proved by 
experience. Did the piracy of the two first cantos of ‘ Don Juan’ 
prevent the publication of the remainder? No, it only reduced it 
from quarto to duodecimo, from two guineas to seven shillings. It 
is curious to observe how the indirect, as well as the direct opera¬ 
tion of the rule is to dilfiisc the works which it affects to proscribe. 
But it diffuses only w'hat it thinks poison, w'ith the antidote it has 
no concern. A number of the Lectures may be bought for three¬ 
pence: Mr. Kenneirs answ'^r, and our own critique, remain at 
their old monopoly price. 

We must say that \vc do not fear evil from the circulation of any 
opinions, however mischievous in themselves, if n(»thing is done to 
prevent the equal circulation of the argument on both sides. 
JVlagna est verilas, et prxvalebit, and the magistrate need seldom 
do more than see fair play, ^nd let her fight her ow n battles her¬ 
self. But if the law' will interfere, and hv its bungling hostilitv 
propagate the d«)clriiie which it disapproves; if, while truth is 
locked up in highly priced quartos and octavos, falsehood is forced 
to spread itself in duodecimos and |>uinphlets; if, while the rights 
of literary projierty, rights on which the csi.stencc of litcMature 
depends, tend to confine the former among the opulent aiul wtil- 
informed, the latter is forced to seek for purchaser.-) among the poor 
and uneducated, then indeed, as is so oUen the ca.se wheie it im¬ 
pertinently intermeddles, the law' will itself have created the evil, 
and turned wliat, without its interference, would not have done 
harm, and might have done good, into a source of great and immi¬ 
nent danger. We have heard it .said that, in refusing the injunction, 
the court is merely quiescent: that, instead of an interfereiire, its 
conduct is a cautious ahstinenc,c from interference. But this is one 
of the many cases in which a conduct, n^ativc in appearance, is 
positive in effect. Any conduct of a court of justice, which places 
an individual in a different situation from that of all other indivi¬ 
duals—which refuses to him a 'protection which it grants, as of 
course, to every other applicant, is a positive act of inlerfereiice 
against that individual. When the law prohibited his-righting 
himself by liis own exertions, it virtually contracted to perform that 
service by its own instruments. To refuse performance of the 
contract, while the prohibition remains in force, is an act positive 
and penal. If we wish to see the operation attributed to tlie rule, 
even by those whose duty as advocates forces them to support it, 
we need only to look at the speech of the distinguUhed counsel for 
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the defendant in the case of l^wreiice and Smith. Mr. Wctherali 
* expressed bis regret at being forced to make the observations 
contained in his speech, but, unless this new sclioc^ of infidelity 
were put dowu, its effect upon society would be most hijurious.* 
For the purpose of * putting down’ the class of writers lie alluded 
to, he called on the court first to decide the work to be libellous, 
and then to punish the author by depriving him of his copyright. 
He called on the court therefore to exercise that penal jurisdiction 
which a court of equity has uniformly disavowed, and never mule 
pointedly than in the ^ases which we have been reviewing. And 
a jurisdiction, which the policy of the libel act denies even to a 
judge in a criminal court, and on a criminal process. The coui t 

‘-granted half his prayer, 

And half ftie envious winds dispersed in air.’ 

It refused to decide on the nature of the work, but inflicted the 
punishment. It may he said that the law will again interfere 
through the criminal courts, and prevent, by punishment, the dif¬ 
fusion of libellous works. Hut even if subsequent punishment 
were a prevention, If it did not permit the intermediate dissemina¬ 
tion of w hat it iiltimulely holds ciiminal, if the fire did not spread 
while water is coming in life broad wheeled waggon of the Court 
of King's Hench, we deny that it l^an be applied to most of the 
cases winch full within the rule that we are discussing; it has not, 
in fact, been applied to any one of them. Have the publishers of 
W'ut 'i'>iei, or Don Juan, or Cain, or Lawrence’s Lectures, been 
punished i 

'Ihe argumenls to be drawn from the pow'er of punishment 
apply in an opposite direction, ’i'hose who support the rule seem to 
argue, as if it weie the only means by which theofiginul publication 
of libellous works can be prevented. Do they forget that we have 
the Atldiney-General and the law of libel f Hut the law will not 
punish till after conviction. And is it to be wished that a power 
should continue of punishing before^ conviction ? of punishing, not 
because a jury has decided, or even the judge is convinced, that 
the aulhoi is guilty, but because the judge is not sure that he is 
innocent ? because he has a reasonable doubt, whether the ten¬ 
dency of the work mat/ not be iivjurious ? 

We have as yet kept out of view’, what appears to us the most 
objectionable effect of the rule—its effect on the liberty of the 
press. As to works clearly mischievous, it is hurtful only by 
increasing their circulation. Hut it is much more hurtful by really 
possessing the power of preventing the publication of others W'hich 
might be highly useful. 

All error on moral or political subjects is in itself mischievous ; 
but such is their difliculty, that no work of length on any of those 

1 4 subjects 
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subjects ever was free from error; or, if it had been free, would 
have been thought so by those whose prejudices it contradicted. 
In proportion to the originality of the work will its apparent, and 
its real, errors be multiplied. It will oppose more received 
opinions, and its conclusions will want the qualifications, of which 
further discussion will prove the necessity; and/in proportion to 
the practical importance of its topics, will the injurious tendency 
of its errors be more glaring. In every original work, therefore, 
oh an important moral or political subject, a judge must find pas¬ 
sages which he thinks mischievous, or, which is enough for the 
rule, of which he is not sure that the tendency may not be mis¬ 
chievous. In proportion to its originality and importance it must 
be susceptible of this literary outlawry. We will not waste the 
time, or insult the understanding of our reiKlers, by proving (he 
utility of such works, or by showing that even the discussion of 
their errors leads to truths, which might not, probably would not, 
otherwise have been attained: we will only remind them that God¬ 
win’s mischievous fallacies suggested the theory of population, and 
that Locke’s great work was intended as a confutation of his con¬ 
temporary metaphysicians.' 

But the original writers on such subjects are generally men of 
education and refinement, and'often men in situations and profes¬ 
sions, in which a reputation, unassailable even by malice, is neces¬ 
sary for success. Such men would shrink from the possibility of 
sulfering the stigma, which the disapprobation of the highest judi¬ 
cial authority would indict on the tendency of a work, and the 
character of its author, and would prefer obscurity to the chance 
of having published what the court of Chancery would not pro¬ 
tect. And let it not be said that w'orks of real merit would be 
safe. In proportion to its real merit a book is likely to offend. 
The general mass of readers approve of nothing, in these subjects, 
but the truths and the falsehoods to which they have been accus¬ 
tomed. Perhaps the most valuable present which any living author 
has made to the world, is Mr. Malihus’s work on Population. 
Yet how violent was the obtery on its first appearance; how plau¬ 
sible was much of the declamation against its principles; how 
much w’as that plausibility assisted by the manner in which those 
principles were at first stated, and how easily might a superficial 
reader have entertained a rational doubt whether the work might 
not be injurious.^ In fact, how many thought, and still think, it 
highly mischievous ? And how could Mr. Malthus have foreseen 
what might be the opinion of the judge before w'horn the question 
might come ? 

We must add that, if this discretion is to be exercised, it is not 
to a great lawyer, even if he were not unfitted for it by his situa¬ 
tion 
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tiun as one of his Majesty’s ministers, we would most willingly 
trust it. Jt is a trite remark, that the practice of the law is not apt 
to open and liberalize the mind exactly in the same^rroportioii in 
which it quickens and invigorates the understanding; but there is 
r)iie peculiarity attending jin advocate’s duties, which particularly 
niilits a man, whose habits of mind have been formed by them, 
for the oflice in question. His business is to discover all that 
can be said on his own side, and can reasonably be advanced on 
the other: but it is no part of his duty to collect and balance 
the whole effect of thei’opposite arguments, or even to decide be¬ 
tween any two of them. Pie has to search, not for conclusions, 
but for premises. But to have to reason, without having to de¬ 
cide, is the very parent of doubt and irresolution. /And in a case 
where the ordinary effects of doubt are reversed, w here the onus 
probandi rests with the accused, and the judge, if he hesitates, con¬ 
demns, no judicial fault can operate so unfavourably as an excess 
of caution. What answ'er can be made to the complaints of an 
author, who has staked his fortune and his reputation on a laborious 
work, and whose book has been rendered unsaleable, and whose 
character has suffered in the estimation at least of ail the followers 
of authority, (a class that alw*ays comprehends the greatest number, 
and may in this case include the indrvidiials on wiiom he is depen¬ 
dent,) because the ignorance of the judge, or his ingenuity in 
raising difficulties, made him doubt whether some parts of it, per¬ 
haps the most valuable and most original of the whole, might not 
be injurious ? We do not think, however, that this fear will abso¬ 
lutely prevent many publications, but we do think that it will 
very much degrade their character. Men who have much at stake 
will avoid all questionable positions, and endeavour to write, not 
what they believe to be true, but W'hat wdll fall in with the preju¬ 
dices of those who may have to judge them : and English litera¬ 
ture will be subject to an indirect censorship of the press, by so 
much worse than a direct one, ^ it ^ worse to be cGipdemned by 
the doubt, than by the decision, of your tribunal. 

I f w'e have succeeded in proving the rule to be objectionable, it 
will be easy to apply the remedy. It would be sufficient if a short 
act of parliament were passed, declaring that me libellous charac¬ 
ter of the work shall never be resorted to in bar of any proceeding 
at law or in equity for the infringement of copyright. The effect of 
such ail act will be to subject the piratical publisher of a work, 
whatever may be its tendency, to the three restraints which the 
law has imposed upon piracy—to an injunction, restraining him 
from persevering in his robbery; an account, at the suit of the 
person injured, of the profits he has made by it, and an action at 
law for damages. We at first thought of excluding the two latter 
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remedies from the act, and merely proposing that the tendency of 
the work shoi/ld be no bar to an injunction against its piracy, lliis 
would be a slighter alteration of the law, (and every unnecessary 
alteration of existing laws ought carefully to be avoided,) and would 
spare the prejudices of those, whom no incidental advantage can 
reconcile to the enabling a plaintiff to demand damages and an 
account in respect ‘ of the unhallowed profits of a libellous pub> 
Ucation:* but it would leave these unhallowed profits vihere they 
ought still less to be, in the hands of the libellous pirate; it would 
leave in force the revolting anomaly, that a man shall defend him¬ 
self by pleading his own criminality. And if these consequences 
were avoided, by directing the profits and damages to be applied 
to a public charity, it would still leave literature exposed to its 
present dangers, by leaving it still in the power, or to speak more 
correctly, making it still the duty, of the Chuncelior to stigmatize 
works, by refusing to allow the original publisher to receive the 
benefit of an account from the invader of his property. W'e must 
observe that the act will not apply to works which have been de¬ 
ed libclloiis by a jury., 'I he (fOlh Geo. HI. c. 8, which directs 
them to be seized, an act which we trust will not be suflTered lo 
expire, operates as a perpetual jujunctmn; and w e hope that paidia- 
nient will now e.\clude from the clnssificatioii of publications this 
heteroclyte species, which is too good to be punished, and too had 
lo be protected, and give to authors tlio security enjoyed by all 
their fellow countrymen—that they shall be presumed to be iimo- 
cent until they have been convicted of guilt by an appropriate pro¬ 
cess before a competent tribunal. The wording and the details of 
the act wo leave to those better qualified tliuu ourselves. 


Art. VH.— ^AHHCKH O HlsKOTOPblXb HAPO/^AXh H 
3EMAfl^CT> CPEAHEH ^ACfll A3IH. 

Notices of certain Tribes and Countries in the Central Part of 
Asia. By Philip Nazaroff. Interpreter to the Siberian Corps 
employed on an Expedition to Kokand in the Years 1813 and 
1814. Bvo. Pelersburgh. 

^ I ^HlS is the Expedition to W'hich we alluded in a former Num¬ 
ber; and we then staled that an account of it was prcpariiiw 
for the press at the expense of that distinguished patron of science 
and discovery in Russia, the Count Ronianzoff. By his kindness, 
we have been favoured with a copy of the narrative, an outline 
of which we hasten to lay before our readers; for though it has 
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failed to answer our expectations as far as r^ards the geography 
and natnral history of this interesting part of Asia, ,the seat and 
centre of the barbarian grandeur of the Sultan Timotir and also of 
his predecessor Gengis Khan, yet it affords some little insight into 
the strength and character of the hordes of Tartars who now roam 
over a small but favourite portion of that once magnificent and 
boundless empire. The information which it contains, however, is 
so scaijly, that, had it been conveyed in any language more accessir 
ble to our cuimlrYnien than the Uiissian, w'e should probably not 
have thought it worthy of a separate Article; as preparatory, how¬ 
ever, to something more circumstantial relating to the same quarter, 
a few pages may not, perhaps, be considered as superfluous. 

As Mr. Nazaroff has not accompanied bis route with any chart, 
nor given a single latitude or longitude, and as his Russian ortho¬ 
graphy differs very much from the names on our maps, it is no 
easy matter to follow him ; we collect, hov^ ever, from his narrative 
that the present Sultan, or Jtnir, as he is here styled, of Khokand, 
is a pugnacious personage of the name of Valliami, who, though 
little more than twenty-five years of age, lias already brought under 
his subjection tlie various tribes of 7^urtiirs dispersed over those vast 
plains known to the Arabs by the name of Mawn el-nahar and con¬ 
taining the once celebrated cities of l^okhara. Balk and Sainarcand, 
a tract of country so fertile and beautiful as to have been pro¬ 
nounced by Abulfeda ‘ the most delightful of all places which God 
had created.’ This central part of Asia is circumscribed on the 
north by tlie Algydini Zaiio inoimtains, (the rampart of the mytho¬ 
logical Gog and Magog,) on the west by the Belur Tag, on the 
south by the Hindoo Koo, and Pamar Mountains, and on the west 
by the River.lihon and the Sea of Aral; comprehending all those 
populous tribes of Tartars known by the name of Kirghis, with the 
exception of one branch whose hordes occupy the country lying be- 
tw'een the Caspian and the Aral; and they too, we have reason to 
believe, have recently submitted to tV\p yoke of the coiiqucror. 

The occasion of the present mission is thus stated; A deputation 
had been sent in 1812 from the Sultan or Khan of Kokania to the 
court of Petersburgh, which, on its refUnt, halted at the fortress of 
Petropaulousk (marked St. Peter oft the charts) on the river Ishim, 
and close to the northern range of the Steppe of tiiat name. Here 
the principal persons cauglit a fever and died; the next in rank was 
a most depraved character, and frequented the company of profli¬ 
gate women, in whose society he formed an acquaintance with an 
exiled Russian soldier. This man, with the view of getting pos¬ 
session of the Tartar’s money, enticed him one day to the Ishim to 
bathe, and, availing himself of the opportunity, murdered him and 
flung his body into the river. These untoward circumstances in¬ 
duced 
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cluced Uie Russian commandant of tlie fortress to accompany the 
remaining p^rt of the deputation with an escort, in order to obviate 
any unfavoiinable interpretation that might be put by the Khan on 
tiie unfortunate end of his two envoys. 

Being well acquainted with the language of the Kokans, ^t. 
Nazaroff volunteered his services, and was accordingly dispatched 
by the commandant in May, IS 13, with Credentials and presents, 
ip the name of the emperor, under the protection of a party ol Cos¬ 
sacks ; and at the same time an opportunity was taken of sending a 
caravan, or company of traders, to endeavour to open a commercial 
communication with the people. Having crossed the Steppe of 
Jsbiin, Nazaroff entered upon the possessions of the northern 
Kirghis, of whom he gives ^ome little account. He describes them 
as consisting of three hordes, over each of which is a khan ; each 
horde is divided into other portions, over each of which is a sul- 
taun; and these again are subdivided into separate companies 
placed each under the controul of a bia or elder. Both the general 
government and that of the hordes are exceedingly despotic: their 
religion is that of Mahompt, and their laws are founded on the pre¬ 
cepts of the koran. 

'J'he Kirghis are excellent horsemen ; even children of four or 
live years of age manage a horse with great dexterity, and the 
W'omen arc not less expert than the men. Their horses are of the 
j4rabiun breed, fifteen or sixteen hands high, and in their predatory 
excursions will hold out for several days at the rate of a hundred 
miles a day. The hordes are honest, and faithftd to their word 
among themselves; but hold it no stuff o’ the conscience to plunder 
their neighbours. Nightly forays to drive off cattle are very com¬ 
mon, and the w'omen, on such occasions, armed with clubs and 
lances, take as active a share in any combat that may ensue as the 
men. 

Marriages arc contracted by the parents while the parties arc 
infants; and such contracts ^re held sacred. At the marriageable 
age, which is very early, the young people have free access to each 
other. They have a tent set apart from the rest of the horde, to 
w'hich the bride is brought ^very night for a fortnight before the 
marriage ceremony is performed, and left alone with the bride¬ 
groom ; but such, says M. Nazaroff, * is the native modesty im¬ 
planted in the breasts of these savages,’ (they are very far from being 
savages,) ‘ that no indecency or improper liberty is ever taken by 
the man.’ On the day appointed for the nuptials, the relations meet, 
the mullah receives the declaration of the parties, uilites their 
hands, and invokes a blessing and a numerous offspring; barrenness 
being, in their estimation, little short of disgrace. 

M. Nazaroff and his party hailed at a place called Tur-Aigrah, 

in 
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ill Turkistaii, near which was a lake about thirty miles hi circumfe¬ 
rence named Ketchuhai-Tchurkar. On a sloping ban^ of this lake 
they observed an extensive burying-grouiid, containing a multitude 
of square wooden tombs, some marked with spears as a memorial 
of the good horsemanship of the deceased, and others with the 
figures of haw'ks as a testimony of their skill in fowling. To this 
buryiiig-ground the rich Tartars bring their deceased relations from 
every part of the Kirgbis territory. In the winter months, when 
the country is covered with snow and no food is to be had for their 
catlle, they suspend thC bodies, swaddled in thick felt, from 
branches of trees, and in the spring collect and carry them to the 
sanctified cemetery. ‘ Crossing the deserts of Tartary,* says M. 
Nazaroff, * in the winter months, one frequently meets with these 
{lisinal objects covered with hoar-frost, and dangling, in all direc¬ 
tions, to the ciiilling blast.’ 

'I'he borders of this lake are the resort of various wanderins 
tribes, Mho barter their horses, camels and sheep with the caravans, 
for clothing and other articles of necessity and luxury. While M. 
^luzaroff halted at this spot, one of the*horde was condemned to 
sufler death. A halter was immediately throvi'n round the neck of 
the culprit, the end of which was fajitened to the tail of a horse 
Mliich, being mounted by a Tartar, set off at full speed, and 
coiiliniied galloping round the encampment till the life of the crimi¬ 
nal was terminated. ‘ Having inquired into the cause of so excruci¬ 
ating and dreadful a punishment, 1 was surprized (he says) to Icarii 
that the sufferer’s offence was that of stealing two sheep, whilst 
those who condemned him were at the very moment, under pretence 
of private quarrels with tlie neighbouring tribes, lifting whole herds 
of cattle, and exacting ransom for their restitution.* 

The farther they advanced through Turkistaii, now a part of 
Kokania, the more fixed the population appeared; the tents of the 
'J’artnis were exchanged for houses of stone, and fields cultivated 
with grain, among wliich towns and villages were interspersed, were 
seen on all sides. Every thing wore the appearance of improved 
civilization. They had now' reached the territory of Tashkund, 
which is watered by the Sur and its riumerous branches. The khan 
sent his officers to demand the usual duties from the caravan, in¬ 
viting them at the same time, in the most friendly manner, into the 
town of that name. He advised M. Nazaroff to proceed with his 
Cossacks alone to Kliokand; not succeeding in ibis, he detained 
the caravan w ith a part of the Cossacks, at Tashkund, but graci¬ 
ously permitted the mission to set forward with the lemainder of 
the escort, (about twenty,) which they did, without guides, trusting 
to the local knowledge of the Kokaiiers whom they had brought 
with them from llussiu. 


With 
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. With the utmost difficulty they crossed the river Tchirtchiky on 
account of ^he rapidity of the stream and the large stones which it 
rolled do\vn»with it. This is one of the numerous torrents which 
fall from the lofty mountain named Kindertan, a prolongation of 
the BeloorTag, and which swell the Sur, or Sihon. M. ^azaroff 
says that the roaring of this turbulent stream may be heard at the 
distance of fifteen versts, and that it is so tremendous that even the 
))easts of prey dare not approach it. The valleys of this range of 
mountains are inhabited, it appears, by little hoides of savage and 
uncivilized Persians of the East, who are named the Men of the 
Mountains. 

In perusing this part of M. Nazaroff’s narrative, we were per¬ 
petually reminded of Sir John Mandeville’s river of t unning rocks 
and lakes of sand, an account of which he n>ay have met with 
in some oriental traveller whose wondrous stories have not reached 
our times; and the valleys of Kindertan, which M. Nazaroff calls 
* a prodigiously high mountain,* may yet contain the descendants of 
the * Old Man of the Mountain,’ who, with his assassins, spread 
terror from the Hindoo Coosh to Mount Lebanon. Lawless rob¬ 
bers are still found in all the nioiintainons regions of i\sia; but 
being more divided are consequently less formidable than the Ish- 
maelites of former times, who were destroyed by the Moguls. 

Proceeding southerly, the mission passed the Khojund and the 
Sur-Dariu, and ariived at the city of Kokand, the capital of Koka- 
nia, situated in the centre of those interminable plains, where (len- 
gis-Khan was in the habit of assembling a general council of all the 
khans, governors, and military chiefs of his extensive cinpire, and 
where, we are told, were once assembled .!>(}0 ambassadois from 
the conquered countries only. It was here too that the magnificent 
feast was given by Tiinour on the marriage of six of bis grandsons; 
where, according to Gibbon, following the statement of Sherefed- 
den, * the plain was spread with pyramids of meat and vases of every 
kind of liquor, to which thousands of guests were courteously in¬ 
vited;* where * pearls and rubies were showered on the heads of the 
bridegrooms and their brides, and contemptuously abandoned to 
their attendants;* where general indulgence was proclaimed, 
every law wa.s relaxed, every pleasure was aiiovved, the people was 
free, the sovereign was idle;*—and where, we may add, on the au¬ 
thority ofCJavijo, w'ho w’as present as ambassador from Henry Ilf. 
of Castile, the nine queens of Tamerlane caroused wine, banded 
to them by pages on their knees, in golden cups, till, in the courtly 
language of Bardo)ph, they became fap, and concimions passed the 
cartieres. 

On arriving at the gates of Khokand, the Cossacks dressed them¬ 
selves in full uniform, and the w'hole cavalcade entered the city, 

mnirhed 
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inarched past the palace, and were lodged in a garden with one 
small pavilion in it. Two tents w'ere immediately pitched for the 
Cossacks, and one for M. Nazaroff and his companions Beziuzikolf; 
the Kokaners w'ere taken away, and a guard of fifteen men placed 
over the Russians, with orders not to suffer them to leave the gar> 
den. 

»Diiriiig the night they had a visit from the vizier, who demanded 
what their object was in coming into Kokan ? They replied, tp 
bring home the Kokaners; to explain the unfortunate circumstances 
of the death of the twowenvoys; and to open a commercial inter¬ 
course with the country. The vizier then told them that provisions 
for themselves and their cattle would be daily sent to them, and 
without fuither explanation departed. ^The garden, while the Eu¬ 
ropeans were confined there, was ciowded with spectators, who 
stood gazing at them from morning till night. This continued for 
eleven days, when the hour was announced for delivering their 
credentials and presents to the Khan. 'J'his short period of con¬ 
finement showed the quantum of respect deemed necessary for the 
Russians, the time of delay being in the ratio of the rank and esti¬ 
mation in which envoys are held. WIumi Clavijo and his compa¬ 
nions arrived at Saniarcand to pay their duty to Tamerlane, 
they also were lodgdH in a garden, alid kept there as prisoners for 
eiglit du>s; on complaining of this treatment, they were told that 
Timur always made some delay in admitting ambassadors to his 
presence, and that the length of time was in proportion to the re¬ 
gard with which he viewed them; a custom it would seem which 
the Arabs have carried into Africa; for when Doctor Docherd had 
in vain solicited, for two years, permission to proceed from Bam- 
makoo on the Niger to pay his compliments to the king of Sego, 
the sable monarch soothed his impatience by letting him know that 
the longer he delayed seeing him, the greater w'as his respect and 
affection; and that he had no occasion to fret himself, as a black 
ambassador, with a present of horses, had already \^en w'ailing 
there three years. 

The distance of the garden from the palace of the khan was 
about fifteen versts, the whole of which was lined with cavalry. 
The two Russian envoys mounted Hlieir horsca, but the Cossacks, 
four of whom, attended by a corporal, carried the box which con¬ 
tained the imperial presents and credentials, marched on foot, in tw'o 
columns. Before they reached the outer wall of the palace M. Na¬ 
zaroff and his friend w'ere ordered to dismount, and were detained 
about half an hour, when the gate was opened and the former alone 
was conducted through a court-yard, at the extremity of which 
the khan was pointed out to him at a window. In proceeding to¬ 
wards the august presence, he was told that he must pay the same 

marks 
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mat-ks of respect as were observed towaids liis own sovereign; 
upon which be took off his hat, mode a bow, and put it on again. 
The khan was seated on a lofty throne placed on an eleyated plat¬ 
form covered with carpets, and on each side of him were ranged 
the viziers and principal grandees of the court. M. Nazaroft was 
directed to place his credentials on his head, and holding them w'ith 
both hands, a common ceremony in the east, dictated probably by 
precaution, was conducted to the foot of the throne. Here he was 
ordered to fall upon one knee, when the khan took the credentials 
from his head and gave them to one of his viziers; he then stretchetl 
out his hand, which M. Nazaroff took in both his, after which he 
was led by two of the ministers to the door, keeping his face to¬ 
wards the throne. There jwere present on this solemn occasion 
ambassadors fiom China, Biickharia, and from the various surround¬ 
ing petty states; for all of whom a dinner was prepared, consisting 
of coloured rice and horse-flesh;, and this being finished, the itus- 
sians returned in procession to their garden. 

Soon after this interview, it was announced by the secretary of 
the khan that the detacinuent w'ould be sent back to Russia in the 
course of three days, but that M. Nazaroff must remain there till 
the following spring, when the caravan and certain deputies would 
be dispatched by the khan to inquire more particularly into the 
real cause of the death of his ambassadors. M. Nazarofl now’ began 
to suspect that he was a prisoner, and in a few cla}S he was, in fact, 
removed from the garden, and lodged, with his corporal and four 
Cossacks, in the castle of the governor, w'ith a gnurcl over him. 
Here he remained tw’elve days, at the end of which he was brought 
before the great men of the court, and asked what compensation lie 
meant to offer for the murder of the khan’s ambassadors f if our 
envoy was somewhat startled by such an abrupt interrogatory, he 
w’as not much relieved when he w'as peremptorily informed that 
three alternatives would be submitted to him—to pay the money de- 
inanded by<lie relations of the deceased—embrace the religion of 
Mahomet—or be suspended on a gibbet, to which they at the same 
time pointed. * 1 replied thus,’ says M. Nazaroff ,—* to pay an ade¬ 
quate sum of money is totally out of iny power; to betray iny faith 
and my sovereign 1 am not prepared; and as to death, 1 am not 
afraid to meet it, well knowing that my sovereign will amply 
avenge any insult that may be offered to iny person.’ * Finding,’ he 
adds, * that 1 boldly replied to their questions, I was ordered back 
to niy prison; and from this moment the governor of the castle 
treated me with the greatest kindness; but Tie apprized me shortly 
after that the khan had determined to send me into, exile.’ 

Accordingly an invitation was one day brought for M. Nazaroff 
to attend the khan on a hunting party to a place culled Margliund, 

about 
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about 250 versts from Kokbaii for this purpose. Tw'O carriages 
were prepared to transport him and his Cossacks, accompanied by 
a Khergis officer and two drivers. Having passed aTgreat number 
of villages, they entered upon an extensive desert. Conceiving it a 
good opportunity to come to some explanation with the officer, 
*■ I rushed upon him,* says M. Nazaroff, * viith a drawn sabre, and 
bade him, if he regarded his life, to tell me where he was ordered 
to convey us.* He answered trembling that he had secret ordi^rs 
to convey us to the fortress of Jarmazar^ on the Persian frontier; 
but that, if I prefersed it, he would take us to Margliaiid, 
distant about 50 versts.* M. Nazaroff preferred the latter, and 
in two days they arrived at that place, where lodgings were ordered 
for them by the governor, who behaved with great kindness. Here 
they were kept for three months, when by the intercession of the 
vicc'khan tliey obtained permission to return by a very pleasant and 
populous route to Khokand, whence they W'ere dispatched to Tash- 
kund, where the deputies of the khan to the Emperor of Russia 
joined them. 

The result of this second mission to^Petersburgh, was a deter¬ 
mination of the Emperor Alexander to follow it up by a splendid 
embassy to Bucliaria, as we*liave already mentioned. 

This embassy, we understand, reached Bucharia in the end of 
December, 1 820, after suffering considerable hardships from cold 
and want of water, in crossing the great desert which borders the 
Kerghis Tartar country to the northward, and which occupied them 
seventy-two days. It returned, re injecta, iu March, 1821; but 
the party composing it were delighted with the people and the 
country, notwithstanding the jealousy of the governing powers. 
They dcsciibe the plains of Saniarcand as beautiful and w'cll culti¬ 
vated; and Valliami’s dominions as containing about three millions 
of inhabitants. This young conqueror appears to be eagerly and ra* 
pidly adding to his dominions; and though the state of the East is 
widely different from what it was in the days of Timoyr, and such 
as to check his career on every side, yet he may succeed in erecting 
a very considerable empire, from the shores of the Caspian to the 
confines of China Proper, and from the frontier of Russia to the 
Hindoo Coosli and the Himalaya;* which, likv. all those that have 
gone before him, where every thing depends on the personal charac¬ 
ter of the soveieign, will, in all probability, again fall to pieces on 
his demise. 
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Art. VIII.— 1 . De la Mumrchie Franfaise, depuk son Etahlme- 
metU jusou^d nos Jours: on Recherches sur le» andennes Insti¬ 
tutions rVaufaheSf lenrs Progrks, ieur Decadence, et sur les 
Causes qui ont amenk la Revolution et ses diverses phasesjusqu’ a 
la Declaration de rEmpite: par Monsieur le Comte de Mont- 
losier, d^ute de la Noblesse d*j4uvergue aux Elats-Geuerauxm 
,3 vol». 8vo. Palis. 

2. De la Monarc hie Fran^'aise depuis le Relour de la Maison de 
Bourbon jusqtiau April, 1813: par le inline. 1 vol. Svo. 
Paris. 

3. De la Monutshie Franfaise depuis la Set oude Restauration 
jmqu'd la Jin de la Session de 1816: par le inline. 1 vol. Svo. 
Pans. 1818. 

4. De la Mouurchie Franfaise au 1' Janvier, 1821: par le 
m^ine. 1 vol. Svo. Pans. 1821. 

first of these works, as we are told by the author, was im- 
dertaken by order of Buonaparte, then First Consul; and 
while Monsieur de Moiitlosier was attached to the Ministry foi 
Foreign Affairs. The topics proposed by him were, 1st, The an¬ 
cient state and institutions of France! 2. The manner in which 
the revolution emanated from tiiat state of things. 3.1'he attempts 
made to overturn the revolution. 4. The success obtained by the 
First Consul toward that end, and the divers improvements which 
he effected in the social system of France. It w'as bespoken to be 
ready for the day on which die empire was to be proclaimed, i. e. 
about four months from that of giving the orders. But, like many 
other of Buonaparte’s conceptions, this was impracticable; for 
though M. de Montlosier applied the whole of his time to the 
study of the subject, he could not bring his labours to a conclu¬ 
sion until four years had elapsed ; when Buonaparte had foi^ottcn 
that he had given any order concerning such a work. It was not 
ininted at that time; but, in 18*14, after the first restoration of 
the Bourbons, it was published, as the author says, * tel que je 
I’ai compost pour Napol4on.’ M. de Montlosier is no less known 
as a naturalist than as a poKtical w’riter.* He was the defender 
of the nobility in the beginning' of the revolution, and emigrated 
to England, where he became the principal conductor of the 
* Centner de Londres.’ But having contracted a strong admiration 
for Buonaparte, during a short visit which he made to his own 
country in 1800, and having, on hia return to England, expressed 
that admiration rather indiscreetly, he received, it is said, a hint 
that his presence could be dispensed witb,.and returned once mure 
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to France. M. de Montlosier is what would there termed 

* un liomine d’esprit;* but he is deficient in judgment and sound 
sense ; and though he may now and then strike out a luminous 
idea, and express it with energy, ^et a strange jumble of noti(Mis, 
for the most part erroneous, nay often at variance with each 
other, renders his best reasonings inefiicient. Such is the charac¬ 
teristic of the volumes before us; and whoever would form his 
opinion upon the French monarchy, from them, would be most 
completely led astray, even while he acknowledged the ingenuity 
of some of the views they contain. M. de Montlosier is, for in¬ 
stance, a wonderful admirer of the feudal system, not such as it 
was under Lewis XIV. when only some tattered remnants of it 
were to be found, after the devastations of Lewis le Gros, Lewis 
Xf. the Cardinal de Richelieu, &c.; but such as it existed in the 
good old times, as represented by Geraldus Niger, and Obertus 
de Odo, with their learned commentator Cujaciiis; and, for this 
reason, he says, * J’ai entendu parler un jour d Tassembl^e na- 
tioiialc d’une terre classique de la liberty. Pour ce qui me con- 
cerne, je iie connois qu’une seiile terre de ce genre : Im France 
antique* He allows, however, that the modern institutions of 
England are good; (vol. ii. p. 10^) but adds, in another*place, 

* tout ce qu’il y a d’important dans ce pays a hik pris et calqu6 sur 
la France.* With the most complete servility, he says, we have 
repeated all the actions of the French. * Reims avoit une sainte 
ampoule, I’Angleterre a voulu avoir une sainte ampoule. La 
France avoit un 6tendard de Toriflamme, les rois Fraugois litoient 
oiiits et sacr^s k la mani^re des rois d*Israel; I’Angleterre a voulu 
avoir un L'tendard de I’oriflamme, et ses rois ont voulu ^tre oints et 
sacres. La France a appellc les deputes des villes d ses assembles 
geu4rales; I’Angleterre les a appelles aussitot. Les rois de France 
ont commence k cr6er des pairs par lettres patentes; les rois 
d’Angleterrc en ont cr64 eii m^me temps.* In a word, there 
is not a single thing, our order ot iqlieritance, our trade, manufac¬ 
tures, industry, liberty, for which, according to this learned repre¬ 
sentative of Auvergne, we are not indebted to France! 

In a former article,* we endeavoifred to show the inaptitude of 
the French nation for liberty, by examining stnue of the dispositions 
which have characterized them during the loii^ scries of their his¬ 
tory, as manifested more in their actions, than in their words. We 
shall now pursue the subject in another mode, and attempt to 
paint the system of habits, customs, manners, which grew out of 
that disposition; and direct our attention most particularly to this 
question, whether these habits, customs and manners took a di- 
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reclion toward liberty, and prepared the way for good govern- 
metit, and coqstitutional rule; whether they can be considered as 
intermediate, 4n any degree, between the abuses and ignorance 
of the times which M. de Montlosier, in his ardour for feodality, 
considers as entitling France to be called the classic ground 
of liberty; and that species of freedom which the modern re¬ 
volutionists attempted to introduce, or indeed any species of 
freedom;— and deduce, from that examination, whether (as far as 
habits and manners are concerned) the real tendency of the nation, 
ill the violent and sudden change which it accomplished, was to¬ 
ward liberty ; and whether that hallowed word, which resounded 
from every comer of the country, was the cause or the pretext for 
the organized insurrection, \\(hich lasted during the entire period of 
the revolution, however disguised under the various names which 
so rapidly succeeded each other. 

The origin of French nobility, such as it existed before 1789> 
is lost in the darkness of antiquity; and, in this point of view, it 
was infinitely honourable: but, considered as a power in the 
state, it had little to boa%t of. It was older, perhaps, than the 
monarchy itself, but most certainly was prior to the Capctiau 
race. •From the hour of its establishment, to the day on which it 
was abolished by decree, it had undergone but little modification 
by law; yet the various inroads which were in fact made on its pri¬ 
vileges, had so completely reduced it from its former splendour, 
that little remained beside a veneration for ancient usages and 
ideas. On the '20th of June, 1790, it stood upon the illusion of 
birth : but all that could support that prejudice, and give con¬ 
sistency to the body which confided in it, was lost. Let the 
nobility of France be considered as it may, at that epocha it had 
neither feudal power nor political influence. It had no weight of 
property to balance other forces; and after it had lost the considera¬ 
tion which extensive vassalage once gave it, it had no refuge but the 
court of the sovereign, where it sought to retrieve its lost splen¬ 
dour by receiving new importance from the favour of the mo¬ 
narch. 

If the ancient nobility of France be measured by its own^stan- 
dard, and not according to the ideas which prevail in Britain, we 
are forced to confess that there was something abundantly splendid 
in the institution. Its origin went back to the fabulous times of 
modem history ; and it reposed within a pale where kings could 
not enter. A title might be bestowed, letters patent might be 
granted, or a fief be purchased ; but neither the seal of the mo¬ 
narch, despotic as he was, nor feudal prejudices which attached 
distinction to the soil, could raise the new acquirer of hereditary 
honours, to the level of the old possessor. However fallen into 
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decay the noble families of early times might be, liowcvcr sunk 
their fortunes, the rust of antiquity, which nothing can in>itate or 
replace, gave them value, as it does to many anciciit^mcdals whose 
legend is effaced. The name of Montmorency, without any title, 
was greater than the appellation of Prince could make it; and 
the whole house of Capet could neither illustrate noi debase it. 

This independent greatness of the nobles, though derived en¬ 
tirely from opinion, fomented a jealousy against them in the 
breast of the monarchs ; many of whom took measures to lower 
tlicm. But what, nioce than any thing, contributed to deprive llie 
order of respect was, the address of the Cardinal de Uichelieii, 
who, by bestowing honours and recompenses upon such as, aban¬ 
doning tlie castles of their ancestors^ repaired to the capital, and 
consented to live in splendid servitude at court, rather than in 
needy grandeur in tlioir tiefs, created ad invidious distinction be¬ 
tween the nobles of the provuu^s and of the town. The latter 
considered tliemselvcs as more immediately basking in the sun¬ 
shine of ro^al favour; the former valued themselves still upon 
their priority, and looked with a contempt not quite exempt from 
jealousy, upon the new honours and cHgnities conferred on those 
who thronged roiiiid the sovereign. They intrenched themselves 
behind the antiquity of their prifileges, and smiled when they 
were told that a courtier, whom, by descent they considered as 
hardly a gentleman, had been created a duke; wliile the nobility 
of the court availed themselves of Uie advantages of their situation 
to monopolize protection. 

But, how’ever this may have sounded in the rude limes of feo- 
dality, the institution of nobility, as it stood in France, was the 
inoKt injurious to the rights of men (w'c use not this cxpiession 
in tlic sense of the French National Convention) that could be de¬ 
vised. It barred the door against preferment, and shut up for ever 
the temple of hope. Nothing could really ennoble men except 
what vras quite out of their reach, the having been noble before 
a Cf'rtain period. Their talents, their virtues, their at tions, their 
services to the slate, were in this respect held as nothing. The 
sovereign could not recompense them with a commission of no¬ 
bility ; and, in granting them titles, he only gave them a badge 
which made their want of gentle blood more noted. 

The condition to which the French nobility w'ere rcdiieed after 
the many encroachments of royal power, while they themselves 
had not relaxed toward their inferiors, produced the most extra¬ 
ordinary political state tliat existed in any country of Europe. Of 
all the blood and muscle which once gave strength and life to 
feodality, not a particle was left; and all that remained was 
the mere phantom of what M. dc Monllosier so much adiiiirt's. 
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TKe nobtea onc« ha<l domains inhabited b^ men whom diey go* 
terned; these were taken from tlicin. They had die rights of 
holding martial festivals, of making war, of levying taxes, of coin¬ 
ing ; these were abolished, llicy performed in person the service 
of their fiefs; this was dispensed with. They were once tried by 
their peers ; they were at length handed over to rotwriersj who sat 
in judgment on them. They were proud of their exemption from 
pajing tribute: taxes w'ere imposed upon them; and after being 
the subjects of spoliation during many centuries, they were at last 
represented as spoliators by the revolution. 

But though the encroachments of the sovereigns and mi¬ 
nisters considerably facilitated the destruction of the nobility, it 
must be confessed that the nobles themselves had very much con¬ 
tributed to their ow'ii fall; or at least had left the breaches open 
by which they were successfully assailed. In the time of their 
power they never thought of granting immunities to their own 
vassals ; and, in the next place, they never learned the advantage 
of uniting among themselves in such a manner as to present a 
compact body to the gradual encroachments of royal power, and 
give a chance of success to opposition. It is well worthy of re¬ 
mark that the vassals of the great fefidataries never thought of 
claiming any liberties for them'selves, and never united to make a 
stand against oppression; and that, in whatever degree of feudal 
submission the subjects of France are considered, they ofiVr 
fewer examples of real resistance to unjust rule than the subjects 
of any other country in Europe. In England, for instance, the su¬ 
perior feudataries often united to controul the will of the sove¬ 
reign, and generally called in to their aid their inferiors of evt'iy 
degree, terminating in the lowest order; to all of which they 
granted privileges in proportion to their claims and services : but 
in France no such thing took place. Eveiyr man for himself, 
every order for its own advantage, was the universal legend ; and 
none had dis^iovered the great spring of civilization, die conscious¬ 
ness of strength which rational beings deiive from union. This 
fact has been commented upon by different writers, among others 
by de Lolme, the spirit of whose remarks is concentrated in the 
following passage. • 

‘ The feudal system prevailed throughout Europe, but instead of be¬ 
ing established there, as it was in England, by dint of arms and all at 
once, it became gradually general through a long series of successive 
events. The German nations, w'hicb overran Gaul, were, in a great de¬ 
gree, independent; and after dividing the conquered lands, they sepa¬ 
rated. Thus the tenures were at first precarious, but dependent more 
upon the nation than upon the king; iiiitil Flugue Capet, in order to 
render the crown to which he had been elected hereditary, established 
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the hereditaryBlitp of fieft, ai a graeral principle; aiid Ihe feedat syi* 
tern was completed in France. The lords who bad elected Capett be¬ 
came still more independent, and reserved the right of flgtakipg wi^r, not 
merely ainoi^g themselves, but even against the king hiinself; so that his 
authority was almost nominal over the sovereigns, great and small, that 
swarmed through the country. But William the Acquirer, improperly 
called Conqueror, having subdued by arms the faction that opposed his 
succession, held its destinies more firmly in his hands, and divided the 
territory into smaller fiefs, the possessors of which were consequently 
more under his sway, and loaded with harder conditions of fealty. Thus 
the kingdom of France*wns divided into parts, strong enough to be in¬ 
dependent, and rivals even with the throne itself; while the minute¬ 
ness of the portions into which Britain was separated,.promoted their 
union, as the means of resisting the sovereign. Hence, too, the great 
vassals of France were strong enough td injure their inferiors, and op¬ 
pression descended in regular gradation through every order of society; 
while the English feudatories were compelled, by their own weakness, 
to look to the lowest of the vassals for assistance.^ 

From these facts, which are historical, De Lolme infers, that 
(Usuuioii and slavery ensued to France ; union apd liberty to Bri¬ 
tain. Such, indeed, was the progress' of events in each country; 
and, by this, the subsequent histories of both w'ere modified, 
,in so much that it may be coiisidcfed as the means by which their 
present situation was effected, liut they cannot be considered as 
the causes of French despotism, and of British liberty; and if we 
would really leant what these are, we must carry our inquiries 
farther back, and ask the reason why Hugh Capet and William of 
Normandy found it expedient and possible to act as they did in 
their respective dominions. Why were the German nations that 
overran Gaul so independeut f Why, after settling there, did they 
split into such large fiefs f Why did the chiefs become so tyran¬ 
nically, and the vassals so servilely inclined ? Still why did no 
union evgr arise among the French, while among the British it 
grew even out of division ? Why did the clustered^inhabilants of 
France sink 4lown into solitary desjSondency and submission; while 
the scattered inhabitants of Britain rallied round one common 
standard, and supported it with the^trength of all ? Why did the 
former, the half of Whose task was ready ll.iished to their hands, 
not accomplish all—while the latter, who had every thing to begin, 
completed their work, and every day improved it ? 'J'hese 
are the questions which it is important to answer, if we w'ould 
cease to mistake the means for the causes, and not raise a volun¬ 
tary impediment in our way to truth. For our part, whenever we 
see a thuig wisely done, we are inclined to attribute it to the wis¬ 
dom of the agent, more than to the means he employs, which also 
we consider as a proof of his wisdom. The liberty of the Ikitish 
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nation we hold to be entirely duo to their possessing, in a greater 
degree, the qualities upon which all liberty is founded—wisdom 
and virtue; aj[id the union of the superior vassals among them¬ 
selves, their good intelligence with tlieir superiors, were the means 
which those qualities suggested to them as the most likely to 
secure the object they pursued. After all, the changes which 
these and all other governments have undergone, must be brought 
back to one single principle—the character of nations. The w'aters 
of*the Niagara might as well be supposed to spring out of the 
rock down which they precipitate themselves, as the events of 
history to have no remoter origin than those which immediately 
precede them. 

Nothing could be more vague and illusory than the pretensions 
of the French nobility, when deprived of the power and honours 
of feudality, and reduced to become the creatures of opinion. As 
individuals, they could do nothing. As a body, they had no con¬ 
sistency ; and though really four hundred thousand persons, neaily 
one sixtieth part of the population, claimed noble descent, they 
certainly did not possess the hundredth part of the pow'er and in¬ 
fluence ill France, which our handful of nobility enjoy in the poli¬ 
tical system of Britain ; and they constituted no hierarchy in the 
state. If there was an order in* France w'hich, more than any other, 
had an interest in creating a representative government, that order 
was the nobility ; for tlien, at least, if all could not sit in council, 
all would have had their delegates, and a living body would have 
been formed out of the skeleton of feudality. But many private 
interests clashed to prevent their union, even to the last; and they 
remained insulated candidates for courtly favours, and rivals in the 
monopoly of fashionable frivolity, instead of giving up a part of 
their least valuable privileges, to secure what was most precious. 

It must not be supposed, how’ever, that after the loss of their 
ancient privileges, and when all that they ha<l pre.seri^ of the 
feudal systen^ was its vanity, the lot of the nobles was so exclu¬ 
sively favourable as their enem'ies would represent it. '^Jliosr who 
remained in their provinces had little hopes of preferment, and 
were condemned to see thcir«familie8 outstripped in the cereer of 
honours, while they retained only the respect of their country 
dependents. Those who went to court were drawn into ruinous 
expenses, which they had no means of recovering but by soliciting 
places or pensions, or intermarrying with an order which they 
disdained, and which was Jealous of them. The prejudices of 
their rank bad shut up every road to opulence, and the only one 
left open to preferment was rather burdensome than lucrative. 
Since prejudice, then, had excluded the nobility from every oc- 
(iipation but one; since it had forbidden them the use of their fa¬ 
culties 
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cultics and talents in the learned professions, and ibe^ exeretse of 
industry in any of its various shapes, it was but a just compensa¬ 
tion to monopolize for them the employment which had.thus set 
aside from the rest. The military was the career allotted to them, 
and the sword was the badge of honour which they wore exclu¬ 
sively. But such was the system, that it may be questioned whe¬ 
ther the colonel of a regiment was more a gainer or a loser by his 
commission. The few who rose to rank in the army by their per¬ 
sonal merits, as Cbevert, Fabert, and others, were exceptions to 
this rule, which was enforced with an injurious obstinacy, when 
the proposal made by Monsieur de Segur, then Minister of war, 
to annul the distinctions between nobles and roturiers in the 
army, was rejected—We may say injurious, because about that 
period the nobles were beginning to set aside the prejudices 
which previously had excluded them from other occupations in the 
realm; and it was but just, when they infringed the provinces of 
the other orders, that the other orders should be admitted into 
theirs. 

.According to the ideas then prevalent in France, the population 
was divided into something like the casts of India. The first 
great division was into nobld afid roturier—a word which, as Mr. 
Hallam well observes, it is a proud tlistinction for the British that 
wc cannot translate. The nobles were subdivided, according to 
different views, into many clashes, as the haute noblesse, and those 
who were merely gentilshommes; into noblesse de cour, and no¬ 
blesse dc province; noblesse d’6p6e, and noblesse dc robe; no¬ 
blesse des villes, and noblesse des champs; and to pass from any 
one of these casts into another, was nearly as impossible as for a 
Sooder to become a Cbeteree or a Brahmin. Nearly the same 
feeling, too, prevailed in tlie French, as in the Hindoo casts; for 
each most cordially despised the other. From all this it followed 
that the titles were not the distinguishing marks of the rank which 
each person held, for there were Marquisses, Count|, Viscounts, 
Barons in every cast, because there once had been iiefs, and ar- 
ri^re fiefs, and feudal tenures, depending on each other, in various 
degrees. It was the name which indicated the nobility, as history 
recorded it to belong to an independent lord, or to a vassal t)f the 
first degree, or any degree of an inferior order. The title of Hukc 
only was excepted from this rule; yet, even though certain privi¬ 
leges were annexed to it at court, witli mauy things which miglit 
command respect, the Dukes of new creation—we allude to some 
made before tlie revolution—were far from standing upon the 
same grounds in the opinion of the highest cast, as the chevaliers 
of any house belonging to it. The degradation of the nobility, 
in the later times of the monarchy, was one of the sure means of 
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ittcroaehig the pdwer4»f the king, and confirming him in his des* 
potism* 

AMioiighrfourteen'fifteenths of the clergy were taken from the 
tiers 6tetB, yet the principal dignities and emoluments of the 
church were bestowed upon the youngest sons of nobles, who 
had little other provision, or who were prevented, by some bodily 
infirmity, from engaging in the more active employment of the 
army. But the whole religious establishment of the realm, and 
religion itself, w'ere fast falling into contempt. The reformation 
had produced this eftect in some of the countries in which it was 
not adopted; it gave rise to discussions, and shook the belief of 
many persons who, not allowed openly to profess their renuncia¬ 
tion of the errors of the Jiomtsh church, revenged themselves 
by turning its tenets into ridicule, without daring to put any thing 
in their place. Many scandalous scenes had passed among the 
French clergy; and none, perliaps, more scandalous than the tio- 
mination of the Cardinal Dubois to the first dignities of the 
church and state, 'iliis man, one of the most proHignie that ever 
existed, was actually m'^rried at the time he received catholic 
orders; but he suborned the witnesses, and contrived to have tin; 
parish registers, which might have de|losed against him, destroyed. 
He rcjceived, in one day, all the sacred orders, from tiie lowest to 
the highest, which made the w'ags call the ceremony the first 
communion of the Abb^ Dubois, and the Prince do Condc asked 
him whether baptism was not among the number i The absurd 
disputes between the Molinists and the Jansenists had also 
lowered all clerical parties, in the opinion of the piildie. J^ouis 
XV. had introduced the practice of bestowing bishoprics, and all 
ecclesiastical emoluments, upon the nobility, to the exclusion of 
roturiers; and Louis XVI. niaiiitained the same custom. 'J'hus 
a schism was introduced between the higher and the lower orders 
of the clergy, as of the army; and the largest portion of it was 
devoted to the interests of thp third estate. When M. de .larcntc 
was named to the ministry of the feuilffy as it w'as called, he 
found the church scandalously divided between the Jansenists and 
the Molinists, and conceiv(*d that the best way to put an end tn 
the disputes of both parties, Vould be to turn their attention to 
other matters. 1 o this effect he inspired his prelates with poli¬ 
tical ambition; and gave them hopes of being employed in the 
administration of affairs. No sooner was this new career opened 
to them, than, with one consent, they gave np the study of iheo- 
logy, and applied themselves to political economy. Frequenting 
the little coteries, which were looked upon as the dispensers of 
reputation and the judges of merit, they affected a philosophical 
jargon; and, laying aside the austerity of manners which once 
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characterized them, became petiU maUr§$ atid Ubertiaea. To be 
considered as fashionable, in those times, it was indispenaable to 
talk of the balance of trade, the repartition of taxe8,*agiieitkore, 
manufactures, &c. Thus the number of good prelates waa'dimi- 
niahed; clerical virtues became rare, and were* to be found only in 
the country, and among the poorer curates of the third estate, 
who had not yet been seduc^ from their duties. Among the 
prelates of a higher order, there were no doubt many examples of 
piety; but we would ask the persons best acquainted with the 
morality of the clergy,* previously to the revolution, how many 
were there among those who occupied the principal benefices of 
the church, and who were known to come under a fashionable 
description of men—for whom, as fof as roturiers, we have no 
English denomination—in France called des hommea d bonnes for- 
tunes^l 

The magistracy in France had produced many eminent men, 
particularly in tho superior employments; and, upon the whole, 
this body yielded to no other in talent and virtue. The names 
of I'Hopital, Daguesscau, Lanioignon,^would do honour to any 
country: but, whatever might be their merit, nothing could 
raise them, in the opinion of the public, to the same level as the 
descendants of the ancient feudal fa*milies. They formed an in¬ 
termediate cast between the latter and the third estate; and, 
though the individual was respected more than if he had been a 
simple roturicr, his family, unless noble before, as was sometimes 
the case, derived but little consideration from appertaining to the 
law nobility. This distinction, which w'as made betw'een the very 
oldest of this cast, and the noblesse d’epee, must appear prepos¬ 
terous to us, W'ho admit of no difiereuce between a Wellington, 
a Nelson, and an Eldon^ except the title which the King has 
granted them ; and certainly was injurious to a profession, which, 
though not the arbiter of empires, we must set before the military; 
and it was felt severely by the low^ej orders of the bgr, who lost 
no opportunity of revenging themselves-. The applause bestow'ed 
upon Voltaire, for the part he took in obtaining the revision of the 
condemnation of Calas, became the signal for examining the deci¬ 
sions of many of the parliaments; Vhich, in tact, had been most 
unjust and iniquitous, and some of them worthy of the most bar¬ 
barous ages of persecution. One of these was the condemnation 
of the Chevalier de la Barre, * vehementement souftfonne (Tavoir 
brise le cmcifixy which stood upon the bridge at Abbeville, and 
was found broken, without the slightest proof that he was the 
perpetrator of the deed. Another of the iniquitous trials, set 
aside about the same time, was the more celebrated one of the 
Comte de Lally, in the revision of which his son, the present peer 
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of France^ and one of the constitutional members of the first As¬ 
sembly, displayed great eloquence. These examples of frequent 
error began|,to make the nation think that a revision of the whole 
criminal coi^ was necessary; and in this they were completely 
justified. A similar rectification was indispensable in the civil 
code of a people whose con^nt practice, nay, whose duty it was 
to solicit the favour of their judges, and to make them presents; 
and who did not see how useless, or, when not useless, bow unfair 
such a proceeding must be. Yet the aiicient magistracy of France 
looked upon themselves as the models of equity. 

The history of the French finances presents the most melan¬ 
choly picture of public dilapidation that can w'ell be imagined, 
it may indeed be summed up in three words: one of the richest 
countries in Europe lias, 6y its own misconduct, been constantly 
one of tlie poorest. Louis XIV. had left in the coffers of tlic 
state between seven and eight hundred thousand livres toumois— 
about c£dCO,(XX) sterling; and the state owed about 710 millions 
of the same livres toumois, near .£.30,0()0,(XX) sterling, in notes 
payable to the bearers. Beside this, the constituted debt paid 
eighty-six millions of interest; and the sum total of all amounted 
to more than tliree milliards, or &bout £ 130,000,000 sterling. 
The Regent, full of expenitive projects and dangerous specula¬ 
tions, was not likely to ameliorate this state of financial distress, 
by any wise and honest measures; and tlie only expedient wliich 
his council could find was bankruptcy. This measure was pro¬ 
posed not only by men who were themselves faithless to their en¬ 
gagements, but even by the Duke de St. Simon, who was consi¬ 
dered as the most conscientious man of those times; and who, 
fearing that the authority of the Duke of Orleans might be in 
danger from such a measure, proposej^ convening the states-ge- 
neral to obtain their sanction. The Duke de Noailles opposed this 
step, and the regent, not choosing to appeal to the states-gciieral, 
declared against the bankrujptcy. The only taxable property was 
the immense estates of Uie nobility and clergy; but these he 
dared not infringe upon, as his whole council were too.jealous of 
the immunities of tliese lauds, not to defend this w'hicfai^jEhey held 
as one of their chief privileges. Three expedients were found 
by the Duke de Noailles; and they are sufficient to show the 
spirit of justice which governed the men who had rejected na¬ 
tional bankruptcy, as contrary to the honour of the nation. The 
first w'as a new coinage, a measure which Louis XIV. had fre¬ 
quently employed. The value of specie had gradually encreased 
from 1689 to 1712; but had diminished after that year, till 1715. 
The mtercst of trade required a remedy to this disorder; and 
the simplest would have been to establish a scale of comparison, 
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by which transactions might be regulated: but as a new coinage 
offered a gain of about one-fifth to the state, amounting, in all, 
to nearly three millions sterling, it was adopted. The ^ntire^rofit, 
however, did not remain in the hands of the French government. 
Other nations bought up the old coin, and returned the new in 
its place. The second expedient was die Visa, or the verification 
of all demands upon the state, with the exception of the Hotel 
de Ville. Many of these were rejected, as forged, or as spurious j 
and about fourteen millions sterling were thus erased from the 
public debt. 'J'he investigations which the Visa necessitated gave 
rise to the establishment of the Chambre Ardente a kind of tr4bu- 
iial, whose business it was to decide upon the frauds and pecu¬ 
lations committed by a class of men called traitans^ farmers of 
the revenues. This tiibunal was as arbitrary as any thing that 
could be found in I'urkey: but it was not the less a common re¬ 
source in the administration of the French finances; and the Re¬ 
gent availed iiimself of die examples of Sully and of Colbert, the 
former of whom bad recourse to it in the latter in lG()], the 

first year of his administration. The restitutions demanded by the 
Chambre ainmmted to more than 6,5CX),OCX) sterling; and many 
of the farniers-general were? threatened with death. They im¬ 
plored tlie assistance of the nobles, firho sold them their protec¬ 
tion. I'lie ladies of the court made a traffic of soliciting in their 
favour; and the public, as is usual on all sei'ious occasions in 
France, consoled themselves for the venality of their superiors by 
circulating songs and epigrams against them. These arbitrary 
measures, thus softened by corruption and favour, brought in 
something less than one-tenth of the expected sum ; c£’(>25,(XXi 
instead of .£0,500,000. The finances however recovered a little ; 
and the system of Law, (which we cannot now examine, and which 
was the cause of a prodigious number of those suddeu and im¬ 
moral changes of fortune, which always endanger the tranquillity 
of stales,) as long as it continued pros|>erous, lent thci^its helping 
hand. After many variations and arbitrary imposts, Fieury, who 
was not exempt from intrigue, undertook his administration upon 
the principle of economy; and accordingly diminished the burden 
supported by the people, and concluded a moic advantageous bar¬ 
gain with the farmers-gcneral, who nevertheless made tlieir for¬ 
tunes. He determined the value of the old and the new coin, 
which had fluctuated during the preceding administrations; and 
in such a manner, that his successors never departed from his 
rule. He w as seconded by Orry, the new controller-geiiei al; who 
opened loans to a considerable amount, and enticed the public, by 
tontines and lotteries, to advance their capitals. But Floury was of 
too timid a character to take advantage of all the resources he 

had 
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Itad created ; or, to speak more properly, of Ae resources vhicli 
France afforded ; and ikc bad effects of hb circumspection were 
long felt* I 

niie prodigality of Louis XV. to bis mistresses became a 
source of new embarrassments. After the peace of Aix la Cha-* 
pelle, it was found that the French debt had been increased by 
nearly d?50,()CK),(XX) sterling, the average interest of which was 7 
per cent., while in England interest had been reduced to 3 per 
cent. The expenses of the court, far from being diminished, had 
increased amid distress; and Madame de Pompadour, to whom 
sovereigns paid their court, would consent to no retrenchment. 
Machault, now controller<^eneral, wished, however, to blind the 
nation ; and, instead of thp tenth of all revenues, as established 
in 1741, he levied but a twentieth. But as better measures were 
taken to secure the payment of taxes, and to make the privileged 
orders contribute their share, much was expected from the new 
mode. The parliament, however, refused to enregister it; the 
clergy exclaimed, and the Pays des Etats revolted; but the par¬ 
liament, finding at length that the clergy were to be aggrieved, 
consented. At the breaking out of the Seven Y&ars war, Lewis 
XV. held a bed of justice, and chfegistered a tax of two-tweii- 
tieths for the expenses of carrying it on. In 1769 the finances of 
France were in so deplorable a state, that no person could be 
found to take charge of them. At length Silhouette was entrusted 
with them, amid great hopes and enthusiasm. This new controller- 
general began by considerable reforms; but, such were the mo¬ 
rals of the court, that while officers were deprived of their pen¬ 
sions, the pare aux cerfs*—that infamous nursery of debaucliery— 
was furnished as abundantly as ever. Silhouette was soon com¬ 
pelled to have recourse to violent measures. He condescended 
also to imitate, awkwardly it is true, the financial system of Eng¬ 
land ; but the credit of Britain even then was something too vast 

- »-- 

* About the year 1750, a royal depositary was formed iii France, of so sliamcless 
a nature, that, to do it justice, and convey an adc(|uule idea of it to English minds, 
words must be used which wc could not dare to print. Wc will, however, transcribe 
the most temperate description we tbcollect of it; that given by I.acrctelle: 'Qiiclqiii’s 
niaisom £14gBiites, billies dans un encloamomin^ le Fare aux cerfs, recevoieut les femmes 
(jui attendoient les eiubrasseiuens dc leur iiiahrc ; on y condiiUoit de jeuncs lilies, 
vendues par Icurs p.krens, on qiii icur ^toient arrachf'cs. Elies on sortoieiit conihIcVs 
dc dons, niais presqiie surs de ne jamais revoir Ic rol qui les avnit uviiiee.— I .a rnr- 
ruptiun entroit dans les plus paisibles mciiagt*#, dans les families les plus obscures; elle 
f'tuit suvuiniueiit ct lungtems combince par ceiix qui servoient lu debaucliu de Ixiuis. 
Des amides £toient employees a sedutre des filJes non encore iiuhiles ; a combuttre, 
dans de jeiines feinriies, des priiicipcs de pudeiir rt de fiddlitd. II y en eiit quehpies- 
niies qui eiirent le nialheur d’dprouvcr une vive tendresse, iiii attachement sincere pour 
le roi. 1| (>ii paroissoit touchd pendant quelques raoiiicns, iiiais bieiiiot npres, il nc 
voyoit que lie* .irtifices pour le doininrr, et il s’en miiloit le ddluleur aiiprw «le la 
Manpiise, (|iii fdiwiit rvntrer ses rivaies dans i’oliscuritd.' 
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for the niiiide of his countrymen, who were more alarmed than en¬ 
couraged by it. lie ransacked private coffers to establi^ a public 
bank; and invited all good subjects to send their ^late^ to the 
mint. He created new taxes, and promised more. All parties, 
orders and professions exclaimed against him, and he was dis¬ 
missed. A third-twentieth was imposed, and it was found that, 
after all, one-half of the specie of the country had been carried 
out of it since the beginning of tlie war. Thur opened the cam¬ 
paign of I7(>0. 

It was almost impossible in this state of things for any man to 
|)ruduce a permanent melioration in the finances of France.- If 
a controller-general undertook to examine why the Royal treasure 
was exhausted, he w'as removed befor^ he had time to cari 7 his 
iiKpiiries to an end. If he proposed economy, the court took 
alarm.- If he talked of an equal partition of public burdens, he 
set in arms the parliament, the clergy, and the nobles. If he at¬ 
tempted to devise new taxes, the economists—a sect of political 
philosophers who began to abound about this period—impeached 
Ills projects. The only resource left to^Silhouette was to antici¬ 
pate the revenues of the coming year in order to pay the expenses 
of the present—a dreadful pftilliative! Yet it hud been the com¬ 
mon practice of Moras, Boulogne, and Sechelles, his predeces¬ 
sors ; and even his successors, though aware of its danger, could 
not entirely refrain from it. During the war, the government, in 
order to allay the clamours of the people, had promised to remit 
the two additional twentieths; but this was impossible. A bed 
of justice was held; the tax was continued; and the parliament 
remonstrated in vain. 

'J'he attention of many w'as awakened by these increasing dis¬ 
orders ; and the sect which we have just mentioned, under the 
name of Economists, began to speculate upon finances as a 
science. I'hiis it was that the philosophy of political economy is 
supposed by some to be of French oj'igin. But the alienee itself 
arose in this country, both theoretically and practically ; and, if no 
code of doctrine was reduced to print in England, at this perioc|, 
it was because we possessed that application of it, which, in some 
•degree, precludes the necessity of \f ritten speculations. This sect 
began by drawing invidious and humiliating comparisons between 
the financial operations of the tw'o countries, one of which, small, 
not favoured by climate or natural exuberance, satisfied all de¬ 
mands, and bore the heaviest burdens, without apparent diffi¬ 
culty, and without a single breach of good faith. They carried 
(heir speculations still farther; and, as this was the age for eradi- 
rating prejudices of every kind, they discovered that finance and 
trade were not exempt from theirs, the most fatal of all to the 
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happiness of nations. In their enthusiasm—which the novel dis¬ 
covery that prejudices end passions were injurious had carried to 
its height—^they conceived the project of extirpating indolence, 
oppression, and poverty, from the surface of the globe. The prin¬ 
cipal leaders of this sect were Quesnay,a physician, and Vincent 
de Goumay. These men had set out from two different points, 
and had the satisfaction of coinciding in their principal conclu¬ 
sions; though with some slight difference of detail. The former 
considered agriculture as the source of all wealth; the latter, 
taking a more general and a correcter view of his subject, main¬ 
tained that labour was the source of riches. Quesnay declaimed 
against the government, which pressed upon the proprietor and the 
&rmer in many different ways, leaving them no certainty as to their 
revenues, and circumscribii^ the means they were to advance for 
the cultivation of the land. He was particularly adverse to all mea¬ 
sures which prevented the free and entire circulation of the pro¬ 
ducts of agriculture; but he injured his cause, and impeded the 
propagation of his doctrines, by proposing that there should be but 
one single tax; a tax upon the net produce of land. Neither pro¬ 
prietors nor farmers could comprehend bow they were to be bene¬ 
fited, by being made to bear all thd- burden of public expense. 
Vincent de Gournay possessed a more comprehensive mind, and 
showed how every branch of industry contributed its share to na¬ 
tional prosperity; far from imploring the protection of govern¬ 
ment, he only asked that it would remain a passive spectator of 
tiieir progress. Thus the word liberty began to sound in every 
corner, even in the council of state; and, from political economy, 
it pervaded political authority. The speculations of this sect were 
not the causes of the revolution;—both proceeded from one com¬ 
mon origin-—but they w'ere among the things which most materi¬ 
ally helped it forwards. 

The opinions of the Economists were developed by a young 
mail of equ^l capacity and benevolence, Turgot. They were fur¬ 
ther promulgated by Lamoignon de.Malesherbes and Trudaiiie; 
and, among the first effects they produced, was the free circula¬ 
tion of com, not only from one province to another, but even its 
exportation, as soon as it had reached a certain price. The expc-* 
riment showed the success which might be expected from the 
judicious adoption of their sentiments; for it proved the most 
powerful incitement to agriculture that had been given for nearly 
two centuries. Agriculture indeed became the ruling passion of 
the country, and petits-uiaitres talked of rural economy; it must 

be cuiifessed, lidwevcr, that from that moment it began to im¬ 
prove. 

All the projects and principles of tliis sect were of no avail 
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against the weakness of the monarch and the corruption of the 
court; and the state of the finances was not benefited. Mil¬ 
lions were squandered upon debauchery ; and the 'sweat of the 
peasant became the means of giving lustre to immorality. In 
1769 the deficit was one million and a half sterling. Credit was 
exhausted, 'i'he king’s banker could not continue his payments; 
and anticipation had been carried to the utmost. The rejoicings 
at the marriage of the Dauphin, afterwards Lewis XV i. iiad C 9 st 
^ 80 U,(XJ 0 ; for Lewis XV., in all things the diminutive copy of 
his great grandlutherf thought it necessary, in his inglorious 
pomj), to surpass the festivals which Lewis XiV. had given-when 
returning from a victorious campaign with Turenne or Cond4. The 
Abbe Terray, at that time controller-general, being asked by the 
king what he thought of the fetes given at this marriage, answered) 
Sire! je les trouve impayaOles ! and by this puH won the favour 
of those who bore the burden of the expense. Terray used all 
means to make the ministry of the Duke de Choiscul appear 
prodigal, and opposed his financial operations. He stopped the 
payment of all the anticipated orders; and had recourse to the 
same disastrous, immoral> and impolftic meatis, as the Regent 
formerly had employed : an ordinary and partial investigation of 
claims, fraudulent, or founded. U^iis measure was countenanced 
by precedents, but opposed by the Economists, who alleged, in 
vain, that scrupulous honesty was the basis of British credit; and 
that, without credit, there could be no prosperity. In 1770, 
Terray accomplished his plan, and the rentes were reduced, some 
of them to four, others to tw o and a half per cent.; but the most 
favoured in appearance were still further diminished by other 
opeiations; and the annuities underwent proportionate curtail¬ 
ments. A war of discontent was waged among the various suf¬ 
fering pai ties; and paper bullets of the brain—consisting chiefly 
of puns and bons-mots—were abundantly shot off by and against 
the controller-general, no less a wit than a fioanq^er. One of 
the puns against him may be worth* noticing, as the situation of 
the punsters was characteristic. In a most crowded theatre one 
of the spectators exclaimed, * Que IkAbbe Terray n’est-il ici pour 
nous r^duire au tiers !’ No minister ever wan more fertile in petty 
expedients, and in one day he published eleven financial edicts. 
All he effected, however, was to reduce the deficit to about one 
million annually, while the expenses of the court and of the king’s 
new mistress, Madame du Barry, continued to be as exorbitant as 
ever. The permission to export com was repealed. This pro¬ 
duced a ductiiutiun in the price of that coiumodity, and much ill- 
will between neighbouring provinces; wliilc it gave rise to an out¬ 
cry against monopolists. In the midst of general distress, tiie 
VOL. xxvri. NO. Liii. i. meuarch 
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monarch of a nation, in which the nobility thought it derogatory 
to their order to liave a merchant in their family, became a re- 
gratcr, and speculated, for his own private interest, upon the mi¬ 
sery of his people ; unfortunately for whom, the speculations of 
the private man were in direct opposition to the benefit of the 
crown, the country, and the subject. 

The nomination of Turgot to the place of controller-general 
w^s a subject of triumph to the Economists; and his letter to 
I-ew'is XVI. returning thanks for the honour conferred upon him, 
is a beautiful exposition of the purity of his intentions, and of his 
resolution not-to swerve fron) them. The most eminent men of 
France rallied to his opinions, and did homage to his virtues. 
'J’lie public took part in tlye discussion of weighty concerns, to 
which they had been little accustomed, and the most important of 
these were unlimited freedom of trade, gradually introduced ; the 
suppression of many unjust taxes, levied upon necessary articles 
of consumption, and, above all, the abolition of the gabelie, of 
statute-labour (corvees) and of feudal services ; the conversion of 
the two-twentieths (tax oii^reveiuie) and the poll-tax into a territo¬ 
rial impost, to winch both clergy and nobility should be subject; 
the equal partition of the land-tax, adcording to the cadastre; li¬ 
berty of conscience; the recal of fugitive protestants; the sup¬ 
pression of monasteries, leaving the existing occupants the pos¬ 
session for life; the redemption of feudal duties as far as consistent 
with a respect for property ; the abolition of torture, and a re¬ 
vision of the criminal code; a single civil code in place of the 
prevailing mixture of droit coutumier and Roman law; uniformity 
of weights and measures; the suppression of wardenships and 
privileges of corporations, and of all obstacles to the free exercise 
of industry; the abolition or modification of every thing which 
produced a difilerence of interest in the various provinces of the 
kingdom, &c. 8cc. 

The measure's of Turgot,, far from being appreciated by the 
nation at large, raised a general clamour among all the privileged 
classes, which, though often divided among themselves, united to 
oppose them. Clergy, nobVes, and parliament, finding themselves 
equally threatened, clamoured 'in concert. An insurrection fol- • 
lowed, sad prelude of the scenes which were to ensue! and during 
it, the king showed melancholy symptoms of that misplaced be¬ 
nevolence, of that weakness which afterwards brought on the 
evils he intended to avert; and terminated in the ruin of his 
throne, the exile of as many of his family as were not, like him¬ 
self, assassinated; and in the multiplied sufferings of his people. 
Turgot was dismissed. ^Fhe office of controller-general was 
bestow ed upon Clugny, who revoked every measure of his prede¬ 
cessor. 
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cessor, undid all that he had done, or attempted, and declared him¬ 
self the partizaii of the privileged orders. The only institution 
of Turgot’s which he allowed to subsist, was a caisse d’escompte, 
the first essay of a public bank thatliad been ventured upon since 
the system of Law, and which nothing less than the reputation of 
Turgot could have maintained; as was sufficiently proved by the 
difficulty with which a capital of only of 80,000 sterling was 
raised, under the new minister, to support it. Death put a period 
to his administration, in less than six months; during which,*he 
found means to unite,4n one single lottery, all the different lotteries 
of France, and thus diminished the numbers, but not the effects, 
of this desperate resource. At the death of Clugny, many in¬ 
trigues were set on foot to procure the office of controller-general 
for persons attached to the differeut branches of the royal family; 
but the Comte de Maurepas, fearing the influence which this 
might give to others, kindled anew, in the heart of the sovereign, 
the desire of sound reform ; and pointed out to him a man whom 
he represented as the partizan of Turgot, but who, to effect the 
same ends, u'ould employ better means. This man was Necker; 
and the office of director of the royal treasury was accordingly 
created for him. • 

M. Nccker has been so variousfy characterized by the different 
parties which have spoken of him, that he is among the men whom 
future ages will find the greatest difficulty to appreciate. Re¬ 
presented by some, as all goodness and talent, by others, as 
destitute of both, the materials for a just portrait are too contra¬ 
dictory to inspire confidence. For ourselves, we think that M. 
Necker was unquestionably a man of talents, but not of genius : 
that his intentions were honest; but that an inordinate vanity and 
ambition seduced him into experiments of which he could not 
measure the results. In this respect he was infinitely culpable; 
and though we acquit him upon the question of his intentions, w'e 
must condemn him in every other jjoint of view\ is no excuse 
for a man who plays the game of an empire, and sets, upon a sin¬ 
gle cast, the happiness of millions, that lie did not deceive others 
until he had been deceived himself. Now the ambition of 
Necker we hold to have been such, that he would not easily have 
turned aside from any project which promised to gratify it, how¬ 
ever hazardous; and, while w'e call him honest, we must add, that 
a stricter conscience would have curtailed the gambols of his va¬ 
nity. Neither in genius nor, in what depends upon genius, enlight¬ 
ened independent philanthropy, w'ill he bear the slightest com¬ 
parison with Turgot. 

The day on w'hich Turgot commenced his administration, he 
proclaimed ‘ no new loans, no new taxesand bold as the pro- 
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ject u’os, from a man who knew the annual deficit to be immense 
yet il was not deemed altogetlier extravagant by his friends; and 
inspired conlidenre in the public. 'I'hc principle of Necker was 
‘ no new taxes, but many new loansand his rashness was held 
to be inexplicable. I’lio details of his measures consisted chielly 
in little stock-jobbing resources, which, taken collectively, were 
specious enough, and served to seduce the king, the country, and 
even foreign capitalists, into a persuasion favourable to his abili¬ 
ties. The ditfcrence in the accounts of all the controllers-general 
who had preceded Nccker, showed how difficult it was to com¬ 
prehend the real state of the finances; and, besides this, Necker 
was obliged to look forward to the expenses, which the war with 
Cnglaiid in support of /\nierican iiidepcndence threatened to 
bring on—for in despite of professed friendsliij), and existing 
treaties, in defiance to the laws of nations, that war was abeady 
resolved upon in Trance so nianifestly, that the historian of those, 
times, Lacretelle, cannot conceive how it was that i'ingiand tli<l 
not sotmer take umbrage at the preparations for it. Amid these 
difficulties, Necker remained culm and coniideiJl; found means, 
by petty but tangible reforms, to persuade the public that lie was 
perforiiiing woiid(;rs; allowed hitiiself to be cajoled by llic court, 
when he proposed economy ; 'and in fact did little more than <li- 
minish the exjiense of collecting the taxes; lie was hiinsilfnot 
disinclined to a war with England, because he fluttered himself 
that it would he successful by sea, and that the revenues would 
increase with the increasing trade. A loan was raised with sur¬ 
prising facility, considering that public faith had been most flagi¬ 
tiously violated but six years before; and though the means he 
employed were not the most moral, the state found temporary re¬ 
lief from his measures. He w'as reproached, and justly too, with 
having played too largely upon private cupidity. 

Ill the ‘ Compte Rendu,’ Necker gives an accf)unt of tlie suc¬ 
cess of his administration, 'lliis work was published with the 
c(*nseiit of the king, and was a complete innov ation upon tlu cus¬ 
toms of France. It was an upproxiniution to our Engiisii prac¬ 
tice, with the exception that 4he minister u]))>e.ared paramount in 
the whole concern. He seemedHiideed to be led away by extreme 
good faith, and the conviction of his own einincnce; and his en¬ 
thusiasm wore the appearance of wisdom. All the writings of 
Necker have the same character; now^ and then Inininous, more 
ircqiiently obscure, and generally ambitious, (here is no possibility 
'\ading throiigb them; and such is bis Compte Rendu. Ry the 
hiif^py obscurity wliicb pervaded tlu* work, tlu; sum total resulting 
■rmi his various operations was completely disguised; but the 
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seciiiitig conscience with wliicli iiis statement was niade, rc- 
tloemetl that defect. 

7’lierc was, however, an evident nvaik of bad faijh in the con¬ 
duct of Neckcr. lie had originally declared himself the oppo¬ 
nent of 'Fiirgot. He now had recourse l«j his principles, and 
avowed them; but not with the frankness and candour that be¬ 
came him; by which he ingeniously contrived to lose the favour 
of both parties. I’lie privileged orders ex<*laimed against him ; 
the economists were dissatisfied; and both helped on the dis¬ 
missal, which at last tOok place: thus he leaped no greater ad¬ 
vantage from having flattered the third estate, than Turgot had 
done from the attempt to relieve its distresses. 'I'lie disgrace of 
Neeker, however, was by many conjiidered as a puidic calamilv. 
He. ci'ilainly had relieved the kingdom from some part of its 
fmaneial embarrassments : but be had iutrodured the svstein of 
loans; a system which has no basis but iiilegritv. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Joly fie I'leury, who persevered in the same mode of udiiii- 
nistralion, rendered more diflieult as it is more resoited to ; but to 
cover bis loans, he was compelled to on new taxes. He again 
was succeeded by d’Ormesoii, a man of no capacity whatever. 
The demands of the war vtent fin increasing; and the caisse d’es- 
i.omptc stopped payment; when, to the dismay of every thinking 
snhject of the realm, Caloime w'as named controller-general; the 
most flippant, vain and ineflicient of all the frivolous beings that 
fluttered about the court; vet not devoid of what the I'Vench call 
cjspjil, which is gf'iierally the bane of good sense. He summed 
lip in one system all the faults of all his predecessors. He bor¬ 
rowed, taxed, anticipated, proclaimed, with an intrepidity never 
seen before; and his very levity contributed to maintain tlie pub¬ 
lic credit. ‘ Laissez faire,’ was his maxim; and his presence at 
the fetes given at court, unlike that of former controllers-general, 
was the signal of hilarity. He found money for all occasions; for 
the extravagance and favourites of i^Jl the royal famiW. He would 
have heeii the minister born expressly for the French people, 
could gold have grown beneath his touch ; for in his greatest dis¬ 
tress nothing seemed impossible txi him, and an air of gaiety 
covered ail his penury. The gl^ani of prosperity which Neeker 
had introduced, gradually disappeared ; and the Notables were 
convened : a measure which Caloime had been some time pre¬ 
paring, and which he looked upon us a master-piece of policy; 
but which opened the most dangerous theatre for the French na¬ 
tion ; a theatre wliich has always (iroved fatal to their tranquillity, 
without producing good ; and in which they rarely met, under the 
pretence of deliberation, without quarrels, strife, and bloodshed. 
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The picture we gave of the slates-general of France, in a former 
Number,* sufficiently proves this fact. 

In this ass^bly Calonne disproved the statements made by 
Necker;—that a deficit of one million sterling annually had been 
converted into a yearly balance of half a million in favour of go¬ 
vernment, and that he had left in the treasury, when he finished 
his administration, money sufficient for the expenses of one year, 
with more bills and specie than it had been known to contain 
within the memory of man. The national debt, to which the 
American war had added, at least, ^£^6,666,066 sterling, contra¬ 
dicted the specious account given by his predecessor, and made his 
statement impossible. The whole of the speech of M. de Calonne 
was an indirect censure of the Genevese minister. His conclusion 
was, that the abuses in the state were its best resources; and that 
reform would lay these at its disposal. Nevertheless the Notables 
declared themselves his opponents ; and his brilliant levity was 
at last compelled to yield to their attacks. Unhappily there 
were in France minds which had wound themselves up to a 
scramble for the good things of this world, and to try what new 
lights they could strike out to their own advantage from a chaos 
of the eighteenth century. The spirit of inquiry which, in that 
country, has always been the spirit of fermentation, rapidly in¬ 
creased under their exertions; and the consequence was the revo¬ 
lution, with all its terrors and atrocities. 

* A little learning is a dangerous thingbut it is still more 
fatal to nations than to individuals. When any class of men in 
a community has taken the lead of the rest in mental acquire¬ 
ments, it becomes an easy task for them to gain an ascendancy, 
and to turn and twist tlic uniustructed to every good or evil purpose 
that may enter into the conceptions of the most learned. If 
there be any thing more dangerous to empires than ignorance, 
it is the disproportion of knowledge which makes the strong more 
strong, and the weak more weak ; for it seldom happens that 
any other cdhdition grows out of such circumstances, but an 
aristocracy of error. Now such was most especially the state 
of knowledge in France. I^was confined to a few, and the un¬ 
informed w'ere particularly devoid of instruction. 

The peasantry of France, for ages before the revolution, re¬ 
ceived scarcely any education,* and, what must not be over¬ 
looked, were not, like the peasantry of Great Britain, compelled, 
by the necessities of their situation, to constant exertion of intel¬ 
lect. Their minds were not roused to activity, either by nature or 
by art; and consequently, they had derived little benefit either 
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from meditation or tuition. The French peasant was moreover en¬ 
dowed with greater mobility of temper, and less practical wisdom 
to govern it; and thus constituted one of the aptest subjects upon 
which perverted knowledge could exert its malevokncc, to rouse 
him to fury, to instigate and to misguide his passions. The past 
history of France, such as we saw it in a former article, extracted 
from the best authorities, amply justifies this opinion ; and it is 
not less founded with respect to the years preceding the revolu¬ 
tion. 

But though the peasant and the lower classes had remained 
nearly stationary, yet ever since Uie brilliant sera of Lewis, XIV. 
knowledge of all kinds had been increasing in France. The arts, 
sciences, and literature, had been cultivated with a success before 
unknown there; and the early portioh of that reign was the epocha 
of more genius than ever appeared in that country. This splendid 
season however did not long maintain itself.' A sudden decline 
took place; and, what might be considered as great, soon 
dwindled into the littleness of what was denominated bel esprit. 
But, at no time, had the influence either of genius or bel es])rit 
spread itself very widely,—or passed much beyond the limits of 
the court, and its dependencies; and the advantage w hich de¬ 
volved to the nation, at large, wa» more glory than solid improve¬ 
ment; and even of that, no small part was derived, from the dis¬ 
proportion which subsisted between the acquirements of the 
learned, and of their admirers. It was, how'ever, suflicient to en¬ 
sure, to the former, a considerable ascendancy in the world ; and 
they became the arbiters, the legislators, in many points, which 
seemed quite beyond the usual domain of letters or of science. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelie, the political fermentation 
was considerable. It proceeded chiefly from the decline and weak¬ 
ness of Lewis XV. when every order in the realm attempted to 
obtain possession of pow'er, especially the clergy and the parlia¬ 
ment. The literati were tormented by no less an ambition ; and 
applying to the affairs of state th^ speculative taleAts which pene¬ 
trate so deeply into scientific mysteries, they hoped to be¬ 
come equal proficients in politics, and in physics. Generally en¬ 
dowed with ardent minds, goaded on by self love, possessing great 
erudition, and the perseverance which restless ambition bestows; 
dexterous, as Frenchmen always arc, they held in their hands 
many means of succeeding, at least partially, in their plans; ami 
the diversity of the pursuits, in which they had been previously 
engaged, afforded them resources for every extremity. D’Alem¬ 
bert, Buffon, Condillac, Diderot, Duclos, Helvetius, J. J. Rous¬ 
seau, are suflicient to prove that no brunch of knowledge m as 
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without iu representative, and that no part of literary profligacy 
M'us left unexplored. 

But the ambition of these men was without the support which 
union and thefesprit-dc-cor[>s confer upon constituted societies : 
hitherto they had been but detached skirmishers and freebooters ; 
but a vaster project at lengtii drew them together; and their 
aversion to religion, morality, and government, assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of well concerted hostility. 

*rhe project of composing the lincyclopedia is said to have 
been first conceived by Diderot, and to have been imparted by 
him to D’Alembert. NVe have heard too that the preliminary 
discourse of vvhich the latter assumed the merit, was, in fact, con¬ 
ceived by Diderot, who, too indiflerent to reduce it to print him 
self, communicated his ideas in conversation to D’Alembert, by 
whom they were thrown into their present form. Be this as it 
may, Diderot was the soul of the undertaking, the first two 
volumes of which appeared in 1751* Many were the contributors 
towards its progress ; and the unequal merit of the articles in¬ 
serted, sufliciently showed the unequal capacity of the writers, 
who, notwithstanding, w'ere selected from the most eminent men 
of France. The public applauded; tlte government was puzzled 
what part to take, and the contempt of all establishi d principles 
made, to the full, as rapid a progress as the destruction of preju 
dices. The Encyclopedia, sometimes forbidden, sometimes ap 
plauded at court, underwent all the vicissitudes of fashion, before 
the vainest and most empty of tribunals. 

Dreadful indeed were the impressions to w'hich this work ac¬ 
customed the French public. Irreligious doctrines begun to 
prevail in the capital, which, in fact, w as the sole efficient portion 
of the kingdom. Ill matters of opinion . La Mettrle, d’vUgeus, wrote 
in favour of atheism, and preached up immorality. 'I'he Abbe de 
Prades openly insulted Revelation, Christianity, and God.—A 
curate, named John Meslier, turned apostate, where men usually 
repent, on h/j death-bed, and declared his whole life to have 
been a scene of impostiire.—Rousseau boasted of his mean 
ness and debauchery, witR an arrogance which liis insanity can 
hardly excuse ; and in language which unhappily cannot be too 
much admired. Voltaire darted his envenomed talons into the very 
lieart of religion ; and all w'ho feared annoyance from their writ- 
ing.s, at home, were sure to find protection from the atheistical 
monarch of Prussia, whose soul was a proselyte to every false doc 
trine of pliilosophism, but whose interest sometimes induced him 
to repress them; for he was not the less a tyrant for being a phi- 
losophist. In a few years the progress of infidelity was most 
tremendous, and the sophistry which it employed revealed its 
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insincerity. Atheism sought to conceal its deformity under the 
most specious illusions of benevolence; materialism wept over the 
ills which it attributed to necessity; apathy predicted endless 
happiness for the human race, and the virtues of honesty, huma¬ 
nity, patriotism, all the warm leelings of the heart, were reduced 
to calculation : every thing, in a word, became perverted from 
its original destination. Between 17.iH and 1770, a greater quan¬ 
tity of writings professing atheism were, notwithstanding a censure 
called rigorous, publishetl in rrance, than have appeared in Kng- 
laml since the art of printing was invented. But the exact sciences 
had been ntaking rapid strides, and it was thought an unpardon¬ 
able enterprize to check the ardoui of a nation, that liad shown it¬ 
self so capable of acquiring knowleclge, even though it applied 
its new-gotten means to the most p< riiicious purposes. A large 
tribe of minor talents followed these great masters of impiety. 
Their doctrines found means to pervade every branch of know¬ 
ledge, and became mixed up with systems of astronomy, mutlie- 
niatics, natural history, &c. 

Knowledge, however, hud been little diiTused during all this 
time ; and the persons who had acquired it, were in a situation to 
use it as they pleased. They had knit tiiemselvcs together, in such 
a manner as to form a body, almost an order, in the stale; and 
they had w'orked their way into the dwellings of the great, w'itli- 
out imparling any thing to their inferiors. It became fashionable 
to imitate their manners, and to catch something of their erudi¬ 
tion ; but the flippancy of courtliness was still held to he a prior 
duty ; and above all, pedantry (sober wisdom) was forbidden. 
Thus the principal effect of all the philosophism of France was 
to All the brilliant assemblies and coteries of the capital, with bab¬ 
bling discoursers on what neither they nor their hearers under¬ 
stood. The attacks upon religion had grow'ii stale, and the sub¬ 
ject had become indifferent: but the government and affairs of 
state were new themes; and these were canvassed, ^ensured and 
reviled, with a liberty against W'hicU no human society could stand. 

With respect to instruction then, French nation, at the 
comniepccment of the revolution, .may be divided into three 
• classes;—the savaps, the frivolous, and the ignorant—the first 
of which includes the learned of every description, literati, poets, 
philosophers natural and moral, mathematicians, &c.; each divi¬ 
sion of whom contained a large majority, devoted to the doctrines 
of the encyclopedists, and tlie supporters of infidelity. 

Uttle did the great philosopher, who said that knowledge was 
pow'er, fosesee to w'hat a melancholy extent the perversion of the 
one would be the abuse of the other; but the consciousness 
of strength always instigates men to the use of it. The encyclo- 
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pedists felt their force over public opinron, at the same time that 
they felt their nullity in the state; and knowing that the same 
means whicl^ had secured the one, might con’ect the other, they 
set to work all their engines of constraint or seduction, of reason 
or sophistry. It was upon public opinion then that they began 
to operate^ and by it that they hoped to obtain a permanent 
footing in the government, to the exclusion of ail who did not 
adopt their sentiments. But the moment that tKey began to claim 
a greater share than was due to them, to aim at monopoly, to 
aspire after vengeance, they became as unjust as the pnvileged 
orders they opposed, and infinitely more dangerous; for they did 
not, like the old possessors of power, offer any guarantee for its 
fair exercise. It might, i^ theory, be maintained as a fortunate 
thing, could all aristocracy be reduced to the aristocracy of talent 
and wisdom; but the vvorld is not yet ripe for such a system ; and, 
until an aristocracy of virtue can be added to it, empires must be 
contented to require some other security,—a mortgage ujion self- 
interest—from the rulers whom they entrust with their concerns. 
But the Frencji savaiis had none to give. TlTiey possessed neither 
the solid stake of property, nor tlie ideal one of birth, ancestiy, or 
rank. They had nothing but talent; a commodity to the full as 
saleable in the markets of treason as of loyalty. In short they 
began their game like men who sit down to play without money in 
their pockets, who may win, and W'ho, should they lose, only risk a 
little corporal chastisement. An aristocracy of science would be 
a monster in politics. 

Notwithstanding this, the encyclopedists, economists, savans, 
literati,—give them what name you will, made many proselytes. 
Some nobles %vent over to them, a few from philanthropy, but 
many more from the vanity of having given up their privileges in 
favour of the people. Their principal recruits however were 
among the classes who had more learning than fortune; and were 
too impatieqt to abide the usual dilatory modes of acquiring what 
the^ coveted. The underlings of the learned professions, the in¬ 
ferior clei^y, men of law without clients, physicians without pa¬ 
tients, artists of every description, persons whom the nobility dis¬ 
dained, yet caressed out of the vanity of bestowing their protection,' 
thronged to their banners, and w'ere the propagators of their opi¬ 
nions. It is easy to conceive that men, without a stake in the 
social system, should be so seduced; but had it not been for the 
American war, and the lessons learned in it by the French officers, 
who, out of hatred to Kiigland, and in hopes of vengeance for 
the peace of 1763, had fought in the cause of independence, so 
many ot the nobility would probably not have seceded. Some of 
these wer« young. Liberty had sounded in their cars. Success 
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had given brilliancy to their adventurousness. The subjects of an 
absolute monarchy delighted their countrymen, awake only to the 
loss which Britain had sustained, when discoursing 6n battles in 
which they thought her weakened; and, for a time, Aone foresaw 
the consequences which must accrue, even to the subjects of 
despotism, when they inhale the breath of liberty, deadly tb all 
for whom it is too quick. There was, in the inconsiderate minds 
of these men, a mixture of iiatred and admiration for this country; 
and, while they railed at us as the oppressors of America, they 
affected to imitate our dress, our customs, and our habits of 
thought. Every thing in France became English. Some affected 
even to copy an English accent in speaking their own language. 
Our very defects were aped. An eropomist would have thought 
his vocation incomplete, if he w-as not followed by an English 
groom. The embroidered coat gave place to a frock, the cha¬ 
peau bras to a round hat, and the long-tailed charger to a British 
crop. It is difficult to say whether our wisdom or our folly were 
most the subject of French imitation. Every part of the nation 
was ripe for a change ; and though the lower class was not abso¬ 
lutely dissatisfied, it was too inflammable not to catch fire from 
the first spark. * 

To oppose the projects of the ][)hilosophists there was little 
wisdom in the state'i and there were many abuses which made 
reform desirable. But there was still less virtue than wisdom; 
and there w'as, beside this, a combination of persons and circum¬ 
stances, the most apt that ever came together, to favour a vio¬ 
lent and rapid change of all that was established and had lasted 
so many centuries. 

The morals of France, never very severe, had long been 
relaxing; and those, whose interest it was to preserve them, 
yielded to the seductions of pleasure. Even supposing the reign 
of Louis XIV. to have been perfectly moral, the period which 
succeeded it would have been sufficient to corrupt an}^ nation upon 
earth. Tow'ards the end of his reign, three dauphins and a dau- 
phinesB died within a short time of each other; and the suspicions 
that the Duke of Orleans had been necessary to their deaths were 
•such, that he was publicly hooted*by the populace, when the fu¬ 
neral procession stopped before his palace. This prince was in¬ 
terested in their demise; but a stronger motive for accusing him 
was his well known depravity. The hypocritical decency which 
it had been thought necessary to assume at the period when Louis 
XIV. was compelled by age and debility to give up the g^lantry 
which characterized his early amours, became useless under 
the regent; neither was its place supplied by any of the masks 
which debauchery is sometimes forced to wear. Every vice he- 
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came barefaciui; and those who felt no natural inclination to li¬ 
bertinism were obliged to affect it. Nothing but llie history of 
the times elm convey an idea of its disgusting profligacy; and, 
while the pdpulace was insulting the ashes of the fallen monarch 
whom, when successful, they adored, the court, with still less de¬ 
cency, was hurrying on to its pleasures, without respecting the 
time of mourning, vvliich even foreigners respected. 

When Ijcwis XV. succeeded to the throne, it was hoped 
that the vouna: monarch, whom his instructors had endeavoured to 
inspire with a love of virtue, w'ould do much toward jinproving 
the morals of the court. The ministry of b'leiiry had a tciidtaicy 
to the same effect. Libertinism reassumed its mask ; the arts of 
seduction were substituted in the room of avowed sensuality; and 
individual utlaclimeiit, of iiidiscrimiiiate profligacy. 'I’hc economy 
i>f rieiiry too had softened down the spirit of |mblie cupidity, 
which had been increasiiig since the system of Law'. ]3ul this 
appearance of reform did not last long. The true disposition of 
the king, and his love of pleasure began to show themselves, such 
as they ever afterwards proved, for tlie inisfortuiio of his country. 

Louis XV . had all the'vices and littlenesses of his predecessor, 
without any of the factitious greatness which the vanity of the 
latter, directed to brilliant otcupations, had created. The royal 
etiquette to which he was compelled was an aiiuoyaiici' to him, 
and in the midst of pomp, his longing was after his private apart¬ 
ments. He was not however influenced, in his ta»te for retire¬ 
ment, by any motive of employing his time to advantage, but hy 
a selfish repugnance for the w'orld, and the desire of indulging, 
imscoii and uncontrolled, in voluptuousness. Weak, incapable 
of taking a decided part in any thing, even in his amours, lie allowed 
himself many waverings and inconstancies, and was tossed about 
between tlie ardour of new' desires, and the ascendancy of his ac¬ 
customed favourite. Madame de Pompadour had acquired over 
him, not merely the power which superior beauty and accom¬ 
plishments create, but tlie ‘influence which artfulness, and the 
constant exercise of servile complacency, judiciously mingled with 
disguised authority, quickly,.and perinaneiitiy assume over a weak 
and corrupted mind. She tolerated his amours, as long as she 
saw they were confined to passion; but she interposed her 
ascendancy the moment she could apprehend a rival, not of affec¬ 
tion, but of power. The best method to make this system lasting, 
wras to procure a rapid succession of the same seductions; and 
thus, whether by the sole wish of the master, or, as some have 
said, by the artifices of the mistress, the pare aux cerfs was 
established.—(p. 158.) We dare not proceed with the sequel of 
this reign, in which the monarch drained the lowest dregs of pro- 
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fligacv, and rxpiied in the filth in which it had long been his de¬ 
light to \Yallow. 

'riie accession of Louis XVI. promised a diilormit scene of 
njorality at court. He liad been represented by the debauchees of 
his grandfuther’s court as tyrannically austere, and by none more 
than by the favourite : lie was, however, of a serious, gentle nature, 
and his timidity gave him an air of diffidence and reserve, because 
he w as afraid of allowing scope to the benevolence of his heart. He 
was vvrap[)ed up in his royal consort, the daughter of Maria The¬ 
resa, who, young, beautiful, and thoughtless, ii\genuously indulged 
in the vast store of pleasure with which her situation abounded. 
Her attachment to her hii.sbuini was more respectful than ardent; 
and the ctitpietle to which she was constrained di.s{)lcased her. 
If the king was found by his courtieis to be too grave, the queen 
was condemned for too lively a disiogard to established forms, 
and too general a wi.di to please; but both were praised, and 
justly for their benevolence. Neither the one nor the other had 
formed an exact notion of the dangerous region which their pre¬ 
sence enlivened ; and, in a short time, they became exposed to the 
most malignant satire, lioth were forified for a difierent period 
from that in which they lived. Jjouis was too weak, too timid, to 
take a deciiled [lart either for or against the innovations which 
time was gathering into a storm, at the verge of the horizon; and 
openly and boldly to support or to oppose the doctrines of the 
pinlosophistieal tlieorists. Marie Antoinette, whom no adversity 
had taught, too lightlv tlirew aside the ceremonies which eonsti- 
luted so large and so inqiortant a portion of the political institu¬ 
tions of Trance. She accustomed her courtiers to a good-na- 
tmed but imprudent condescension, which often encouraged their 
ambition, and the natural consequence of which was disappoint¬ 
ment mixed with discontent. If, upon the whole, the morals of 
this royal couple, and the example set by the throne, be com¬ 
pared with those of any precedingjeign, tliey will be found to be 
infinitely better. J5ut the seeds of flnniorality had been sown in 
the court, and b(*yond llie court; and the actual nioiiareii, w ilh 
his queen, was destined to pay the for|cit which had been incurred 
•by his ancestors. • 

How much more difficult is it for a inonarrh to reform a 
nation already corrupted, than lo corrupt a people already so dis¬ 
posed to levity as tlie French ! he example of Louis X V f. was 
not enough lo produce an ameiidmeiil, and the less so because it 
was not effectually seconded by the Queen. The morals of the 
court became less scandalous than lliey had been during the for¬ 
mer reign, but vve camiol say that they were much more pure. 
The result of all the efforts muik; to improve them was to give 
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greater refinement to corruption, to bestow on every vice its best 
ornaments, and to embellish, more than to correct, or even to 
conceal imnlorality. Ever}' ingenious sophistry was resorted to 
to give countenance and support to every pernicious practice, in 
which the great and wealthy too often permit themselves t<5 in¬ 
dulge without reflecting upon its consequences. As Montesquieu 
had, to the great annoyance of his countrymen, verj' justly ob¬ 
served, the principle of monarchies is not virtue, but honour; and 
honour is the most subtile sophist that ever undertook to make a 
bad cause appear tlie best, and give a varnish to the worst. It 
long liad reigned in France. ' Tout est perdu hors Thonneur’ 
said the monarch who refused to perform his treaties, and pro¬ 
tested before a notary against fulfilling his obligations! 13y the 

perversion of principle, and the abuse of language, the oldest 
vices were tolerated, nay respected, if they but wore new names, 
and were clothed in new embellishments. Illicit love termed 
gallantry; seduction allied with the ideas of perseverance and 
success, of superior accomplishments and triumph; adultery 
united with constancy, nay often with variety, murder committed 
in defence of honour; dishonesty practised in obedience to the 
same divinity, were the duicia vilia *of the court and its depen¬ 
dencies. In a word, the only‘‘thing banislied from good company, 
and those who copied its usages, was the deformity of vice, not 
its practice; and all that was necessary was to disguise it under 
elegant forms, to make it a welcome inmate there. The princes 
were young. The oldest brother of the king — now Louis 
XVIII.—was absorbed by study. The youngest, now Monsieur, 
Count d'Artois, followed the inclinations of his years, and was 
expensive. The king's aunts were more liberally treated by their 
nephew than they had been by their father. The Dukes of 
Orleans and Chartres possessed immense revenues, and were in¬ 
directly the causes of much expense at court. The two branches 
of Condd, dess opulent, demanded frequent assistance of the 
crown. But all of thenr indulged in the luxury and fiivolity of 
the times, and stood too high upon the pinnacle of fortune to 
regard the consequences w'liich might accrue to meaner mortals, 
and Anally to themselves, fronf their immoderate indulgences. 

One of the scourges of the times w'as the influence which this 
elegant depravity had given to the fair sex in the most serious 
concerns, if, indeed, any concerns were considered as such by the 
French. Their ascendancy was so great, that the most important 
employments were flllcd up by persons of their nomination, w'ho 
submitted even to be directed and commanded by them, and wlio 
repaid them by the most servile condescension. The fete of 
France, of twenty-five millions of subjects, peace or war, measures 
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which involved the tranquillity of empires, hung upon the weak 
and capricious will of mistresses, whose only merit was dexterity 
at carrying on an intrigue, and blinding stronger nlinds against 
the access of truth. We have seen it admitted as* an acknow¬ 
ledged fact, that the French women were superior to our country¬ 
women ; and we could quote passages which attempt to explain 
the causes of this superiority. The discussions we have read 
upon this matter reminded us a little of * the golden tooth,’ and 
might have been spared, had the writers taken the trouble of 
merely ascertaining the- fact—a fact which we most strenuously 
deny, and upon what we think most solid grounds. 

I'hat the women of France may have appeared superior 
to English women, in some points,^we readily admit; but a 
little examination destroys the illusir-si. They appeared to be so, 
because they stood prominent upon a darker ground ; but the en¬ 
tire picture was of a more dusky hue. 'J"hey had many light ac¬ 
complishments, to w hich tiiey gave the utmost grace; and they 
most particularly possessed the art of displaying all they had ac¬ 
quired. '['heir study was always to catch some better light, some 
more favourable attitude for the exhibition of their charms. A 
grain of learning turned the> balance between them and the males 
who surrounded them, more easily ttlan a whole quintal could do 
between the men and women of this country; and they spread 
<wer an immeasurable surface, the little erudition they possessed. 
Besides this too, the number of French women w'ho were re¬ 
markable, was extremely small. They inhabited the metropolis, 
the stage of France; they formed coteries, and were generally 
gallant. When learning became the faction, philosophers were, 
in spite of themselves, converted into hommes a bonnes fortunes, 
and obliged to have an attachment. But independently of the 
reputation of Voltaire, d’Alembert and Co. what figure would 
Mesdames de Chatelet, du Deffand, de TEspinasse, &c. have 
made,—where would they rank among the celebratqfi females of 
Britain f and how' many could we not quote infinitely superior to 
them in this country ? But they were collected into one focus, 
where all the rest was fluttering twilight and uncertain dawn; and 
•into that focus w'as brought every adventitious aid, every addition 
that could make it more remarkable. These literary coteries were 
something like the Academies and Institutes of France, which 
would give a very unjust idea of the true state of knowledge 
there, and particularly of its diffusion. The ladies of that country 
who, in sterling knowledge and acquirements, in true mental im¬ 
provement, can be put upon a level with the general mass of our 
female population, may bear about the same proportion to the re¬ 
mainder, that their savans do to the very large class of those who 
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are without inrorinution; aiul noillier in the one nor in the other is^ 
there any iiitcrniediate degree. 

From the '.dtuatioii of things wliieh we have been attciupting to 
describe, are'we to infer that a revolution w'as necessary to reform 
the abuses existing in France; or that it had been belter to allow 
them perpetually to continue, and apply no remedy to the dis¬ 
order Certainly the picture is bad, and the state of which it is 
u correct likeness is in a condition nhich calls aloud for relielt 
But a change should be attempted only where there is a prtjbabi- 
lity of success, and in well weighing that most important ot all 
questions, the whole prudence of the undertaking consists. Now, 
in this very bad condition, how great was the probability that re¬ 
form was practicable; and that more good than evil would issue 
from the experiment ? 

When nations that have very long been free become suddenly 
enslaved ; when they have been entrapped or surprised into des¬ 
potism, some hope may remain of an eflicacious regeueratioii. 
We repeat, suddenly ; for w lieu tire progress of eiithralmeut has 
been so gradual us to allow the possibility of perceiving it, little 
is to be expected ; and .slavery then stands upon its most .solid 
basis—the want of national virtue. »But when all the previon.s 
history of a people shows their little tendency to liberty, logetlier 
with a constant inclinalioii to every thing that is in opposition to 
it, no rational expectation can be founded that tliey will exchange 
their galling yoke for the sounder restraint of good government. 
To a nation that always has been free, the hour of its greatest de¬ 
gradation may be the preparatory season of its future good; but that 
hour must be short: to a nation that never has been free, every 
additional corruption rivets its chains. The one is roused by vice 
to indignation ; the other sinks under its pressure and its allure¬ 
ments, and the worst i.s the forerunner of something still more 
deplorable. Oppression draws on oppression, and every attempt 
to remove it makes it more severe. I’lie history of the world 
coniinns this melancholy law in political philosophy, which Mon¬ 
tesquieu first announced ; that free nations may have a liberator; 
but that enslaved nations caji know no ruler but one who enslaves 
them more deeply, '^i'he regubir rotation of all who, in the midst, 
of universal progress, while other nations have been gaining li¬ 
berty, and every department of human know ledge has been ad¬ 
vancing, have remained stati<mury in the career of legislation and 
policy, is from despoti.sin to anarchy, and back again from anarchy 
to despotism. Certainly they who observed the revolution ol 
France, upon these piiuciplc.s, miglit easilv, at its iir.st on.set, have 
foretold llie is.sue. But there is something so noble, so hallowed 
111 the name of liberty, something so elevating in the contemplation 
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of a people that seem to struggle for their rights^ that error in this 
case is more amiable than truth; and well may the old and con¬ 
stant votaries of freedom, the first Christian nation by whom it 
was enjoyed, they who have taught it to the empires which they 
have created, be deceived by the generous illusions that all men 
are, like themselves, capable of possessing it w'ithoiit abuse. Ibit 
though they may not have had sufficient experience of the diffi¬ 
culty of the undertaking, when it first was tried, yet surely years of 
iiiefie(‘tual pursuit, marked by more misery than ever was sunuunl 
up into the same spaec of time, are enough to open the eyes of 
all wdiose blindness is not caused by passion and prejudice.' 

One of the first prognostics froni which unfavourable inferences 
of the French revolution might be drawn, was, that it did not break 
out at the proj)er moment; that is to say, when vice and the horror 
which vice should inspire, W'ere at the highest pilch. Had the 
general iudignutiou shown itself when Louis XIV., more occupied 
with his amours than with the care of his people, turned his 
thoughts toward his subjects, only to confirm his own despotism ; 
when, yielding to the seductions of a very artful mistress, in his 
ripe age, after making dupes and victimS of those whose afiectlons 
he had really won, he revoked the humane act of Henry IV. and 
almost made a second St. Bartholcnnew; when a first, a second 
and a third time he ravaged the Palatinate, and carried his ambition 
as far as his means allowed ; then, indeed, it might have been said 
that a sense of justice had roused the nation. But, on the con¬ 
trary, the glory of his arms lulled them to obedience. Or, had 
the French rebelled even when this monarch, sunk in years, and 
worn out by his unjust aggressive wars, had become the drivelling 
tool of a hypocritical favourite, worn out like himself; then it might 
have been supposed that the lost splendour of their nation had 
given them better feelings. Had the orgies, the debaucheries, the 
profiigate expenses of the Regent provoked their violent inter¬ 
ference, still w'e might say they had just reason for revolt. Had 
they pulled down the walls of the oufy Christian harem that ever 
did exist—that in which Louis XV. at the expense of millions 
wTung from his impoverished people, treasured up the female 
.virtue of his nation, for the purpose of polluting it; had they 
raged against his low and mean cupidity, which speculated upon 
public wants, to fill his private purse; or against his still more 
ffisgusting sensuality, that had subdued him to a common prosti¬ 
tute, to a Du Barry ; we might have applauded their indignation, 
and conceived good hopes from their sensibility to ill. But it was 
not thus that they acted : many of these things they beheld with 
iiidiiference ; many with admiration. Not moved to anger while 
the extreme of vice was before their eyes, they felt the lesser evil 
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>vheii the greater was gone by. They exclaimed against the de¬ 
pravity of the court, when in the monarch they saw the model of 
conjugal tidelity ; and in his consort, the unsuspecting openness, 
the uiiguardled candour which give assurance of the best intentions. 
They found tiiat despotism was insupportable at the moment 
when it had ceased to be unlimited; they branded with the name 
of tyrant the only king, who during centuries had of himself pro¬ 
posed to mitigate his own authority; and tliey railed at the public 
burdens at the period of their least oppression, it is unfair to 
say, in this case, tiiat it is the last drop w hich makes the cup over¬ 
flow'. 'riie cup was full long before this period ; and, if ever it 
should have overflow'ed, it was w'heii the draught was nearest to 
the brim. I'hen, indeed, the torrents of fury which issued from 
it w'ould have been naturuf. But the men who headed the revo¬ 
lution had no thought of this kind; neither was it the weight of 
real ills that made them complain. They found a king who was 
ready to grant them what was just and salutary; and they set no 
bounds to their demands. They saw' him hinnaiie and upright; 
weak through benevolence; timid through the apprehension of not 
having the means to do gdod enough; fearful of not accoiuplishiiig 
his philanthropic intentions; and they marked him out ns their 
victim. In the gentleness of his nature they saw' nothing but an 
opportunity for wresting authority from his hands, and dividing it 
among themselves; of tearing the state to atoms, and of frustrating 
the good he was preparing for them. in the entire Frciicli 
nation, there was one man w'ho, independently of his own private 
interests, and of his passions, meant well to his country; who 
had fairly studied the means of creating its w'elfarc, and disposing 
it to a better series of ages than it ever had experienced; who had 
acquired the necessary knowledge to those ends, and was capable 
and anxious to practise them, Louis XVI. was that man;—and 
THEHEFORE he WHS murdered. 


Art. JX .—Memoiresof the last Ten Years of the Reign of King 
George II. By Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. from the 
original MSS. 2 vols. *4t9. 1822. 

/T^HIS is the w'ork to which we alluded at the close of our review 
of Lord Waldegrave's Memoirs,,and of which we had formed 
such agreeable expectations. It costs us something to give up our 
prejudices and partialities; but we are bound in truth to say that our 
agreeable expectations have been cruelly disappointed. The topics, 
indeed, may be of greater importance, and the talents with which 
they are handled are not inferior to what W'e expected from Horace 
Walpole; but they are topics and talents of a kind wholly dif¬ 
ferent 
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Jerenl from what we anticipated. I'he matter belongs rather to 
history than to memoirs; while, oiillic other hand, historical events 
and characters are disfigured and, M’e are sorry to be obliged to say, 
traduced with all the malignity of political party ahd of private 
enmities. 

We have little or nothing to complain of as to'Walpole’s facts; 
they are for the most part well known, and are in general conectly 
stated; but we have to complain of the suppression of ciicum- 
stnnccs which ought in candour to have been given, and, abd\e 
ail, to deplore the injuries done to private character by attributing 
the lowest and basest motives to almost every person whom he 
happens to mention. liy these means, and by the use of dispa¬ 
raging or contumelious epithets, h^ disfigures, and sometimes 
totally alters, the complexion of facts, and mixes tiutii and false¬ 
hood together in a confusion which it is very hard to unravel. The 
result is to represent all the public men of his day as the most 
infamous tribe of villains that ever existed. Satisfied as we aie 
that most of these imputations are false or calumnious, we think it 
is utir first duty to expose them ; and, in a case where so much 
depends on the character of the narratoV, to examine that character 
by such lights as may have survived the lapse of time and the 
original obscurity of the transactioil^. U'c are aw’aie that we un¬ 
dertake no easy task. To make what is called an entertaining 
article out of such a book, wotdd not bo difficult—wc should have 
little to do but to select, and w'e should, for that, nanow- purpose, 
probably select the very passages which we the most dcpioie: hut 
as we are—above all things—anxious for truth and justice, we shall 
dedicate the space which is permitted to us, not to what may amuse 
a cursory reader, but wliat may do justice to public character, and 
to historical truth. 

The history of the MS. itself is curious, and not wliolly unim¬ 
portant, in considering the character of the author. It was wiitten 
at or about the time the transactions took place, v^z. fiom 1751 
to 17fi0; and in Walpole’s will, dated 21.st March, 179^, he slates 
that there are in hisl'ibrary two chests, marked A and 13,* of which 
that marked A, he desires may, immediately after his decease, be 
corded and scaled, and so kepk till the Earl of Waldegrave, 
his niece’s son, shall be twenty-five years of age. Under these 
provisions, the chest A was, in 1810, delivered to the present Lord 
Waldegrave, and found to contain, interalioy these Memoirs. His 

• Of tlie chest B, and of tlie otijcr MSS. Ibund in clicst A, we have i*o uccouitt given 
in these vuluiue.s; but it cannot he unfair to stale that llie_y are said to cuniuin much per¬ 
sonality and iiuK'lic.icy—so much, indeed, that tlie editor and proprietor of the pre¬ 
sent work are said to entertain great doubts whether tliese other MSS. are lit for pub- 
lieu'ion. 
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lordship cannot be accused of too great haste in giving them to the 
public; he has literally fulfilled both the tJoralian injunctions; 
the Memoirs were kept unexamined for twenty-five years, and mi- 
published nine years more: and it is understood that, on the 
question of publication, his lordship submitted his judgment to that 
©f Lord Holland, and that Lord Holland is the editor of the work. 

Whatever may be thought of the Memoirs, it must be admitted 
that Lord Waldegrave has acted with strict propriety; and there 
are many reasons which must have pointed out Lord Holland as 
Uie fittest person whom he could consult. Lord Holland is the 
grandson of the only man to whom Walpole showed even the 
appearance of political attachment, and he is also one of those 
whom he the most cruelly traduces. Lord Holland’s family has 
been connected with many of the persons mentioned in the Me¬ 
moirs, and the society in which he has lived; and the family papers 
which have descended to him, have made him familiar w'ith the 
more secret history of the two last reigns. In addition to this. 
Lord Holland is himself an author, and the more capable, there¬ 
fore, of judging what n)ight be and what might not be fit for pub¬ 
lication, and of contributing that literary assistance w'bich is ex¬ 
pected from an editor. 

Many persons have doubted whether these volumes should, 
under any circumstances, have been published ; but although we 
may regret that they were written, wc can hardly venture to dissent 
from the reasons which determined the publication. Tlie editor 
has proved abundantly that the author intended that the Memoirs 
should be published. 

And the term fixed for opening the chest seems to mark the distance 
of time when he thought they might be made public without impropriety. 
Ten yeai*s have elapsed since that period, and more than sixty years 
since the last of the historical events he commemorates in this work. 
No man is now alive whose character or conduct is the subject of praise 
or censure in these Memoires.’— Pref. p. vii. 

We do noi think that this last consideration would alone have 
justified Lord Holland in lending a hand to the propagation of so 
much slander as this work CQntains: the reputations of fathers and 
grandfathers are dear to the children in any cias.s of life; but in , 
the higher orders, where the relationship is so notorious, and where 
the parent and descendants occupy the same public station, bear 
the same title, run the same race of public emulation, and aspire 
to the same offices and the same consideration, it is not very 
satisfactory to be told, ‘ To be sure your father is called a fool, and 
your grandfather a scoundrel, but they are both dead.’ Lord Hol¬ 
land himself gives a practical proof of the insufficiency of this kind 
of consolation, for on one or two of the occasions in which Walpole 
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imputes bad actions and worse motives to Mr. Fox, his Lordship’s 
hiial affection induces him to subjoin a note in his defence. His 
lordship also, on some occasions, feels it necessary»to do similar 
justice to ot/ier victims of Walpole’s malevolence; but, as often as 
he does, he invalidates the reasoning of this passage of his preface. 

But Lord Holland’s sanction of the publication may, we think, 
be defended on higher and surer grounds. 

We may, in the first place, observe that postponement of the 
publication would not luive ensured the suppression of the work; 
and if the Memoirs were ever to come to light, Lord Holland 
judged rightly in thinking that the sooner they appeared the better; 
for much may be contradicted to-day which in fifty years would 
pass for irrefragable truth. The pahi which persons may feel at 
linding their parents and friends traduced is in some degree com¬ 
pensated by the consideration that the calumny i.s made at a time 
when it is not altogether too late to question it, and that every gear’s 
delay would have added to the force of the falsehood. 

If it be asked whether Lord Holland might not have been able 
to accomplish the destruction of the MS.—we answer, that w'e 
doubt, first, whether he con/d, and, secondly, w hether he ought to 
have done so; and, thirdly, we kiiQW that the mere destruction of 
these Memoirs would not have entirely effected the intended object. 
It is no more than justice to Lord Holland (thinking as we do of 
the publication) to say a few' words on each of these points. 

In the first place, we doubt wliether a family deriving, under 
Walpole’s bequests, considerable property, could with propriety 
have suppressed the Memoirs bequeathed in the same zeili and 
with as evident an intention that the public .should enjoy tlie Me¬ 
moirs, as that his other legatees should enjoy Strawberry Hill. At 
all events this w'as no question for Lord Holland’s decision; the 
question was—whether the Memoirs should be published nom^ by 
a person of known honour and integrity, with a corrective com¬ 
mentary and with tlie opportunity explanation —(ft left tn other 
times and otlier hands iu which their malignity would be unalloyed. 
Besides these considerations, both the pecuniary and literary value 
of the MS. were, no doubt, taken mto account. Lord Holland 
must have felt some difficult/in advising the suppression of that 
which has produced its proprietor 2000/., and, nnich as liis lord- 
ship must have blamed the personalities of the narrative, he could 
not but see that there were oilier parts of considerable literary 
talent, and of some public importance. 

But there is still another and, we think, much more weighty 
consideration. A large portion of the malignity has been already 
published, and in a way w'hich has given it currency w'ithout aw'aken- 
irig suspicion or provoking contradiction: we mean in Walpole’s 
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Correspondence. His letters to General Conway, Messrs. Mon¬ 
tague and Bentley and some other correspondents, contain the 
scattered elements of the Memoirs. Tlie characters of George 
JL, the Princess Dowager, the Dukes of Cumberland, Newcastle 
and Devon, Lords Hardwicke, Mansfield and Bute, Mr. Pelham, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, &c. are all marked with the same defamatory 
colours in the Correspondence as in the Memoirs; but with a very 
different result: the apparently candid and careless sketches made 
in the confidence of a private letter have produced impressions 
which will be, we trust, destroyed when the reader sees tlie w hole 
malignity collected and embodied in such a code of libel as that 
before us. Such, at least, has been the effect on oiir mind. A 
great familiarity with Walpoie’s correspondence had, we confess, 
<liscoloured in onr eyes most of the public characters of his day; 
and, neither seeing nor guessing any secret cause of malevolence, 
we gave credit to assertions which w'e are now —by the pei usul of 
Memoirs—convinced to be cither absolute fulseboods or gross 
exaggerations; and, however paradoxical it may appear, we think 
the characters of the many considerable persons whom he abuses 
will be cleared, bi/ thin publication, of some of the imputations 
which the world had previou&ly,rbelicved. 

In forming our judgment of this work, it is very important to 
compare it with the published correspondence, and w'e shall find that 
the Memoirs were w'litten, like the letters, in all the beat and blind¬ 
ness of faction, and under ail the excitements of party feeling, 
offended vanity, and personal disgust. There is abundant evidence, 
too, that he did not take the trouble of correcting even the most 
flagrant mistakes when once made; and yet, late in life, when 
Mr. Pinkerton expressed to him some intention of writing the 
liistory of the Reign of George the Second, our consistent cliro- 
iiicler dissuades him from undertaking such a work too noon .—* It 
should not,' he says, * be attempted impetuousltff or with precipi¬ 
tation,^ {Works, vol. V. p. 657-) This advice is amusing from one 
who, we now find, had, thirty years before, written this same his¬ 
tory with all the precipitation and impetuosity of a daily news¬ 
paper. But in truth, in all Wajpole did there w’as a strong taint 
of paradox and affectation; and he wrote these volumes, as he 
built Strawberry Hill, chiefly for effect, and without much atten¬ 
tion to plain truth and sober localities. His tw'o strongest tastes 
were for antiquities and memoirs; and as his gothic propensities 
led him to turn a citizen's box into a half-castle-half-cloister, so he 
thought it necessaiT to enliven our dull English politics with the 
scandal of Bussi Rabutiii and the Fronde of the Cardinal de Retz. 
ilis buildings and his writings are equally submitted to his little 
i omniitlce of Uiste: Mr. Bentley with the same pencil designs 
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gothic ceilings for his library and allegorical portraits for his Me¬ 
moirs : and whether politics or a landscape was his obyect, whether 
he looked on nature, animate or inanimate, he delighted to con¬ 
template her through stained glass. Had he even attempted to 
write with impartiality, we know enough of his disposition to be 
assured that he could not have attained it. His first care w'ould 
have been that his work should be amusing, and scandal was, he 
knew, a more agreeable ingredient than mere truth;—* pour passer 
line soiree delicieuse—says a great observer of human nature— 
nous nous aniusames a dechirer le prochain.’ 

Yet even in this view he has, we think, failed: some readers 
have pronounced the Memoirs to be absolutely dull; and every one 
will agree that, as matters of anuisemef^t, they arc in no wise com¬ 
parable to his Letters; in truth the subjects and characters are too 
historical; and the levities, and scandals—which amuse us in private 
Memoirs and familiar Letters—are sadly out of place when mixed 
up with debates in the House of Commons, proceedings of courts- 
martial and deliberations of the cabinet. Walpole, with his infor¬ 
mation and talents, would have made, pei haps a useful, cerlainly a 
most amusing book, if he had taken one of two courses :—if, in his 
maturcr ago, he had woikecfup his lyaterials into an impartial chro¬ 
nicle, omitting the factious enmities of the moment, and not ac¬ 
counting for actions by the which, in the heat of party, men 

impute to one another so rashly, so boldly, and so falsely ;—or, if he 
had wiitten Memoirs of/t/.v othu share in the transactions which he 
relates and of the motives and objects of himself and those trilh 
irhom he avlcd: but unhappily he has confounded history and me¬ 
moirs, and instead of his ojcn and his friends* motives, which he 
might have knoteny he pretends to give us the motives of their an¬ 
tagonists only, w'hich he could not have known —in short, he has 
written a party pamphlet in two quarto volumes, which affords us 
about as fair a view of the characters of individuals, as the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle of our day affords of Ministers, or the Courier of the 
Opposition. 

'Hie leading facts and the course of events related are, as we 
have said, generally correct, and may be found in cur ordinary 
'histories; most of the private intrigues are already known to the 
world by Uodington’s Diary, Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, and 
some similar publications, in the way, therefore, of historical 
information, there is little or nothing new to communicate to our 
readers; nor is it possible to reduce the ‘ farrago libelli’ into any 
thing like a systematic exposition. We shall therefore endeavour 
to show not so much w'hat is written, as the spirit in which it 
was composed, and shall select for observation those prominent 
features which give its peculiar character to the whole w'ork. 

M 4 We 
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We gladly begin this topic willi praise—Horace Walpole is an 
old hero of ours, and we are pleased when he will permit us to 
continue to admire him. The best and most useful parts of these 
Memoirs are, his reports of the debates to which he was a party in 
the House of Commons, and particularly of some of the speeches 
of Mr. Pitt; and they are not merely so superior to, but so essen¬ 
tially different from any thing w’hich w'e have in the w'ay of Parlia- 
n^ntary Reports, that—for this reason alone, if there had been 
no other—Lord Holland might justify his share in the publication 
of the work. It was nut till his late Majesty’s reign that parliament 
connived at an avowed publication of its debates; but from the ac¬ 
cession of the House of Hanover, some account of the proceed¬ 
ings of both houses found> its way, though at long intervals and 
under different subterfuges, to the public.—Some good natured 
member furnished, or some discreet auditor in the gallery noted, the 
names, order, and votes of the speakers, and perhaps, now and then, 
some slight sketch of their respective arguments; and those outlines 
other ingenious persons were employed to fill up, or rather to swell 
out into a regular debate, which had, w'e presume, all the resem¬ 
blance to what really passed, which might be expected from a 
portrait, the colours of which were to' be laid on by a person who 
had never seen the original. 'This want of fidelity, as well as the 
delay of many months before they appeared, rendered these accounts 
of the debates very unsatisfactory, aiid we find accordingly that some 
members were in the habit of making notes of what had passed, 
either for their own use or for the amusement of their friends and 
correspondents. A comparison of some of these authentic sketches 
with the pompous reports of the periodical press, are to be found in 
the more modern editions of the parliamentary debates, and will 
serve to show how very unlike the reality the latter are; but nothing 
that we have met equals the brilliancy, vivacity and truth, of some 
few of Horace Walpole’s reports;—they are, in general, very short, 
and of course imperfect as to^the expression; but the object, the 
manner, the spirit of the speakers, are admirably preserved, and w'e 
very much doubt whether a detailed report, such as is now made 
diurnally, could give so strong an impression of the real course and 
effect of the debate, as Walpole*does in a few lines.— He docs all 
that can be done; he gives you the object of the speaker; his most 
prominent topics; when he can catch them, a few of the most pro¬ 
minent expressions; and the eff'ect produced on his auditors, whe¬ 
ther friends, antagonists, or neutrals; we select as an instance, not 
perhaps the best, but the shortest report which w’e have been able 
to light upon. 

* Another election petition being in agitation, the house thin and 
idle, a younger Delaval had spoken pompously atid abusively against 

the 
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the petitioner, and had thrown the house into a laughter on the topics 
«>f bribery and corruption. Pitt, who was in the gallery, started, and 
came down with impetuosity, and with all his former nre, said He 
had asked what occasioned such an uproar; lamented t6 hear a laugh 
on such a subject as bribery! Did we try within the house to diminish 
our own dignity, when such attacks were made upon it from without? 
that it was almost lost! that it w’anted support! that it had long been 
vanishing ! scarce possible to recover it! that he hoped the Speaker 
would extend a saving hand to raise it: he only could restore it—yet 
scarce he! He called on«aU to assist, or else wc should only sit to re¬ 
gister the arbitrary edicts of one too powerful subjectT Tins thunder* 
bolt thrown in a sky so long serene, confounded the audience : Murray 
crouched, silent and terrified. Legge scarce rose to say with great 
humility, “ That he had been raised solely by the Whigs, and if he fell 
sooner or later, he should pride himself in nothing but in being a 
Whig."—vol. i. p. 353. 

See what a picture is here—a thin and -idle house—Mr. Pitt 
careless in the gallery—the foolish laugh below—the start —the 
fire—the thunderbolt in a sky so long serene—the confusion of the 
audience—the terror and silence of the bold and voluble M urray, and 
the deprecatory humility of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—all, 
all are painted with a spirit*and a force, of which the ordinary style 
of reporting could not convey the sfightest idea. 

But here, W'c are sorry to say, our applause must end,—there is 
no other branch of the work which we can call valuable. There are 
indeed many striking passages, some interesting anecdotes, and a 
few curious facts; but these merits—and they are thinly scattered 
through a thousand quarto pages—are generally purchased at the 
expense of truth and justice; and in the following observations we 
shall be obliged to examine Walpole’s owm veracity and honour, in¬ 
stead of criticising his topics or his style. 

Wc shall begin by selecting, as a specimen of the general tone of 
the work, a passage which may serve to show at once the merits 
and the faults of the writer:—the c|uef facts are ti^ie, the addi¬ 
tional circumstances false; the style is clever and striking, and the 
slander bold, amusing, and atrocious. 

‘ The king w'cnt again to see the printess, after me Prince’s death, 
and settled with her the new governbr and preceptors for the children. 
Lord North had lately been entrusted with the care of Prince George, 
with the promise of an earldom ; an amiable, worthy man, of no great 
genius, unless compared with his successor. The Pelhams, who had 
now laid a plan of perpetuating that powder, which by so many accidents 
had dropt into their hands, determined to beset the young prince en¬ 
tirely with their own creatures. Lord North was removed to make 
way for Lord llarcourt, who wanted a governor himself as much as 
the Duke of Newcastle was likely to do by parting with Stone, who was 
to be the real engine of their policy, while Lord llarcourt, who was 
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civil and shccjashj did not threaten them wilh traversing their scheme, 
or teaching the young prince any other arts than what he knew hiiuself, 
hunting and drinking. Stone, lately grown a personal favorite with the 
king during tlid journies to Hanover, was a dark^ proud man, very able 
and very mercenary. The other preceptor was Hayter, Bishop of 
Norwich, a sensiljle, well-bred man, natural son of Blackbourn,* the 
jWty old Archbishop of York, who'had all the manners of a man of 
quality, though he had been a buccaneer, and was a clergyman; but 
he»retained nothing of his first profession, except his seraglio.' —vol. i. 
p. 7 4. 

Here every creature that is named is marked with some con¬ 
tumely, and at this distance of time it is not easy to disprove such 
assertions; but let us examine them by such light us we have. If 
T^rd North was a subservient blockhead, why should he huve been 
displaced to ms^e way for another?—the one fool would |>robably 
have been as innocuous to the Pelhams ns the other; and it turns 
out that the change was for the worse, even in this narrow view; 
for Lord llarcourt was so little of a * erealure' of the Pelhams, tliat, 
within two years, he resigned his place, and threw, by iiis decided 
conduct, his supposed creators into great difficulties. But ‘ the 
sheepish Lord llarcourt would teach the prince nothing but/tn/zZ/ng 
and drinking; these to be sure are no very valuable accpiircments, 
but, at least, they were good old English practices; but lo! in a few 
pages after, Walpole describes this jolly fox-hunter, us * ntinnbe 
and strict in tt i/leSf and as teaching the prince nothing hut ‘ to tarn 
oat his toes !'—and some pages farther we are told that the sheepish, 
drunken, trifling Lord llarcourt, * though little accustomed to s])eak 
in public, spoke in the House of Lords with great grace and 
propriety,* * with decency, consistency, and integrity.' —p. ‘iS.S. 
Waiting, as wc have before said, from day to day, and under the 
impulse of the moment, Walpole was unable, at last, to reconeilc 
his discordant statements; the first character was w'ritteii when the 
author was of a,differentporZy from Lord Harcourt, and tlie second 
when, upon that Lord’s resignation, Walpole endeavoured, as we 
shall afterwards see, to make him subservient to his ow'ii factious 
views. , 

As to the accusations of bastardy and profligacy, brought against 
the bishop and archbishop; they were probably cither the creatures 
of Walpole’s own anxiety to draw striking characters, or the echo 
of some of those slanderous murmurs w'liicli always accompany 

* Archbishop Blackbourn seems to have been a man of sense and wit, and a lucky 
reply of iii, contributed to the exaltation of the excellent Bishop Butler. Butler was 
livioj> in (treat obscurity in a country parish. Queen Caroline one day happened to ask 
tlie archbishop whether the pious Mr. Biulcr was not dead ?—‘ No, niadiini,’ answered 
Blackbougi,* but he is iniried,' The witty rr|>ronch had itseifeet, and Butler became a 
Ijisliop. 
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persons who rise from inferior stations to eminence. This vulgar 
detraction Walpole delights to register against every b^dy, but par¬ 
ticularly against the heads of the church; and thus Jae furnishes 
Archbishop Blackbourn with a bastard. Thus Archbishop Stone 
was an ambitious priest, without either learning or sanctity, (p. 244. 
386.) Archbishop Seeker was a dissenter and man-midwife, and 
president of an atheistical club.''^ (p. 56.) Bishop Johnson of Glo- 
cester drank the Pretender’s health on his knees, and w'as suspected 
of not contining himself trt,convivial treason, (p. 270.) Archbishop 
Gilbert ' was composed of that common mixture, ignorance, mean¬ 
ness, and arrogance.’ (vol. ii. p. 194.) Of the credit due to these 
loose insiNUations our readers will bo enable to judge when they 
find how' liltle Walpole’s positive assertions are to be believed. He 
tells us, without any hesitation, that Bishop Hayter w'as u natural 
son of Archbishop Blackbourn’s. Now, we have be'foi'e us extracts 
from the registers of the parish of Chagfurd, in Devonshire, which 
j)rove that the Bishop, Thomas Hayter, was * the son of George 
Hayter, Rector of this parish, and of Grace, his wife’! and that 
Thomas was one of a family of not fewer, we believe, than ten 
fliildren. 

In a similar style, but on a more cjctcnsive scale, the greater part 
of these volumes is employed in defaming the characters of every 
jtersonage of every class of whom he has occasion to speak; 
of the thousand names which he mentions, one, and only one, (as 
the editor well remarks,) escapes vituperation,—that one is Ge¬ 
neral Conway; if a new Horace Walpole were now writing, he 
might not want excuses for giving an ill natiircd explanation of this, 
single exception; we only observe it, as the editor does, for the 
sake of proving, the single exceptionf how general and therejore 
how groundless the author’s invectives are. 

Against all the rest of his fellow-creatures Walpole seems to 
have had the feelings of a tiger-cat, sometimes sportive, sometimes 
ferocious, always cruel. From the »arliest periods of his Corres¬ 
pondence we find him inclined to scandal and satire, and such was 
the natural course of his pen; but, as W’e shall see by and bye, his 

* • llie parents of Seeker were dissenters, ai8t lie for a time pursued tlic study, though 

not the practice, of medicine and surgery—the third charge is a mere falsehood. There 
is ill one of this prelate’s sermons—that on idk words —a passage so aji^licablc to our 
subject, that wc cannot resist quoting it. ' One raises an idle story to divert the com¬ 
pany at the expense of a person who, it may be, hath not given the least ground for 
it. A second cutclies what he hears; perhaps believes it too hastily; perha|is does not 
believe it, but tells it notwithstanding. A third fills it up with plausible circumstances: 
tlie general voice repeats it; and then what every body says passes for certain: if the 
composition be seasoned with a small spice of wit it is universally relislicd—but there 
is almost always at the bottom of this practice, a latent malignity of heart against our 
fellow creatures.’—Scck/T’s Sermons, vol. i. p. l53. The whole discourse is well worth 
reading as an antidote to slander. 
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own little personal concerns embittered bis temper in particular 
instances; and treating all men as he did, with levity or harshness, 
he distinguished those who thwarted his own private objects with 
scorn and hatred. 

This virulent partiality is so obvious and so offensive, that Wal¬ 
pole himself, towards the conclusion of his workf became conscious 
of it; but instead of erasing his calumnies, or of honestly avowing 
lii3 prejudices, he endeavours to conceal his malice under an addi¬ 
tional show of candour, and to barb his shafts with new professions 
of impartiality. We shall lay before our readers, this specimen of 
jesuitical confession. 

‘ Severity in somc-of the characters will be the most striking objection 
made to these Memoirs. His (the author’s) dislike to a few persons 
probablj' sharpened his eyes to their faults, but he hopes never blinded 
them to their virtues —lest it should have ddne, especially in so inflam¬ 
mable a nature as his, he admonishes the reader of his greatest preju¬ 
dices as far as they could have risen from any provocation. From the 
Duke of Cumberland, Mr. Pelham, and Lord Hardwicke, he had re¬ 
ceived trifling offence; to the two last he avows he had strong aversion. 
From Mr. Fox he felt coldness and ingratitude : by his uncle and the 
Duke of Devonshire, he had been injured'*-\3y the former basely betrayed 
—yet of none of these has he farlled to speak idth praise when he could 
find occasion. The king, the Duke of Newcastle, and others, who do 
not appear in this work with any signal advantage, never gave him the 
most distant cause of dissatisfaction.’—vol. ii. p. 335. 

To this he adds a high encomium on his own good qualities, and 
he concludes by claiming for himself * a great sense of honour *— 
‘ a most compassionate heart’—* great humanitf —‘ the praise of 
being a boundless friend—' a bitter, but placable enemy,’ and— 
* above all, one virtue he possessed in a singular degree — disin¬ 
terestedness and contempt of money, if he can call that a virtue, 
which was really a passion.’—vol. ii. p. 337. 

Now this is the most artful and malignant mode which could be 
devised of anticipating the chaises to which he knew he was liable, 
and of endeavouring to parry them by the apparent candour of an 
apology. But even in this defence, we can detect the cloven foot. 
Let us observe, in the first place, that this confession, such as it is, 
is extorted from him at the end of the ninth year of his libel; and, 
while the malevolence is worked into every preceding year, and 
every former page, the explanation halts after, and comes when it 
can do little towards removing the impression which the preceding 
volumes have made. 

In the second place, he does not confess the important fact, 
that it was after his private differences w'illi these persons, that he 
began to describe them in such defamatory terms. 


Tliirdly— 
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Thirdly—Having never owre spoken with praise of any one of 
his characters, (except General Conway,) it is only an additional 
offence to say, that he was * not blinded to their'virtues,* and 
* spoke of them with praise wherever he could* • 

Fourthly—It is false, that * he never had the most distant cause 
of complaint’ against the Duke of Newcastle, as we shall see by 
and by. 

And lastly—We shall prove that the praise of ‘ honour^ ‘ huma¬ 
nity,* and above all ‘ disinterestedness’ which he lavishes on 
himself, is wholly unfoiliided; that he was greedy and selfish in 
money matters; and that some of the enmities to which he so 
slightly and darkly alludes, most probably arose out of disappointed 
avarice. , 

It suited Walpole’s purpose to hurry over this explanation in a 
few words, to omit all facts and dates, and to leave his reader as 
much as possible in the dark as to the extent of allow'ance or abate¬ 
ment which should be made in the several characters. But we 
must not pass over so hastily that w'hich is the most important part 
of the whole inquiry. 

Although he hints in the foregoing p'assage, that his aversion to 
Mr. Pelham and Lord Hardwicke may have arisen from trifling 
offences, he, in the general current eff the Memoirs, conceals this 
personal pique, and labours to attribute his dislike of those ministers 
and of the Duke of Newcastle, to their having basely betrayed old 
Sir Robert. The passages in which this charge is made, are so 
numerous, that it is unnecessary to specify them,—but we think w'e 
can show that all this filial piety was a pretence to hide, under a 
more creditable colour, his owm personal and paltry motives. It 
is hard, even at this day, to see all the springs of political intrigue 
which are at work amongst ourselves—how much harder must it be 
to detect those of the last century ? Yet we think w'e shall be able 
to show, from authorities which Walpole himself could not ques¬ 
tion, that the fall of Sir Robert was not produced h's treachery on 
the part of the Pelhams, or of Lord*Hardvvicke. 

In the first place we may ask how (had the Pelhams been base 
enough to make such a calculation) could they h^ -’e foreseen, in the 
• beginning of 1742, that Sir Robert’s fate was not to include their 
own? who could have guessed, beforehand, Mr.Pulteney’s strange 
conduct, and the wonderful concurrence of events which, after a 
violent political storm, subsided in placing the Pelhams at the head 
of affairs? Let it be recollected (and Walpole himself is fond of 
telling a fact so much to the credit of his father’s sagacity) that it 
was ^ir Robert himself who determined that course of events, and 
who, as he emphatically said, * turned the key of the closet on Mr. 
Pulleney’; if, then, he was betrayed, it must have been by himself. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, we have the evidence of his family and friends, that he 
was lost l>y his own inactivity and timidity—in other words, the 
great niinisteV was worn out with age and business. It is stated in 
that agreeable little tract called ‘ VValpoliana,' that 

* The ill succ^s of the Spanish war, the beginning of another in 
1741 about the Austrian Succession, made his situation very perplexed 
and-dangerous. The Prince of Wales joined the opposition, and spent 
large sums in elections. A near relation of Sir Robert’s—viz. (his brother,) 
htis told me, that the late king would not furnish money enough out ot 
the Civil List to counteract their effect. It would perhaps have been 
the most prudent part at that time for the minister to have resigned: 
he was become unpopular throughout the kingdom, and his measures 
were unsuccessful. The person above-mentioned told me, that /le then 
gave him that advice. ' 

‘ I rather believe that he grew indolent and careless, after the death 
of Sir William Windham, and Lord Bolingbroke’s retreat into France, 
and the triumphant manner in which he threw out the famous motion 
in 1741.'—p. 14. 

And again— 

‘ Sir Robert was well prqlected by his friends after his fall, particu¬ 
larly by Rlr. Pelham, who had great afli’ection for him, and soon suc¬ 
ceeded to his power, with universal apfnobation. He maintained bis 
old connections, and w'as oft^n consulted by them. After having 
undergone more abuse than any minister ever went through, he out¬ 
lived it all, and died both respected and lamented.’—p. l(>. 

The tract called Walpoliana, which has furnished these ex¬ 
tracts, is a collection of anecdotes relative to Sir Robert Walpole, 
made by Philip, second Earl of Uardwickc, son of the chancel¬ 
lor, from the information of the Walpole family, and even of Sir 
Robert himself, who, it appears, after his retirement, admitted his 
young friend into his conversation and confidence—a fact totally in¬ 
consistent vi'illi any belief of his father’s treachery. Nor can we 
omit to notice here, as a curious coincidence, that the son of Lord 
Hardwicke should collect memoirs of Lord Orfurd; and that the 
son of Lord Orford should collect memoirs of Lord Hardwicke; 
but still more curious and remarkable is the difference between 
the two works. Lord Hardwicke’s tract was never piihlished— 
Walpole’s work was written wkh an intention of publication: yet. 
Lord Hardwicke treats his subject with ail the delicacy and favour 
which truth will allow', while Walpole distorts and outrages truth 
by the introduction of gratuitous indecency and malice. 

But, ill confirmation of these probabilities, we can produce Sir 
Robert’s ow'n authority. In a private and confidential letter to 
the Duke of Devonshire, dated 2d Feb. 1742, giving an accouni 
of his resignaiioii, and the efforts of his triumphant antagonists to 
form a new ministry, he distinctly states that * he himself prr- 

venled 
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vented the Duke of Nezccastle's dismissal;* and he intimates that 
the object whicii made him desirous of keeping some of his own 
friends (viz. the Pelhams) in power, was to preserve'a tjehig admi¬ 
nistration, {Coxe*s Li/Cf voi. iv. p. 25(5.) —so that Hhe Duke of 
Newcastle’s remaining in office, so far from being a proof of trea¬ 
chery, turns out to have been Sir Robert Walpoles own act, and a 
proof of special confidence and friendship! It would be, perhaps, 
unnecessary to say any thing for Mr. Pelham, because he might 
naturally be supposed to be included in his brother’s acquittal; but 
we cannot conceal, on so important a point, this strong additional 
fact stated by Archdeacon Coxe, (vol. iv.p. 327-) that on the death 
of Lord Wilmington, in 1 743, it was the iiiHuence of old Sir Robert 
which, ‘ to the surprize of all men,,and of uotte more than of 
the Duke of Newcastle himselfy made Mr. Pelham First Lord 
of the Treasury. We have reserved for the last an authority, not 
always trustw'oi tliy, but in this particular case conclusive,— Horace 
IVulpole's own! —out of his ow'n mouth we can convict liim. 

In I7(>7 he wrote a pamphlet called ‘ yf Detection of a late 
Forget tf culled Le Testament Politique du Chevalier liobcrl 
IVulpole* Amongst the errors of this fabricator he notices— 

* that there is much discourse on Sir Robert’s resignation, without a 
single hint at the opeti^ known, avowed ?ause of it—the breach between 
the king and the prince—which Sir Robert never disguised.’— IVurhs, 
vol. ii. p. 330. 

And again— 

* Sir Robert Walpole is made to complain of being abandoned by his 
friends. This is, for once, an undeserved satire on mankind—no fallen 
minister ever experienced such attachment from his friends as he did.’ 
— ib. p. 332. 

Here then we have, on the part of Walpole himself, a complete 
‘ detection of his oxen forgery,’ and with the same stroke of tlie 
pen he overthrow's the credit of two literary impostors, little 
thinking, indeed, that one of them vfas himself. We cannot con¬ 
ceive a fuller or clearer refutation of all suspicion of treachery on 
the part of his collcages against the old minister. 

The truth seems to be, that ag^ and its consequent timidity,— 
an administration which had lasted too long,—a storm of unpo¬ 
pularity artfully raised,—the decided opposition of the Prince of 
Wales—and the eagerness of the worshippers of that rising sun, 
which never rose—all contributed to render it impossible that Sir 
Robert could remain at the helin. Every body, except the king, 
and perhaps himself, felt the necessity of his retiring; and, as we 
have already hinted, he himself planned and executed what no one 
else could have thought of,, much less effected—the disuppoiiitmeiit 
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of bis antagonists, and tlie succession of bis own friends. It is bad 
reasoning, and, as Walpole biniself admits, a libel upon our nature, 
to suppose gratuitously, and without necessity, so horrible an agent 
as treachery-^z. demon should be no more introduced than a deity, 
* nisi dignus vindice nodus.' But if even Sir Robert himself, and 
his brother, and his son, and his intimates, were all mistaken, and 
did not know who were their friends and who were not. Lord Hard- 
wicke, at least, could scarcely be charged with his adherence to the 
Pelhams as a political crime—h‘e w’as w'hat Walpole is pleased to 
call their creature, and not Sir Robert’s; and indeed Walpole, 
amongst his other oversights and inconsistencies, carries the chati- 
ceiior’s defence (though in very abusive language) farther than we 
should be disposed to do, if we believed, that he had abandoned 
Sir Robert. 

* Sir Philip 'i'hvke, Baron of Hardwicke, and Lord Chancellor, was a 
creature of the Duke of Newcastle, atjd by him introduced to Sir Ilo- 
bert Walpole, who contributed to his gruiuienr and baseness, in giving 
him an opportunity of displaying the extent of the latter, by raising 
him to the height of the former.' ‘ The best thing that can be remem¬ 
bered of the chancellor is hiSi^delily to his patron; for let the Duke of 
Newcastle betmy whom he would, the chancellor always stuck to him 
in his pertidy, and was only not,^aise to the falsest of mankind.’—vul. i. 
pp. 138. 140. 

This passage is a true example of W’alpole's manner: be is so 
anxious f^or an epigrammatic bitterness of expression that he does 
not observe that the meaning of his words blunts the point wiiicli 
he was anxious to sharpen. He wishes to fasten upon Lord 
Hardwicke an imputation of having betrayed his friends; and he is 
forced to conclude with a charge of his undue fidelity to his patron. 

Having thus disposed—we trust satisfactorily—of the historical 
question as to the treachery of Sir Robert’s associates, let us ex¬ 
amine a little the real spirit in which Walpole treats the individual 
characters of his father’s friends. Let us see whether he con¬ 
sidered the offences against Him too trifling to affect his impar¬ 
tiality:—whether he was as compassionate, as placable as he 
affects;—and whether he w%8 that high-minded despiser of money 
which be boasts of being. r 

His greatest antipathy was, perhaps, against his uncle, old Horace 
Walpole —he certainly had not betrayed Sir Robert, but Walpole 
endeavours * to hint up even to him,’ and distinctly states, that if 
he did not betray, he joined the betrayers. The nephew's flatter¬ 
ing picture of the uncle is the following, drawn in 1731. 

‘ He was a dead weight on his brother's ministry; the first to take 
off that load on his brother’s fall; yet nobody so intemperately ahusive 
on all who connected with his brother’s enemies; nobody so ready to 

connect 
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connect with them ft)r the least flattery, which he loved next to money— 
indeed he never entirely forgave Lord Hath for being richer, llis mind 
was a strange mixture of sense allayed by nhsurditi/, wit by mimicn/y 
knowledge by bnjfoonery, bravery by meanness, honesty|by selfishness, 
impertinence by nothing. » » * # —yol j p 222 . 

The asterisks mark a discreet suppression oii'tbe part of the 
editor of something too gross to be copied. 

In describing on some occasion ^ the different manners of 

speaking ill/ he characterizes his uncle as sfieaking * shamelessly* 
(voi. i. p. 41 1.); and in n long and laboured comparison between 
Sir Robert and JSlr. Pelham, he artfully introduces abuse of both 
their brothers— 

‘ Doth were fortunate in themselves,, unhappy in their brothers. 
With unbounded thirst for politics, the Duke of Newcastle and Horace 
Walpole were arc/c/za/politicians: each inferior to liieir brothers in 
every thing laudable ; each assuming and jealous of their own credit, 
though neither the Duke nor Horace could ever have been consider¬ 
able, but by the fortune of their brothers. The one childish and ex¬ 
travagant; the other (his uncle) a buffoon and aruricious ; Horace sunk 
into contempt when his brother fell with hpiiour; the Duke was often 
on tlic point of dragging his brother down, and was the object of all 
contempt, even where his brefther had still power and honour. Mr. 
Pelham maintained his inferiority to Sir Robert Walpole even in the 
'ivoritiU'Ssness of his brother.’—vol. i. p, 206. 

and he concludes this passage with a formal French quotation: 

‘ J’ape diet Ic mot, pour nefrustrer la PosTEttiTE.’ 

The next most prominent object of his hatred was the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, from whom Walpole, as we have seen, 
confesses that he had received trifling offence—he has not told us 
what this was; but Lord Hardwicke continued, to the very last, 
the iiitimntc friend of old Horace; and when w'e consider the 
bitterness of his hatred against his uncle, and his equal bitterness 
against the ministers, we may judge what the union of the two 
hatreds would be against the chantellor who had Survived his 
father’s power, and w'ho had adopted his uncle s cause: accord¬ 
ingly there is no limit to the malignity with which he pursues this 
great magistrate. He attempts turns to ridicule and to stab 
nim, and in the eagerness of his revenge, and the variety of his 
assaults, he is not ashamed of die most audacious contradictions, 
and blinds himself to the most gross inconsistencies. One of 
these we shall particularly notice for the sake of introducing the 
candid and conclusive observation of the editor. In what affects 
to be a character of Lord Hardwicke, Walpole says,—‘ In the 
House of Lords, he was laughed at; in the cabinet, despised.’— 
vol. i. p. 

vor. xxvn. no. lui. 
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On this passage the editor remarks with great justice— 

* Yet, in the course of the work, the author laments Lord Hard- 
wicke’s influence in cabinets, where he would have us believe he was de¬ 
spised ; and acknowledges that he exercised a dominion nearly absolute 
over that house of parliament, which, he would persuade his readers, 
laughed at him. The truth is, that wherever that great magistrate is 
mentioned. Lord Orford’s resentments blind his judgment, and disfigure 
his narrative.*—vol. i. p. 139. note. 

’ Lord Hardwicke’s character is now national property, and his 
reputation of national importance; and as long as our system of 
equitable law survives, his name will be reverenced by the people 
of England. We wish our limits permitted us to develope and re¬ 
fute at full length Walpole*^ complicated slanders; a few of the 
most prominent we cannot, in justice to the memory of so great a 
mail, omit to expose. 

The two points upon which the Chancellor is the most fre¬ 
quently and most virulently attacked, are the Marriage Act and 
Admiral Byng’s case. In the former, the Chancellor is accused of 
‘ meanness, obstinacy, acrimony, ambition, malice, insolence and 
cruelty,' and all for no otHer reason, than because lie supported a 
wise and useful measure, with tlie original introduction of which 
lie had no more to do than Walpole himself; and because he re¬ 
pelled with dignity a series of personal attacks, with which Wal¬ 
pole’s friends had wantonly (as he himself confesses) insulted 
him. The bill itself, Walpole admits, was first moved by Lord 
Bath, who was struck with the immorality and injustice of the exist¬ 
ing laws of marriage. Lord Bath, however, felt himself unequal to 
the preparation of so important a measure, and the twelve judges 
were, by a unanimous vote of the House, directed to prepare a 
bill—they did so, but after great delays, their draft was found incor¬ 
rigible, and the Chancellor was at last induced to undertake to bring 
into proper form, the unanimous intentions of the House of Lords. 
The bill passed the Lords without noticet says Walpole, and 

came down to the Commons,* where Mr. Fox (fur reasons, which— 
not to imitate Walpole—we shall not attempt to explain) opposed 
it with great vehemence, and * wantonly and unnecessarily insulted 
the Chancellor.’—(vol. i. p. 304.) Walpole, at this period, was, 
closely leagued with Mr. Fox, and found it a good opportunity to 
wreak on the Chancellor and the Pelhams the secret malice which, 
as we shall see by and bye, he entertained against them. Such vras 
Lord Hardwicke’s share in the Marriage Act, and such were the 
motives of Walpole’s invectives. 

When Walpole calls the chancellor * a little lawyer who had 
raised himself from the very lees of the people,’ (vol. i. p. 
we can smile at his low-minded spite, and bless heaven that we 

live 
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live in a country in which industry, talents, and integrity can raise 
their possessor, even from the lees of the people, to the highest 
offices of the state; but we confess that we feel aomething like 
indignation when we recollect that the penner of this aristocratical 
insolence had the sVill greater impudence of professing to be a 
republican, and a paitizan of that very democracy on which he 
thus vents his lordly scorn. But the fact itself is false; the chan¬ 
cellor was of a gentleman’s family, and if such adventitious aids 
were necessaiy to the fame of either Sir Robert or the chanceiror, 
it w'ould be easy to show that, though neither the Walpoles nor the 
Yorkes were noble, they both belonged to the gentry of England. 
Nor ought Mr. Horace Walpole to have forgotten that 'the rise of a 
little lawyer’ to the bench and the pq,erage, is much less unusual 
than that ' a little* country gentleman, w'ho had been expelled 
the House of Commons for peculation, should become a knight 
of the garter, an earl, prime minister of England, the arbiter of 
Europe; and should, notwithstanding a life of unbounded pro¬ 
fusion, bequeath to his family princely incomes, the finest and 
most expensive collection of pictures in the world, and a palace 
which, even in that day, must have cosf 300,000/. Far be it from 
us to detract from the merit of that great minister, for whose me¬ 
mory we have a sincere respect; but w'ith regard to Mr. Horace 
Walpole, it is not merely fair, but necessary to show, by so strong 
an argumentum ad hominem, the inconsistency of his views, and 
the absurdities and fallacies of his statements. 

Another of his imputations against the chancellor we shall no¬ 
tice chiefly for the purpose of introducing an amusing anecdote 
which we have found in the MS. correspondence of the celebrated 
Miss Catherine Talbot. On the change of administration in 
17(i4, W'alpole represents the chancellor as ' sullen and mortihed, 
and as endeavouring to cling dishonourably to office, ' with the 
same spirit in which he had been always ready to torture the 
law to annoy his enemies,’ (vol. ii. p. 94.) Yet Walpole himself 
is, a few pages farther, obliged to ddmit that Lord Hardw'icke re¬ 
signed honestly and honourably with his friends, ' though great 
endeavours were used by the new mipistry to ret^^inhim,’ (p. lOG.); 
and we find in the letter of Miss Talbot’s torrespondent the 
temper in which the sullen and mortijied statesman bore this vo¬ 
luntary fall. 

* Dec. 175G. I have been a little puzzled with the name of Lord 
Hardtoicke ,—(he had been, always in public and private, called Lord 
Chancellor ,)—but 1 think him so highly in the right to be called again by 
that name, that 1 would not give him back his title of office on any ac¬ 
count. The person who seems least to have felt the change is himself, and, 
indeed, although I expected every thing good and great from his turn of 
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mind, 1 hardly thought any one could have quitted a high station, and 
changed a life of business which had grown into a forced habit, foe one 
of great leisur((, with such thorough ease and cheerfulness. He seems 
very happy in his liberty; has dined about with his family, and visited 
like an idle man; was at the concert here, and in as good spirits as ever 
I saw him. He l\as, indeed, had the satisfaction of finding the regard 
formerly shown him was not paid merely to his place, since he was 
never so much visited (»r comiilimenled as since he resigned. The only 
person who did not immediately acknowledge their former acquaint- 
ante wB%—his old master—{ihc king); and Lord Hardwicke was much 
diverted with the king's looking at him, the first time he went to the 
levee after giving up the seal, and knowing him no more, in a common 
coat and without the chancellor’s wig, than if he had never seen him. 
The lonl in waiting observing this, told his Majesty “ Lord Hardwicke 
was there;” but this was a nanne the king did not know the sound of 
and had no ideas annexed to, and only brought out the usual cold 
question (most hAppily applied just then) of “ Hem long had his lordship 
been in lownf* His Majesty was himself amused with the oddness of his 
mistake when he found it out, which was not till he had retired; and 
he afterwards told Lord Hardwicke, at the drawing room, that having 
been used for above thirty years to see him in so ditferent a dress— 
indeed never having seen him out of it before—he bad not the least 
knowledge of him.' , 

We do not rest Lord Ilardu icke's public character on such tes¬ 
timonies; it stands, as we have already said, on a higher and 
broader basis—the public reverence which for forty years was 
paid to his person, and for seventy years has been paid to his me- 
moiy; but against the malicious tillle-tattle with which Walpole 
endeavours to malign his private life, we thought it right to oppose 
the evidence of others who knew him at least as well as Walpole, 
and who had none of Walpole’s inducements to inisrepresentution. 

We now come to our author’s enmity to the Pelhams, and we 
confess that we for a long while were not able to guess what 
had so sharpened his acrimony against them. We have shown 
that the allegation of treachery to his father was not true—that, on 
the contrary,. Mr. Pelham had* been Sir Robert’s fast and faithful 
friend. There must, therefore, have been some secret cause of re¬ 
sentment on the part of Walpole himself; and we think that, in a 
corner of our author’s mimero*iis publications, we have found it, and 
(hat it affords an excellent clue to the discovery of Walpole’s real 
character and motives. 

We began by observing that it seems Mr. Pelham, as well as the 
chancellor, was, in some way or other, involved in the quarrel be¬ 
tween the uncle and ncpliew'; this we gather (amongst other 
proofs) from the following extract of a pretended iiew'spapcr, in 
which Walpole, to amuse Mr. Montague, sneers at several of their 
common acquaintance. 


‘ Lately 
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‘ Lately published, the analogy of prixate and poHtkal quarrels, or 
'he art of healing family ditl'crences by widening them; a sermon, on 
these words “ Do eril that good may ensue "—preached before the Right 
Honourable Henry Pelham and the rest of the Society'for promoting 
Christian Charity, by VV. L., chaplain to H. R, li. Pijnccss Amelia/ 

It seems probable that a regard for the family of Sir Robert 
Walpole induced the Pelhams, and perhaps the chancellor and 
Princess Amelia, to endeavour to settle the differences of the 
modern Iloratii, and that they all suffer the indignation of the 
younger Horace on this account. But we have found indisputable 
evidence of a further offence committed by Mr. Pelham. 

Walpole, it will be observed, arrogates to himself a character of 
the purest patriotism. II is great niddesty does not prevent his 
telling us that he pushed to a passion, the virtue ^'disinterested” 
vess and contempt of rnoneq; and he is never more indignant than 
against those who enrich ihcmselvcs by the spoils of the public. 
The mere readers of the Memoirs would never guess that, from 
the cradle, he was a sinecure placeman; that during his father’s 
life he never received from him altogether more than 250/. and 
that at his father’s death his whole legacy was .5000/. But if Sir 
Robert was parsimonious of his owg pecuniary favours to his son, 
he was generous of those of the public. The whole of this 
curious part of our author’s history is to be found in a paper 
published in the second volume (p. 364.) of the great quarto edi¬ 
tion of his works, intitlcd ‘ An account of my conduct relative to 
the places I hold under government and towards ministers.’ 

When Walpole drew up this statement in 1782, and when his 
editors published it in 1798, neither party, we dare say, considered 
it as likely to go at all beyond its avow'ed and temporary purpose, 
of answering an attack made upon placemen and sinecurists; it 
w as not foreseen that the publication of his Letters and Memoirs 
would, in after-times, lead men into a stricter inquiry into the clia- 
1 actor and motives of the author; and it was not suspected that, in 
corners of this defence, we should find wonderful explanations and 
strange elucidations of the author’s disinterestedness and veracity. 
We shall make a few extracts from hiS paper. • 

* In my youth my father, Sir Robert Walpole, then prime ministei, 
gave me the two patent little places 1 still hold, of clerk of the estreats 
and comptroller of the pipe, which together produce about or near 
300/. per annum. When I was about eighteen or nineteen be gave me 
the place of inspector of the imports and exports in the custom house, 
which 1 resigned in about a year, on his giving me the patent place of 
usher of the exchequer, then reckoned worth pOO/. a year. From that 
time I lived on nii/ oxen income, and travelled at my own expense; nor 
did 1 during my lather’s lile receive from him but 260/. at dinerent 
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time* ;• which 1 say not in derogation of his extreme tenderness and 
goodness to me, but to show that I was content with what he had given 
to me, and th^ from the age of twenty I was no charge to my family ,*— 

]>. 364. ^ 

In commentiBg upon the defence of so pure a patriot and so 
great a critic, we may just ask in what terms he w'ould have ex¬ 
pressed himself of Lord Hardwicke, or Mr. Pelham, or Mr. Fox, 
if, to the meanness of thus wallowing in sinecure wealth, they had 
added the effrontery of talking of it, as of their * own incornest 
their * own expense^ and of thus boasting of having been ‘ jio 
charge to their families.* He charges Mem, individually, with 
avarice, fraud and peculation; but this paper discloses of himself 
grosser jobbing than his rancour can allege against all the public 
men he mentions, put together. The design of his defence is 
to extenuate his official profits, and therefore he states that the 
place of usher of the exchequer was reckoned worth OOOl. per 
annum. Now in the Historical Register for February, 1738, w^e 
find this item:—‘ Preferment: Horatio Walpole, Esq., youngest 
son of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole, made usher of 
the exchequer in the room of the Hon. Wm. Towiishend deceased 
—a place of 1200/. per annum.’ So that at. least the place was 
not reckoned at only QOO/. a year; and we have, in another passage, 
his own evidence that it was worth nearly twice that sum: for in the 
year 1744, he writes to General Conway (Worksj vol. v. p. 27.) 
that his places produced him 2000/. per annum, which, subtracting 
300/. for the little places, leaves 1700/. for the annual produce of 
the ushership; and when subsequently a tax was to be laid on places, 
a return of the value of (his office was made by Walpole at 1800/. 
per annum; so that by bis own confession, the representation of 
the place being worth only 000/. per annum was, to say the least of 
it, inaccurate. But this is not all: in a report made at a subsequent 
period by certain coniinissioners of inquiry, it was stated to pro¬ 
duce him 4200/. per annum, clear (ib. p. 367.) To explain this 
enormous difference, and to give proofs of his own great disinter¬ 
estedness, is the object of the paper in question; and in making 
this attempt, whiph, we see, only involves him in deeper equivoca¬ 
tion, he refers to certain other tiansactions which are those which 
we think peculiarly important as affecting the judgment which, in 
bis Memoirs, he passes on Mr. Pelham. 

It appears that, besides the three sinecures just mentioned, and 
a kind of rent charge of 400/. per annum on his brother Robert’s 
great office of auditor of the exchequer. Sir Robert had also given 
H orace a rider of 1400/. per annum on the surveyorship of the 
customs, another patent place held for the life of his brothers 
Robert and Edward. So that out of no less than fve sinecure 
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patent placet our patriot had an income, by his own account, of 
not less than 39tX)/.; or, if we believe the commissioners of in¬ 
quiry, of at least 6300/. per annum : but unhappila the last-men¬ 
tioned 1400/. was for the lives of his brothers; and Walpole, with 
all his Roman virtue, w'as not insensible to the (^psire of securing 
the precarious part of this enormous income iothis own life. Hear 
his own account of the matter:— 

‘ My brother Edward being eleven years older than me, two or three 
of my best friends urged i»e to ask to have my life added to the patent. 
1 refused—but own 1 was at last over-persuaded to make application 
to Mr. Pelham—bow unwillingly will appear by ray behaviour on that 
occasion, which did nut last two minutes, 1 went to him and made 
my request. He replied civilly, “ he oould not ask the king to add 
iny life to the patent, but if I could get my brother Edward to let my 
life stand in lieu of his, he would endeavour to serve me.”— I answered 
quickly, “ Sir, I will never ask my brother to stand in a precarious 
light instead of me;” and hurrying out of his house, returned to two 
of my friends who waited for me, and said to them, “ 1 have done what 
you desired me to do, but, thank God ! I have been refused.”—This 
was in the year 17^1, and was the first and last favour I ever asked of 
any minister for myself.’— Walpoles Works, vol. ii. p. 366. 

Our renders w-ill, perhaps, not tWiik Mr. Pelham’s conduct so 
unreasonable as Walpole seems to have done; nor is it impossible, 
considering that the place was held by patent under the great seal, 
that Lord Hardwicke might have raised some objection to so ex¬ 
traordinary a transfer—be this, however, as it may, the admirers of 
the Memoirs should bless the scruples of those two ministers; for 
with the very year in which Horace met this disappointment, com¬ 
mence those very Memoirs in which the characters of Mr. Pel¬ 
ham and the chancellor are so candidly and so impartially treated ! 

That Walpole should h^ve involved the Duke of Newcastle in 
Mr. Pelham’s offence seems not unnatural, and we should hardly 
have endeavoured to recover * from the oblivious stream of time* 
any anecdote peculiaily affecting thd duke, but we h^e one, and a 
very curious one it is. 

We find by a letter from Walpole to the Duke of Newcastle, 
(November 12, 17<38,) that his gr^celiad been itf negociation with 
Walpole and his brother, for the purchase of the place in the cus¬ 
toms before-mentioned, but that it went off by Edward’s expecting 
more than was thought reasonable for his reversion and share. This 
negociation Horace endeavours to renew', on the footing of obtain¬ 
ing the reversion of the place of Master of the Mint, and offers, 
whenever that latter place may fall, to resign his interest in the 
former to his grace’s nominee. We shall not stop to examine the 
details of this proposition, which are full as extraordinary as the 
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general principle itself; but we must quote the reason by which 
Walpole urges the duke to consent to it. 

t ^ 

* In short, lAy lord, instead of paying me a large sum of money as 
was before pniposed, your grace will only have the trouble of asking 
the king to conseut to niy exchange of my place, that your grace may 
have the very fair pretence of asking at the same time for one or two 
lives in the custom-house place, which on this agreement with me your 
grace toould ensure to your family (and would be a great provision for a 
yohnger son of my Lord Lincoln ;) and as I should be ready to resign 
mine, 1 should suppose his Majesty would not refuse your grace a suit 
so advantageous to you, and which then you would have so reasonable 
foundation for asking.’ — Walpole's Works^ vol, ii. p. 372. 

All this seems sufficientl,y unworthy so high-minded a patriot. 
But what will our readers say of it, when we remind them of a pas¬ 
sage in the MmioirSy in which Mr. Pelham and the Duke arc 
libelled, because they gave a sinecure place to this very Lord Lin¬ 
coln, for whose youngest children Horace is become so anxious tp 
provide ? 

* Lord Lincoln was made,auditor of the exche((uer, in the room of 
the Earl of Oiford, who was just dead. INIr. Pelham liad afiectcd to 
be willing to retire with this post, which is at least eight thousand 
pounds a year, and a sinecure lor life. The king desired him not to 
lake it himself, and that dutyful minister obeyed; that is, hr held it in 
the name of Lord Lincoln, who was his nephew and son-in-law, adopted 
heir to the duke of Newcastle, and the mimic of his fulsome fondness 
and follies.’—vol. i. p. 72, 73. 

This precious negociation also ‘ went off/ and we think we need 
not insist, that Walpole was not of a temper to love the Duke of 
^Newcastle the better for his failure. To have exposed himself, 
and yet failed in his object, would be a double cause of haired 
with so fastidious a person. 

So far we have regarded Walpole’s relations with tlie Pelhams 
separately. J^et us now’ look pt one or two further particulars of 
his conduct towards the ministry, which give form and coiisisiency 
to the whole, and afford the last aud most couviiicing proof of the 
turpitude of his motives. 

On the 17 th January, 1751,—* the dates are important—Parlia¬ 
ment met, and Walpole moved the address^ the peculiar object of 
which was to approve the policy of Mr. Pelham and the Duke of 
Newcastle. We need not remind our readers that moving liieir 
address is the greatest proof of devotion to a ministry that a uieni- 

ber of the House of Commons can give, and this Walpole gave_ 

he also voted implicitly with the ministers through the early part 
of llic session, though he tells us afterwards that he did not ap¬ 
prove of their incabiires. On the first of i^pril, his bi oilier, Lord 
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Orford, died, and as he was one of the lives in the patent of the 
place in the customs, out of which Walpole received 14(X)/. per 
annutii, it must have been on this event, that hd made the un¬ 
successful application to have liis own name added ni the patent to 
that of the surviving brother; it w'as>therefore in 1751, that 

Mr. Pelham rejected Walpole’s job, and in the ensuing month of 
Ma^f w e tind the patriot, who in January had moved the address, 
who in ylpril had been refused a favour, in full opposition on the 
subject of the Itcgency Jlill, and opening all the phials of his wrath 
aiid lavishing every epithet of scorn and hatred upon the ministers, 
whose most devoted servant he had been but three little months 
before! 

Next in the series of hatred statHls Lord ^\iison. His chief 
offence in Walpole’s eyes w'as, as far as we have discovered, his 
connexion w'ith Lord Hardwicke, whose daughter he had married. 
Our readers need not be informed that to Lord Anson we ow'C the 
foundation of that improved system of naval discipline which con¬ 
stitutes at once the glory and safety of the eni|)ire. Lord Anson 
was as blameless, and as modest in private life as he was able in his 
public station; yet against this excellent man Walpole vents in his 
Memoirs the most serious*iniputatipiis; while in his letters he en¬ 
deavours to ridicule him with the most indecent ribaldry. Of the 
consistency w'ith which he makes and supports his charges against 
Lord Anson, w'e shall give a specimen or two. 

‘ West, whose behaviour (in Admiral Byng’s engagement) had been 
most gallant, was curried to court by Lord Anson. The king said to 
West, “ I am glad to hear you did your duty so well. I wish e\ery 
body else had!" Anson himself did not escape so honourably—his in- 
aipaciiy grew the topic of general ridicule’ —vol. ii. p. 6'8. 

And in a subsequent passage, relating the arrangement of the mi¬ 
nistry in 17o7, he says that Lord Anson 

‘ was restored to the Admiralty—whether with more opprobrium to him¬ 
self, who returned to that board with Pitt’s set, abaiuHming his own, 
who had been disgraced with him ; or to Pitt, who restored so inea- 
jHihk an object to a trust so wretchedly executed^ I am in doubt to deter- 
inine.’—vol. ii. p. 225. • • 

On the other hand, in the transactions of 1755, he tells us that 

‘ the Frencli marine grew formidable, but their insults unwisely out¬ 
stripped their power; and b}’ ilie beginning of February our Heel of 
thirty ships of the line had been fitted out with equal spiiit and expedi¬ 
tion. Lord Anson had great merit in that province, where he pre¬ 
sided.’—vol. i. p. 36‘7. 

And again— 

* These enterprises on land were accompanied on our part by seizing 
great numbers of French vessels. Lord Anson, attenlhe to, and in ge¬ 
neral 
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neral expert in, maritime details, selected with great care the best officers^ 
and assured the king that in the approaching war he should hear, at 
least, of no coubts-martial.’—vol. i. p. 393. 

It would be'superfluous to take pains to expose such flagrant 
contradictions. « 

The last object of Walpole*s peculiar enmity whom we shall 
notice is Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox had been the firm friend of Sir 
Robert—against him no treachery is even hinted, and with him 
Walpole maintained for several years great pivatc and political 
intimacy; and in the quarrel of Mr. Fox with Lord Hardwicke, on 
the Marriage Act, Walpole not only sided warmly with Mr. Fox, 
but he gives, in his Memoirs, an account of the affair embittered, 
as against the Chancellor, whh the double feelings of private and 
public hostility. But * from Mr. Fox,* he confesses, in language 
not quite gramnaatical, but very intelligible, * he had felt coldness 
and ingratitude.’ (vol. ii. p. 336.) The particulars of this ofl'ciicc 
we have not discovered, but its results are visible in all the latter 
part of his work; for while Newcastle is charged with folly and 
Pelham with weakness, Wajlpole imputes lower and more odious 
frailties to Fox. 

i 

* Fox had neither the patriotvim which forms a virtuous character, 
nor the love of fame which composes a shining one—from being a pro¬ 
vident father, the transition to being a rapacious man was too easy—his 
ambition was glaring, and his interestedness not even specious.*—vol. ii. 

p. 202. 

This last phrase obviously means to impute to Mr. Fox an 
unworthy anxiety for gain. We think we have, in our preceding 
observations, said enough to show that having avowed a dislike to 
Mr. Fox, Walpole’s evidence of his defects and frailties can not 
be received as of any very serious value; but we have on this topic 
a most curious and flagrant instance of the inconsistency, duplicity 
and falsehood of himself. 

The defamatory insinuatione against Mr. Fox which we have 
just quoted are to be found in the Memoirs under the dates of 
June, 17o6, and April, 1757. Now', we happen to be able to pro¬ 
duce a panegyric OH Mr. Foi', published by Walpole, between 
these two dates, one of the grossest and most fulsome pieces of' 
flattery that ever we believe insulted common sense. 

In one of the last numbers December, 1756,) of the peri¬ 
odical paper called the ‘ World,’ some political allusion hostile to 
Mr. Fox w'as admitted; by way of antidote to which, Walpole 
obliged Dodsley (although the paper had been discontinued) to 
publish a World Extraordinary, containing the panegyric in ques¬ 
tion, ill the tasteless form of a portrait of Mr. Fox, addressed to 
bis wile Lady Caroline. A more absurd mode of answering a 
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political attack can hardly be imagined, but the composition itself 
18 still more extraordinary. What shall we say of the good taste 
which pays Lady Caroline the elegant compliment if telling her 
that her husband’s * passions are very strong : thatfie loves play, 
women more, and one woman more than all!’ But it is not into 
Walpole’s delicacy we are at present inquiring, but into his veracity. 
We have seen that in the Memoirs be caHs Mr. Fox rapueimst 
and hints that he was corrupt. In the Portrait, he applauds bis 
* integrity as never having been breathed on by suspicion.’ The 
Memoirs say that he has neither' patriotism nor the love of fame:* 
—the Portrait, on the contrary, describes him as pursuing * fame 
and honours* by the noblest assiduity. The Memoirs say that he 
W'as neither a * virtuous nor a shinirtg character:’—the Portrait 
tells us that * he commands the admiration of an age not apt to be 
cheaply pleased; but he would not thank any man for his appro* 
bation, unless he was conscious of deserving it.’ In short, not to 
pursue the details, nothing can be more gross than these contra-* 
dictions, and yet he published this panegyric at the time that he 
wa.s writing, for future publication, a libel upon the same man ! 

Having thus noticed the feelings with which our author paints the 
characters of his principal persons, ^e must now look at the mode 
in which he represents the transactions of his day. 

In following the variety of events w'hich occur in these Memoirs, 
every reader must observe, that in a few', Walpole is more copious, 
more minute, more eager than the external appearance of the 
affairs seems to require; a little closer observation shows that 
these affairs, so peculiarly dw'elt on, were matters in which he 
had contrived to mix some little intrigues of his own, and althoiigli 
the result, generally, proved that he was but a bad advocate, 
and a worse adviser, yet he dwells with parental fondness upon 
these cases, and heaps every kind of obloquy on the persons w ho 
happened to traverse his obscure intrigues ; the two most impor* 
tant of these transactions, and indeed the two whirh make the 
most figure in the w'ork, are the affair of Lord Ravenswortli and 
the trial of Admiral Byng. 

The affair of Lord Uavcnsw'orth Vas this. 4ii the year 17o5, 
a charge was made by that lord, hn the evidence of one Fawcett, 
a Durham allorney, against Mr. Murray, (Lord Mansfield,) then 
solicitor general, Mr. Stone, brother to Primate Stone, secretary 
to the Princess Dowager, and Dr. Johnson, bishop of Gloucester, 
preceptor to the young Prince of Wales, (George ill.) that 
they had, in early life, drank the health of the I’rcteiulc'r at the 
table of an old Jacobite merchant in the city: the object of the 
accusation was to remove Stone and Johnson from about the voiiiig 
prince; and such were the folly of the people aud the blindness 
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of party, that a strong suspicion was created that the heir of llie 
House of Hqiiover was in danger of becoming an adherent of the 
House of Stuhrt. Walpole, in one passage, characterizes the affair 
with justice aW temper. 

‘ Had even ihd greater part of the council not wished well to the 
accusetl, it must have shocked them to hear a charge of such conse¬ 
quence brought after an interval of twenty years, brought on memory, 
the transactions of a private company, most of them very young men, 
at worst flattering an old rich batchelor of no importance, and, in their 
most unguarded moments, never rising beyond a foolish libation to the 
healths of their imaginary monarch and his minister. Considering the 
lengths to which party had been carried for the last twenty years ; con¬ 
sidering how many men bad been educated at Oxford about that period, 
or had been in league with every considerable .Tacobite in the kingdom, 
if such a charge,might be brought after so long a term, who almost 
would not be guilty ? Who almost would bo so innocent as not to have 
gone beyond a treasonable toast ? It was necessary to be very Whig 
to see Lord Ravensworth’s accusation in an honourable light.’—vol. i. 
p. 258. 

Concurring, as every reader must, in these sentiments, Mhat 
surprize must it occasion to find tiiat )Valpole himself was at the 
bottom of the accusation, and that Kavensw'Orth, in playing this 
dishonourable part, was in truth only his puppet ? Yet such was 
the fact!—we shall give the story, as far as we can, in Walpole’s 
own words. 

* At the end of the last year, while the dissensions in the tutorliood 
had been carried so high, an anonymous memorial, pretended to have 
been signed by several noblemen and gentlemen of the first rank and 
fortune, hud bean sent to five or six particular persons.'—vol. i. p. 261. 

We need not copy the memorial; it is a laboured and malignant 
picture of the danger to which the principles of the heir apparent 
were subjected, by the influence of Murray, and some dark, low 
and suspected persons, pupils and friends of Lord Bolingbroke, 
who by Murfey’s influence had been placed about his Royal High¬ 
ness. These darky low persons, were Slone and Johnson. 

This pretended memorial was a Jabi-ication of li'a/pole*s, and 
produced, he says^ * a great noise.’ Dodingtoii, who tells the whole 
story clearly and honestly, says, * the ministers were very iiiiich in¬ 
trigued to find out whence it came and who was the author.’ Jt 
had no signature, and was distributed, as Walpole allows, with no 
other object than to make mischief. 

‘ Why Lord Ravenswortli received one was obvious. IJe was 
reckoned one of the warmest and honestest Whigs in Knginnil. IJis 
being reckoned so, was a reason for the authors of the memorial li» 
address one to him ; perhaps not their only reason; perhaps their think¬ 
ing him lather a lacUous and interested, than an lioncal Whig, was ilie 
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chief inclucemcnt to them to sow their seeds of discontent in a rank 
soil, which tli<l indeed produce an ample crop/—vol. i. p. 266 . 

Although a note at the bottom of one of the pages ^confesses that 
Walpole forged the Memorial, it is plain that in thesql his impartial 
and truth-tel ling Memoirs, he intended to have kepj that fact secret; 
for he talks in doubts and in alternatives of the motives which pro¬ 
bably induced the authors to entrust the propagation of their mis¬ 
chief to Lord Ravensworth, and with his usual candour and grati¬ 
tude, he takes care to depreciate this noblemuii’s reputed honesty 
into faction and self-interest. He conceals another and perhaps 
stronger motive which he had for employing Ravensworth on this 
occasion. In his correspondence with Montague, (Works, vol. v. 
p. l9o.) he describes this Lord ns habitually insane, and at times 
almost frantic ; and no doubt such a person was a fit instrument 
of Walpole’s intrigue. • 

The facts of this curious affair were these,—Fawcett, at a dinner 
in Durham, hearing of Johnson’s promotion, said, * well, he has 
good luck;«twenty years ago he was a Jacobite.’ (p. CJ75-) This 
idle observation got wind, and Harry Vane, by Mr. Pelham’s de¬ 
sire, wTote to Faw’cett to know the trutfi of it. Fawcett, in reply, 
denied the fact, and exculpated the bishop. Walpole, it would 
seem, heard of this, WTote the memdrial in consequence, and sent 
it to Lord Ravensworth, a rank soil, in which his seed of discon¬ 
tent was likely to produce an ample crop. 

' 'fhe clamoui's against Stone, on his quarrel with the Ilishup of 
Norwich and Lord Ilaicourt, and the Memorial reaching Lord Havens- 
worth soon after this conversation happened, he determined to signalize 
his zeal, and hastened to London ; Fawcett having confirmed to him 
whut he had denied to Vane, but begging not to be produced as an 
accuser.’—vol. i. p. 267 . 

Then comes Lord Ravensworth’s accusation in form,— 

‘ that Fawcett, reading the newspaper which mentioned the promotion 
of Dr. Johnson to the buhopric (f Gloucester, said, has good 

luck!” being asked what he meant by that expression, he had replied, 
“ Wh)', Jolinson has drunk the Pretender’s health twenty times with me 
and Mr. Stone and Mr. Murray —vol. i,p. 266. 

• Now it is very remarkable that as the affair went on, this asser¬ 
tion of Lord Ravcnsw’orth’s was contradicted even by himself— 
the charge we have just read was made before the council; but in 
his place, in the House, his lordship gave the following account:— 

‘ Reading a newspaper which mentioned a report that Dr. Johnson 
was to be the preceptor to the Prince of Wales, Fawcett said, “ He has 
good luck ! twenty years ago he was a Jacobite.” That this conversa¬ 
tion had seemingly been forgot: but that on the J2th of January ft)l- 
lowiiig, as he (Lord Ravensworth) was at a club at Newcastle with Faw¬ 
cett, 
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cettf the latter had showed him a letter from Hariy Vane, inquiring 
into the meaning of those words. That he recollected no particulars of 
the letter. In only, as far as he remembered, expressed that Mr. Vane 
was desired arw authorized by Mr. Pelham to inquire into that con¬ 
versation, as It had occasioned some talk. He dwelt on his great 
regard to Mr. Pelham, and said, that urged by that motive, he had 
desired Fawcett to come to him the next day; that he had exhorted 
him to stick to the truth, and in four several conversations had always 
fo^nd him uniform. In those conversations he added the names of 
Mr. Stone and Mr. Murray.'—(p. 275.) 

Here our readers will observe, that, even on Lord Ravens- 
worth’s own sliow'ing, his original statement was false—for Fawcett 
did not at first mention Murray and Stone; but added them after 
Mr. Pelham’s letter, and after, as it appears from the context, Ra- 
veiisworth had received Walpole’s fabricated memorial, which 
pointed specifically at these very names. And it is very remarkable, 
that, on a subsequent examination before Mr. Pelham, Fawcett 
never mentioned either Stone or Murray, {Dod. Mar. 22, 1750.); 

‘ but,’ says Dodington ironically, ‘ the love of his counfty, his king, 
and posterity, burned so strong in Ravensworth’s bosom, that he 
could have no rest till he had discovered this enormity; accord- 
ingly he came to town, promulgated the neto tersioii of the story, 
and insisted on the dismissal of Stone.’ The fraudulent attempt 
was, however, too gross even for the violence of party; and all the 
lords, who were members of the council, rose one after another 
ill their places, and solemnly acquitted the accused. 

So ended this notable plot, w'hich Dodington, who w'as igno¬ 
rant of the author,'impartially calls, * the worst judged, the worst 
executed, and the w'orst supported that he ever saw.’ What 
faith,^ we now ask^ can be placed in the honour and veracity of the 
contriver and historian of this wretched intrigue, who first endea¬ 
voured to inflame and extend a piece of idle gossip into a calum¬ 
nious accusation affecting the lives and fortunes of men who, for 
aught he knew, were innocentq and who afterwards, when affecting 
to give an impartial history of the affair, suppresses that which he 
must best have known, his own dirty share in so odious a transac¬ 
tion? A tiote ind3ed, as we have said, confesses that he was the au¬ 
thor of the Memorial—a fact hot merely concealed but denied in 
the Ifod^ of the work; and the time, the object, and the other con¬ 
necting circumstances which give the affair ail its malignity, are 
carefully suppressednay, an air of candour is affected, and to a 
superficial reader it would appear that Walpole’s integrity and 
honour revolted at so cruel and so unjust an accusation, and at the 
dishonourable and shuffling conduct by which it was brought to 
light! 


In 
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In the affair of Byng, his conduct was not quite so intricate, nor 
was, perhaps, his object so unworthy. We can hardly believe that 
Walpole was actuated by any good feelings towards|Byng; but, at 
least, his efforts were in favour of an unhappy mai * lying in the 
shadow of death,’ and though the motive migh't haye been hatred of 
Byng’s accusers, rather than tenderness towards Byng, though his 
interference was underhand and factious, and though the result was 
contemptible, yet the very appearance of generosity is so engaging, 
that Walpole’s conduct in this affair is perhaps the most admired, 
if not the only admired,^portion of his life. It is no pleasant duty 
to revert to this painful case; yet the truth of history requires that 
we should endeavour to clear it from the false colouring W'hich Wal¬ 
pole throws over it, and to detect the obscure arts by w'hich he 
contributed to raise and to perpetuate the clamour that Byng was 
the victim of private resentments. * 

We shall not enter into any detail of the action itself or the pro¬ 
ceedings at the trial—they are no w here controverted; we express¬ 
ed our opinion shortly but explicitly on this subject in a former 
Number, (No. L. p. 407.) which we'need not here repeat. Our 
present duty is to develope Walpole’s'share in the transaction. 

We have seen with wlint ardour Walpole hated the ministry, 
among whom he had now included liis former friend, Mr. Fox, the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Anson; and his 
object was to turn, not so muchyrom Byng, as, on them the public 
vengeance; by representing them coalesced to procure his murder: 
and this he endeavours to show by every kind of art, from the 
loosest and lightest inference, up to the most calumnious assertions. 
We shall notice some of the most pnominent of his topics. 

And first we must observe, that the ministers whom Walpole ac¬ 
cuses, had ceased to be ministers before Byng’s trial began. The 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Anson, Mr. Fox,and 
their administration, resigned early in f^ovember, 1756. The new 
treasury was appointed l6th Novqpiber, and the ngw Admiralty 
20th November. Byiig’s trial did not commence till tlic 28th De¬ 
cember following,—w'e beg our readers to keep these dates in 
mind. His first assertion is, the following. . 

* Admiral Boscawen, who had t*he guard of the prisoner at Ports¬ 
mouth, and who was not one of the judges, but a lord of the Admiralty, 
seems, by the event, to have understood to a prophetic certainty the 
constitution of the court. Dining at Sir Edward Montagu’s before the 
trial, and it being disputed what the issue of it would be, Boscawen 
said bluntly, “ Well, say what you will, u'e shall have a majority, and 
he will be condemned.’^ This the Duchess of Manchester repeated to 
Mrs. Osborn, (Byng's sister) and offered to depose in the most solemn 
manner.’—vol. ii. p. 118. 


This 
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few the DiiciijM of Manchester’s oath would hardly induce us to 

wiic'e It; but \\ hat is il$ internal value f it all depends on the cor¬ 
rectness of a single word; for suppose Boscawen had said * there 
Zi'Ul be a majority,^ it is clear tiiat he might, even though he hud 
been a friend of Byng’s, have expressed that opinion;—but, if he 
did say we, who could zee mean?—Of course, the old winistry, 
who thirsted for Byng^s blood! By no means. For Boscawen 
was also a member of the new admiralty; and as a naval court- 
martial is not constituted till the very day of the trial, * zee* of course 
must have meant the werc> bq^Jird, who, it is said elsewhere, wished 
to save Byng; and Boscawen, whom Lord Temple had selected 
to continue at t>ie head of his tieze board, was not likely to have 
made common cause with Lord Temple’s antagonists, in so foul a 
conspiracy, and to have had the impudence to avow it at a dinner 
table. But what puts this lie out of all doubt, is the fact, that naval 
courts-martial are not constituted by the Board of Admiralty or 
the ministers;—they are bylaw composed of the thirteen senior 
olficers who happen to be present, and in the sudden movements of 
the sea service, no man could foretell a month before, w ho the pre¬ 
cise members of a court were to be; and if it should happen that, 
on the morning of a court-martial, a ileet of thirteen ships, com¬ 
manded by senior officers, should arrive, not one of those who an 
hour before expected to sit upon such court-martial, w'ould have a 
seat at it. And in point of fact there were at Portsmouth, when 
the order for the court-martial arrived, above forty officeis com¬ 
manding ships, from among whom, thirteen w’ere, by seniority, and 
not by selection, to constitute the c6urt; and it so happened that 
every one of the thirteen who did sit on the court-martial was 
actually in commission before there was a thought of trying Byiig. 

Thus then we think that w'e may dismiss this iirst assertion, as 
to packing the court-martial, ds a calumnious falsehood. 

His ne.vt misrepresentation is wdth regard to referring the sen¬ 
tence, w hich he himself so loudly taxes with illegality, to the twelve 
judges, for their (^)inions on that; point. lie first insinuates that 
Lord Hardwicke interfered to corrupt the judges. 


‘ Lord Temple took part enough to make it a measure in the Admi¬ 
ralty to refuse to sign the warrant fur execution, unless they were 
better satisfied on the legality of the sentence—if their consciences 
could be tranquillized by such opiates as the casuists of Westminster- 
hull could administer, Lord Hardwicke had no apprehension but the 
warrvnt might still he signed. Accordingly, the King (in council) 
referred the sentence to the judges; and as there was no difficulty but 

what 
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what they could solve by pronouncing an absurdity legal, tliey soon 
declared, that a sentence, whidi acquitted of two crimes^ «nd yet con¬ 
demned, without specifying a third, was very good One can 

hardly avoid sayinj^ on such inconsistent behaviour, ^at the judges 
knew what was the tnclination of the council on the diffe^nt papers re¬ 
ferred to their consideration; and that they accordipgh rejected the 
appeal/—vol. ii. 135, 13C, 137. 

We need not, we trust, vindicate the twelve judges of England 
only, but au^ twelve human creatures, from the base insinuation 
here made against theiiT; but we shall show its monstrous ab¬ 
surdity in one word: Lord Hardwicke had ceased to be chan¬ 
cellor, and had so entirely relinquished legal life, that he refused, 
on subsequent changes of administration, ever to resume the seals; 
—how therefore could he, a private nobleman, interfere with the 
judges ? or supposing them to be so base as to decide on life and 
death at the nod of a superior; why should they obey the nod of 
one who had ceased to be their superior, and from his situation, 
age, and feelings, w^as never likely again to be ? 

'i'he nex<t and the greatest calumny is against Mr. Fox. 

Mt is irksome to me to tell what whisiTers, whut open speeches, what 
libels, Mr. Fox and his emi|sarit‘s vented to blacken Mr. Fitt and Lord 
Temple, for feeling symptoms of hui\}anity towards a traduced, a con¬ 
demned, a friendless man! 'Hardwicke moved steadily towards his 
point, the death of the criminal:—Fox sported with the life of that 
criminal, ami turned mercy itself into an engine of faction to annoy his 
antagonist/—vol. ii. 138. 

Here again we have an accusation against Lord Hardwicke, at 
once ridiculoUsS and atrocious: what had Lord Hardw'kke to do 
with llyng’s ca.se? and why should the death of the criminal be u 
point of his? It would require the fullc.st proof to establish such 
a strange imputation, and Walpole docs not even allege the cause 
of his ow n suspicion; yet ho asserts it as a fact so indisputable, 
that he introduces it only to set off the sneaking and cowardly 
brutality of Fox;—of Fox,—the fi-iend of his fatli 4 (r,—the friend 
of his own youth, with whom he had Just quarrelled on some 
private score, and whose fume and character he immediately 
gibbets for the abhorrence of posterity. , 

We have not happened to tliscovcr the cause of Walpole’s 
sudden hatred of Fox, nor can we contradict such general slander 
as he has here employed; but we boldly rest Mr. Fox’s defence on 
the chasneter of the accuser, and on the repeated proofs of false¬ 
hood which, in other cases, we have brought against him: but we 
must also observe, that Mr. Fox is accused of blackening Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Temple for their hnnianity towards Byng. We scarcely 
can believe our eyes, when \vc see such an assertion, and le- 

voL. xxvM. NO. i.iM. o collect 
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collect that Prtt M'as prime minister at the constitution of the 
court, during the trial, and at the execution;—that Temple signed 
the death warrant; and that during all this period Mr. Fox was a 
private meuihcr of parliament in opposition, with half a dozen fol¬ 
lowers. 

We confess wt are surprized that Lord Holland permitted this 
passage to pass without a word of note or commentary,* and we 
must observe, that the few explanations he now and then has given 
US,* as ill the cases of Lords Hardwdeke, Camden, and Amherst, 
liberally and honestly as they are written, do perhaps more harm 
than good, for when his lordship thinks it necessary to correct some 
mistateniciits, those others, more gross and more numerous, which 
he does not correct, will pass for true; and his authority be thus, 
as it were, inlistcd into the service of Walpole's malice.—We 
appreciate his Iprdship’s delicacy with regaid to Mr. Fox, but 
surely no delicacy should have prevented his exposing such a cold¬ 
blooded libel as that which we have just copied. 

The next of Walpole's mistatements is another attack on Mr. 
Fox.—When lilyng's sentence was announced to the House of 
Commons, of uhich he wa? a member, the Speaker proposed to 
prevent the.disgrace, by expelling him;^ others wished to call for 
the letter of the court-martial, 9 s a grotir»d of inquiry into the case, 
with a view' to mercy;—the first of these courses was cruel, the 
latter, unconstitutional. Mr. Fox, to evade both difificulties, pro¬ 
posed, with great good sense, as it seems to us, the order of the 
dapf and to this proceeding, Walpole, according to his usual cus¬ 
tom, imputes the most ungenerous motives. ‘ Fox,' he says, * to 
wave all Immune impressions^ moved the order of the day,' as if 
Mr. Fox could have no other object than to shed the blood of 
I3yng; he, who, whatever might be his political faults, w'as a kind- 
hearted and placable man : he was so even to his personal enemies 
—how then can w'C believe that he pushed on with such detestable 
ferocity the execution of Byng ? 

And, finally, we must observe that the whole scope and principle 
of Walpole’s account of Byng's affair, is shown by the lately pub¬ 
lished Memoirs of Lord Waldegrave to be erroneous, and, as it 
appears by liis o\vn confession, that Lord Waldegrave had com¬ 
municated the Memoirs to him, \he mistateinent by which he lays 
the blame of Byng’s death on the old ministers instead of the new, 
is a wilful misrepresentation. 

We come now to W’alpole's more immediate share in this extra- 
ordinaiy business. We shall give it in his own words:— 

* 25tli.—Admiral Norris went to George Grenville, and told iiim he 
had something on his conscience which he wanted to utter, and desired 
Mr. Grenville to apply to the House of Commons to absolve them from 

their 
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their oath of secrecy. Grenville ditl not care to meddle in it. Norris, 
Keppel, and Moore, mentioned it again to him at the Admiralty that 
morning; and he declining it, Moore said to him with warmth, “ Then, 
sir, the admiral’s blood will not lie on us." It happened that Horace 
Walpole, who had taken this affair much to heart, was npt then in par¬ 
liament, having vacated his seat for Castlerising, that he might be chosen 
at Lynn, by desire of the corporation, in the room of h*s cousin, become 
a peer by the death of his father. Lord Walpole. Coming late that day 
to the house, though not a member, Horace Walpole was told of the 
application that had been made to Mr. Grenville, and looking for him 
to try to engage him to undertake the cause, Walpole was told that Mr. 
Keppel desired to be absolved from his oath as well as Norris. Wal¬ 
pole ran up into the gallery, and asked Keppel if it was true ? and being 
true, why he did not move the house himself? Keppel replied, that he 
xvas unused to speak in public, but would* willingly authorize any body 
to make the application for him. “ Oh! sir," said Walpole, “ I will 
soon find you somebody; and hurried him to Fox, wh<», Walpole fondly 
imagined, could not in decency refuse such a request, and who was the 
more proper from his authority in the house, and as a relation of Mr. 
Keppel. Fox was much surprized, knew not what to determine, said 
he was uncertain—and left the house. The time pressed, the Speaker 
was going to put the question for the orders of the day, after which no 
new motion can be made; it w'us Friday too; the house would sit nei¬ 
ther on Saturday nor Sun^y, and biit a possibility of two days re¬ 
mained to intercept the execution, which was to be on Monday; and 
the whole operation of what Keppel should have to say, its effects, the 
pardon if procured, the dispatch to Portsmouth, and the reprieve, all to 
be crouded into so few hours ! Walpole was in agony what step to take 
—at that instant he saw Sir Francis Dashwood going up the house; he 
flew down from the gallery, called Sir Francis, hurried the notification 
to him, and Sir Francis, with the greatest quickness of tender apprehen¬ 
sion (the Speaker had actually read the question and put it while all 
this was passing) called out from the floor before he had time to take 
his place, “ Mr. Speaker”^—and then informed the house ot Mr. Kep- 
pel’s desire that some method might be found oi empowering him and 
the other members of the court-martial to declare what had been their 
intention in pronouncing Mr. Bynggujlty.’—vol. ii. p. 153, 154. 

Wliat extraordinary good luck that Walpole should thus, hif 
mere accidentt light on Sir 1'. Dashwood I—the very person who, 
on two preceding nights, had moved (Jliestions in favour ol Admiral 
Hyng. This curious coincidence in the mouth of the best autho¬ 
rity w'ould appear suspicious; from the pen of Walpole, we con¬ 
fess we have some difficulty in receiving it;—the scene was proba¬ 
bly prepared, and these incidents of accident ami hurry are only 
thrown into keep attention alive, and give i it' "est to the romance. 

The bill was of so extraordinary a nature that it met little encoii- 
ragemciU, till Keppel, in his place, was induced to say, that four of 
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hts colleagues, Holmes, Norris, Geary, and Moore empowered him 
to make the demand. This was not true—Holmes denied that he 
had so empo^M'ered him, so did Geary. Norris and Moore, how¬ 
ever, adhered, and the bill passed. 

‘ Curiosity to know what black management had left such scruples 
on the minds of some of the judges of the court-martial, was the com¬ 
mon and natural consequence: the very novelty of tools of power sink¬ 
ing under a consciousness of guilt, or under the conviction of having 
uirwittingly been made the tools of power, was sufficient to raise the 
utmost attention.*—vol. ii. p. l6b’. 

In this passage, and in twenty others, Walpole insinuates that the 
court-martial had been practised upon, and that if they were freed 
from the oath of secrecy, spine tremendous truths would be dis¬ 
covered. When the bill w'ent up to the Ijords, their lordships 
very properly btjgaii by inquiring into- the truth of the preamble.— 
* Whereas application had been made by a member of the court- 
martial on behalf of himself and several others, praying earnestly 
to be released by act of parliament from smd oath of secrecy, 
alleging that they have something to disclose relative to the said 
sentence, and which is necessary to be disclosed in order to do jus¬ 
tice to the said John Byng, be it eiiaqted’— (Pail. Debatesy vol. 
XV. p. 808.) The members of the courY were all summoned to the 
bar of the house, and sworn, and the four following questions were 
addressed to them—the two first by Lord Mansfield, the two last 
by Lord Halifax, the advocate of Byng. 

Do you know of any thing which would show the sentence to be 
unjust?—this there were twelve decided negatives, (including 
Keppel himself) Norris, from some misapprehension, did not 
answer the question. 

Do you know any thing to show that the said sentence was given 
through any undue practice or motive ?—To this there were thirteen 
decided negatives, (including again Keppel himself.) 

Are you desirous this bill should pass?—To this there were 
eight decided negatives. '^IV©—Smith and Geary—said they iiud 
no wish for it, but no objection if it would be a relief to the 
consciences of others. Keppel and Norris wished for the bill; and 
the thirteenth, M<oore, said, (liat if the bill passed, he could give 
better informution as to his motives in signing tlie sentence mid 
letter. 

Have you any thing to reveal which you judge necessary for his 
Majesty's information, and which you think likely to incline his 
Majesty to mercy ? To this there w'ere ten negatives, and three, 
Norris, Moore, and Keppel, thought their oath of secrecy pre¬ 
vented their answeriug. 

Never was there so utter a failure.—The two important questions 

were 
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were unanimously negatived, and the Justice and Jairmu of the trial 
and sentence were thereby unanimously affirmed; onjy three desired 
the bill should pass, and even those gave no reason for that desire. 
The Lords, with indignation, rejected the bill, not*without severe 
observations on the conduct of the Commons in passing such a bill, 
for which even Keppel, its nominal author, assigned, on his oath, no 
object or reason. 

Thus burst Walpole’s bubble, which had no other effect than to 
maintain and spread a delusion, and to protract, as Walpole him¬ 
self confesses, (p. 191*) the sufferings of the unhappy man. At this 
result Walpole’s fury knows no bounds. He abuses, in the grossest 
manner, every peer who concurred in the rejection of the bill, and 
he accuses, almost directly, Norris, Keppei, and Moore, of having 
acted under corrupt views;—* for,’ says he, * Norris who faltered, 
(that is, did not answer the first question clearly,^ was never again 
employed;’—a severe mark of censure:—‘ Keppel w'as;*—a mark 
of favour: * and Moore hud immediately assigned to him the most 
prnjituhlt station during the war.’—p. 1B8. Tims it is—the ten 
plain honest men, who never deviatevi, he contents himself with 
abusing in the lump as * weak and timid;’ the three who gave some 
kind of countenance to ]|Re bill, hg immediately charges with cor¬ 
rupt motives. This is just of a piece with his conduct to Raven- 
scroft. Ravenscroft and Keppel he instigates to a certain silly 
measure, and when that fails, instead of blaming himself, he 
blames them, and charges both with dishonouruhie conduct. 

It must be confessed that Keppel’s conduct does appear to have 
been inconsistent; but there is lio reason to believe that it was as 
bad as his instigator, Walpole, represents it; it seems probable that 
he was worked upon by Walpole, and that bis humanity induced 
him to give connteiiancc to a scheme vthich opened the certainty 
of some delay, and the chance therefore of some favourable turn 
in the admiral’s favour. 

We are obliged to omit the exposure of some other intrigues of 
Walpole on this subject, but one more direct culumny must not 
pass unnoticed. 

* Many years after that tragedy wastjcted, 1 renii.'od a most authen¬ 
tic and shocking confirmation of the justice of my suspicions. Octo¬ 
ber 21, 17S3, being with her Royal Highness Princess Amelin at her 
villa at Gunnersbury, among many interesting anecdotes which I have 
set down in another place, she told me. that while Admiral Byng’s 
affair was depending, tlie Duchess of Newcastle sent Lady Sophia 
Egerton to her, the Princess, to beg her to be for the execution of 
Admiral Byng. They thought, added the Prioress, that mles& he uas 
put to deaths Lord Anson could not be at the head of the Admiralty. 
Indeed, continued the Princess, I was already fur it, the officers would 

o 3 never 
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never have fought} if he had not been executed. 1 replied, that I 
thought his di(ath most unjust, and the sentence a most absurd con¬ 
tradiction. 

* Lady Sophhi Egerton was wife of a clergyman, afterwards Bishop 
of Durham. What a complication of horrors! women employed on a 
job for blood !'—vol.ii. p. 

Upon this Lord Holland very properly remarks— 

“ As the author calls this accidental conversation at Guunersbury 
“ a most authentic confirmation of his suspicions,” the Editor was not 
at liberty to omit any part of the story j though the reader will probably 
think with him, that mure importance is ascribed to mere gossip than it 
deserves.'—vol. ii. p. 19 L note. 

But his Lordship docs nbt sufficiently expose the folly of this 
slander. We need not insist on the improbability of the Duchess 
of Newcastle, w!lio had no interest in Lord Anson, sending Lady 
Sophia Egerton to beg Princess yJmelia to be for the eiecution 
of Admiral because—the reason is admirable— because, 

unlc.ss it was so, Lord Anson could not be at the head of the Ad¬ 
miralty again. And was Li|dy Sophia Egerton a woman to under¬ 
take such a bloody embassy P The modest obscurity of an English 
female seldom affiords the meutis of de£"iice against hoarded slan¬ 
der : yet in this case we fortunately can call evidence to charac¬ 
ter. Mrs. Montague, {Letters, vol. iv. p. 140.) playfully inmgiii- 
ing certain types of her friends, says that ' it would be difficult to 
find any thing sufficiently excellent to represent Lady Sophia Eger¬ 
ton.’ * ]t would require,’ she adds, * an Addison or a Vandyke to 
delineate her mind, her manners, or her person.* A lady so thought 
of by her iiiteliigeni coiitempoiuries was not likely to cinjdoy 
herself in the brutal pursuit Walpole attributes to her. But 
we wish Walpole had told us how Byng’s death was to bring 
Lord Anson to the head of the Admiralty. I^ord Anson did cer¬ 
tainly, and fortunately for Eiigiaiid, return, on a subsequent aud 
ver^ unexpected change of administration, to the head of the 
Admiralty, but there is positive proof, out of Walpole's own 
moutii, that neither he nor liis friends asked for or even desired that 
office for him. It is only twenty pages forward that Walpole 
says, in the negociations for the new ministry. Lord Hardwicke 
* peremptorily insisted on the treasurership of the navy for Lord 
Anson.’ So that here we have proof that, although B^ng had 
been shot. Lord Anson was not a whit the nearer the head of the 
admiralty; and Walpole adds that it was Mr. Pitt’s own motion 
which placed him there. 

‘ Adjusting their* list, Pitt said, he missed a very respectable name 
there, which he hoped would be placed greatly — it was Lord Anson's: 
—and he was accordingly restored to the Admiralty.’—vol, ii. p, 225. 

This 
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This is, we think, the finishing coiuradiction to Walpole’s im¬ 
positions in the case of Byng. We never recollect to have 
seen a fouler mass of intrigue, fully, slander and malice, than we 
have exposed on this occasion. We do not believe lliat any motive 
of humanity, any touch of tenderness, prompted Walpole in the 
whole affair. Poor Byng’s welfare does nut seem to have been 
his object, and a fair, open, manly, honourable assistance, was never 
his course; his object was to blacken and distress his own personal 
enemies, or those whonijie thought so; and his means were all the 
dark underhand shuffling W'hich we have seen, which protracted 
Byng’s agony without advancing his cause, and which do as little 
credit to Walpole’s talents as an intriguer, as to his principles as a 
man of honour. * 

Here our limits warn us to conclude—We have exhausted, 
perhaps, the patience of our readers, but not the s&bject; hundreds 
of similar instances of detraction and misrepresentation are in our 
notes, but one of his own quartos would scarcely suffice to a 
full detection and refutation of an author who discolours every 
page with liis passions, prejudices and, partialities: it is suffleient 
for us if the foregoing examination of some of the must important 
passages of the Memoir^ shall excite a salutary suspicion in the 
minds of Walpole’s readers, and induce them to receive with extreme 
caution and doubt, the evidence of a witness who in so many 
weighty poiiits has been, we may almost say convictedf of ail the 
arts of culuinny, misrepresentation and falsehood. 


Art. X .—Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia. By 
George Waddington, l£sq. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Rev. Barnard Hanbury, of Jesus College, A.M. 
F.R. S. London, 1B22. 

X^ROM the days of Herodotus to our owm, every poet, liistu- 
riaii, geographer, and travellejr who has seen or sung the far- 
famed Nile, has assured us that its current was ^oni South to 
North. It remained for two learned graduates of the University 
of Cambridge, Mathematicians, no doubt, * ' invert this long- 
established order of things, and lo discover thaf the course of this 
river w'as diametrically opposite to all recorded authority, and the 
direction of its stream from North to South. Mr. Waddington, it 
is true, detects this little lapse after he has printed about four and 
twenty pages; instead of correcting the mistake, however, he 
seems to consider it of no importance, observing coolly, * in going 
up the river, I use the romse of the ^ilc, to mean the direction 
that w'e pursued on its hanks;’ that is to say, * when I write north 
f mean south; and though 1 am going u'^auist the stream of the 

o ^ Nile, 
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I write as if I was going with it.* Very good! * Quand je 
ouif says the French philosopher in the play, * c*est h dire 
non* This i!bversion of the points of the compass, in travelling 
along the banigs of a river so well known as the Nile, though it may 
occasion some little perplexity in the intellects of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s readers, is not likely, w'e admit, to lead to any serious geogra¬ 
phical inaccuracy, and in this instance may not be of much 
iii^portance; but what confusion would be created, and what dis¬ 
cussion might it not give rise to, if Dr. Oudney, for example, in 
proceeding from Bomou to Tinibuctoo along Uie Niger, should 
describe its course to lie in the direction of his line of march ! In 
such a case, it would probably b(^conteiided either that Park had 
deceived the world, or that the river between Bomou and 'Fimbuc- 
too was not the Niger, but some other stream, l^hc blunder, 
however, is not*without its use. Committed by persons of such 
learning and accuracy as we have a right to consider Messrs. 
Waddington and Hanbury, it conlirms us in an oj)inion we have 
long entertained, (and which we expressed in discussing * the 
course of the Niger,’ No. XLV. p. CSH.) that Bdrisi, and the 
other Arab writers, w'cre iii the constant habit of confounding the 
direction of the line of the river withuis current, and describing 
it as seen from tire ])lace of the observer without any regard to 
the latter. Thus an Arab w'ould say, and so woidd Mr. Wadding- 
ton, in going up the Nile, that the Bahr el Abiad ran to the south¬ 
west, though its course is to the north-east, both of them meaning 
thereby that the line of its bed branched off in the former dirc'ction ; 
and thus the north-west river of Browne, when he was placed in 
Darfoor, was actually running to the south-easi, and was, we think 
unquestionably, either the Niger or a branch falling into it. To 
this source of error may also be ascribed the inverted course 
given to the,Niger by Leo Africauus, who, thougli he saw it with 
his own eyes at Kabra, yet, going against the stream, reported its 
direction to be that in which he went, namely, to the wcstwanl; 
and we uiay'add that, to this looseness and inaccuracy of lan¬ 
guage, are probably owing most..of the confused and contradictory 
accounts which have been given of this mysterious stream. 

Having settled this point with our travellers, we shall now give 
a concise exposition of the state of affairs in Ethiopia, at the time 
of their excursion up the Nile, as explanatory of the deplorable 
condition of the adjacent countries, and, as we think, of the disap¬ 
pointment which they met with in not being permitted to pursue 
their journey as far as they wished. 

Mahommed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, has never for a moment. 
lost sight of that remnant of the corps of Mainelouks which 
ascaped the treacherous massacre of their coinpaiiioiis at Cairo, 

and 
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and a similar, and if possible, a more perfidious butchery Esne; 
and who finally, to the number of about 400, established them* 
selves in the kingdom of Dongola, then divided alnong several 
chiefs of the tribe of Sbeygya Arabs. We are told bf Burckhardt, 
that, on their arrival, they were received by Mahmoud el Adela- 
nab, head of the tribe, with the wonted hospitality of his nation; 
and that, as they then declared their intention was to settle in Scti> 
naar, he made them considerable presents in horses, camels, 
slaves, and provisions. JThe fugitives however (as if to justify the 
conduct of Ali Pasha) had scarcely been a month at Argo, the 
largest island formed by the N ile in its whole course, when, upon 
some slight pretext, they muri^ed th91r benefactor, with several 
of his attendants, and sprcadinguicmsdlves over the country, phm> 
dered the Sheygya, and seized upon the revenues. One of the 
chiefs of this tribe joined the Mamelouks against his own country- 
men, while his brother repaired to Egypt to seek for aid against 
the invaders. 

Hiough little or no molestation had been given by the Mame¬ 
louks to the lower parts of Nubia, and still less to Egypt, Ma- 
hommed Ali, well knowing their restless character, determined to 
send an army, under preUnce of assisting the Sheygya against 
them, but, us the result'has proved, for the real purpose of de¬ 
stroying both, in which it would seem he has pretty nearly suc¬ 
ceeded. Mr. Wuddington tells us that the ambition of Aii is to 
possess all the banks and islands of the Nile, and to be master of 
all who drink its waters, from Abyssinia to the Mediterranean; 
but that apprehending an interference on the part of the British 
government, if he should carry his arms into that Christian coun¬ 
try, he had limited his views to the conquest of the kingdoms of 
Dongola, Dar Sheygya, Berber, Shendy, and Sennaar. He there¬ 
fore dispatched his sou Ismael Pasha, a youth of about twenty- 
two years of age, with an army of 10,000 men, (of whom about 
4000 only were regulars,) and twelve pieces of cannon: the 
troops consisted chiefly of mercenaries, hired by tiie month, and 
composed of Bedouins, Albanians, Moggrebyns, and Asiatic 
Turks. Ismael is described as a fine young ^ian, of great per¬ 
sonal courage, and much generosity, but self-willed and obstinate, 
' as a young prince,’ so Mr. Waddington says,' ought to be;’ but 
he labours under a disease in the roof of his mouth, which consi¬ 
derably affects bis speech. 

The army advanced, without the slightest opposition, to Doo- 
^ola, which the Mamelouks immediately evacuated, and retired to 
Shendy; the next step therefore of the Pasha w'as to lead it 
against the very people to whose assistance it was pretended he 
had come thus far. We must borrow from Burckhardt a short de¬ 
scription 
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scription of this * mteresling people,’ called the Sheygya, who, for 
a long time, i had formed the most powerful state between Don- 
gola and Sennaar. They all fight on horseback, in coats of mail, 
their weapons being a lance, target and sabre; they are mounted 
on Dongola staUions, which have the reputation of being the finest 
horses in the world, and are as famous for their skill in horseman¬ 
ship as the Mamelouks were in Egypt; their horses are trained 
to every kind of pace, and particularly to make the antelope¬ 
spring, so greatly admired among the Arabs. Like the Bedouins, 
they are independent and pay no kind of tribute to their chiefs. 
They are renowned for h^pitality; and the person of a guest or 
compaiiien is inviolate un^r all |ircumstances; if a traveller has 
a friend among them, and happens to be robbed, his property will 
be recovered should it even have been taken by the chief of the 
tribe» They cultivate the land, and raise large quantities of wheat 
and dhourra, and they carry on a considerable trade w'ith Darfour, 
Seniiaar, and Souakiii. They consist of a great number of tribes, 
each of which is governed by its own chief; but two maleks or 
kings, Chowes and Zobeyr, divide the power of the collective 
tribes, which, though frequently at variance with each other, 
always unite in cases of coiiinj^on dangi^. On the present occa¬ 
sion, the combined forces of the two monarchs amouiitcd to about 
10,000, of whom more than 20(X) were cavalry. 

Such were the people to w'honi Ismael, on his arrival at Don- 
gola, sent a peremptory order to submit to the authority of Ma- 
hommed Ali; the answer was, that they were willing to cultivate 
their ground as usual, and to pay him tribute. They were then 
commanded to prove their sincerity by giving up their arms and 
their horses; to this they only repeated their former reply. Ismael 
then told them that his orders w'ere to make them a nation of Fel~ 
lahif (labourers,) instead of a nation of warriors: if so, they indig¬ 
nantly replied—* either go about your business, or come and at¬ 
tack us.’ Tke Pasha on this .moved forward, and had a skirmish 
w'itli a party of them, near Old Dongola, whom he repulsed. 

The signal for attack among them is given by a virgin, richly 
dressed, and sealed on a dromedary, who is held sacred, even 
by the enemy. The signal is theHisual HUi-lilli-loo uttered by the 
Arab women at feasts and funerals, which, Mr. Waddington ob¬ 
serves, is similar in sound and in usage to the oXoXuyi] of the 
Greeks—^he might have added, to the // 00 -/ 00-/00 of our neigh¬ 
bours, which General Valancey maintains to be the true Cartha¬ 
ginian or Milesian war-hoop. In the next encounter, Abdiii 
CasliefF took prisoner the virgin daughter of one of their chiefs, 
while performing this office, whom he instantly sent to the Pasha 
—first easing her, we pi esume, of a part of lier * rich dress.* 

‘The 
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* The young Turk commanded the half-naked savage to be brought 
before him; he received her with kindness, and asked her some ques¬ 
tions about her father; he then ordered her to be washed, and splen¬ 
didly dressed, changed her ornaments of dollars for othtifs of Venetian 
gold, and sent her, under a strong escort, back to her father. As soon 
as the chief recognised his daughter, and saw how she had been ho¬ 
noured, “ All this is well," said he, with impatience, “ but are you still 
a virgin —She assured him that she was; and when he had ascer¬ 
tained the truth of this, he withdrew his troops, and swore that lie 
would not fight against the man who hadjspared the virginity of his daugh¬ 
ter: an act worthy to be recorded among those sacrifices of public 
spirit to private feeling, which have ever been condemned by philoso¬ 
phers, and will ever be ibrgiven by^ther men. This little anecdote was 
very generally spoken of, and made a gtoat noise in Loth armies.'— 

p. 96. 

Mr. Wadclington observes, that the merit of the*action depends 
almost entirely on the beauty of the princess. ‘ We never saw 
her,' he adds, * but if she resemble some of her compatriots, 
whom we have seen, Ismael Pasha is as deserving of immortality 
as Scipio Africanus.’ This is not thepnly trait of generosity to 
a fallen enemy, related of the young Pasha, who, from all ac¬ 
counts, is no ordinary cbaj&cter. ^ 

Of the Sheygya women whom our travellers did see, the fol¬ 
lowing is Mr. Waddington’s animated description. 

* The Sheygya (as I have already mentioned) are black—a clear, 
glossy, jet-black, wiiich appeared, to my then unprejudiced eyes, to be 
the finest colour that could be selected for a human being. They are 
distinguished in every respect from Negroes, by the brightness of their 
colour, by their hair, and the regularity of their features ; by the mild 
and dewy lustre of their eyes, and by the softness of their touch, iu 
which last respect they yield not to Europeans.'—p. 122. 

A few days after this affair, as Ismael, will| about three hun¬ 
dred men, lay encamped in the desert, on the left bank of the 
river, not far from Korti, he was sq^denly roused ii^ his tent by 
shouts of ' Where is the Pasha f' and on going out, found himself 
surrounded by many thousands of the Sheygya. He sprang on his 
horse, and httving placed the Bedouins and Mc^grebyns in front, 
charged the enemy, who came up in a tumultuous manner, each 
encumbered rather than armed with a lance, long sword, and 
shield made of the hide of the hippopotamus. These people, it 
seems, ride up fearlessly to the very faces of their enemy, with 
levity and gaiety of heart, as if to a festival, or as if to meet 
friends from whom they had long been separated; they then give 
the * Salam aleikoum!’—‘ Peace be with you i’ ‘ The peace of 
death,' says Mr. Waddiiigton, * which is meant to attend the lancc, 
that instantly follows the friendly salutation !'—* This contempt of 
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life/ he adds, ‘ this mockery of what is most fearful, is peculiar 
to themselves—the only people to whom arms are playthings, and 
w'ar a sport; who among their enemies seek nothing but amuse¬ 
ment, and incdeath-fear nothing but repose.* 

In this battle, the onset was favourable to the Sheygya. The 
Pasha w'as every where; he is said to have caugiit the gaiety of his 
enemies, and to have ridden among them with a laugh. The 
Sheygya, depending as much on the aniiiiets of their magicians, 
as on their weapons, on htiding that the Turkish balls were more 
powerful than their charms, cried out that * Allah hud declared 
against them/ and took to flight; and it was related to Mr. Wad- 
dington, (by their enemies, of course,) that their first act, after the 
battle, was to put to death the whole of the priesthood who had 
thus imposed on their credulity: a story not very probable, among 
men who mu^ have been so often imposed upon by the same 
persons. Six hundred of the Sheygya were left dead on the field, 
and where they fell, there they remained, a pr('v to wolves and 
vultures. The Nubians, who had formed part of the Slieygya 
force, w’ere spared by ^hc Pasha, who made them presents, 
clothed, and sent them back w'ith a message to their employers 
not to send Berebbers against him^but to come themselves. 
The Pasha, in this affair, had not a single man killed, and hut 
one officer and sixteen men woumled. Some of the Sljeygja took 
refuge in one of their stone castles, but were speedily tlislodged 
by shot and shells. The latter were quite new to them ; but on 
one of them bursting and wounding several of the b\e-standers, 
they fled in great haste, exclaiming, * that the spirits of Hell were 
come against them, and w'ere too strong for them.’ 

Such was the state of affairs as Messrs. VVaddin<:;toii and Flan- 
bury were proceeding towards the field of action, from Wady 
Haifa, or the second cataract of the Nile, fortified with the firman 
of the Pasha of Egypt on/y as for as Lhat spot. They liad 
learned here^ that Abdin Cacljeff, governor of Doiigola, for whom 
they had letters, and whose friendly hospitality, as Cacheft* of 
Minieh, is w'ell known to all English travellers, had advanced 
with the army. They, thevefore, expressed a wish to proceed up 
the river; and the * Aga of tho cataracts/ who, luckily for them,' 
could not read the firman, being told they had letters for the 
Cacheff, umlertook to supply them w'ith half a dozen camels for 
the journey; and, without much preparation, they set forward on 
an * expedition in search of the ruins of Mcroc.’ 

We are most willing to applaud the good taste of Messrs. 
Waddington and Hanbury, in. commencing the journal of their 
tour at Wady Haifa, leaving unnoticed all below it, so frequently 
described of late by British tourists; and also for saying as little 
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as possible of those parts of the Nilotic regions between it and 
Tinereh, the spot at which Bufckhardt terminated his Journey 
up the Nile. Their testimony to the character of this ill-fated 
and much lamented traveller, is so just and honourable that we 
cannot resist the temptation to transcribe it. 

* Thus far we followed the steps of Burckhardt, with his book in our 
hands: and it is impossible to take leave of him without expressing our 
admiration for his character, and our gratitude for the instruction he 
has afforded us. Mis acquired ^qualifications were, 1 believe, never 
equalled by those of any ottier traveller; his natural ones appear to me 
even more extraordinary. Courage to seek danger, and calmness to 
confront it, are nut uncommon qualities; but it is difficult to court 
poverty, and to endure insult. Hardshi[)s, exertions, and privations of 
all kinds are easy to a man in the enjoyment of health and vigour; but, 
during repeated attacks of a dangerous disease, which he might have 
considered as so many warnings to escape from his fat#, that he should 
never have allowed his thoughts to wander homewards—that, when 
sickening among the sands and winds of the desert, he should never 
have sighed for the freshness of his native mountain—this does, indeed, 
prove an ardour in the good cause in which he was engaged, and a re¬ 
solution, if necessary, to perish in it, that wake his character very un¬ 
common, and fate most lameptable; and perhaps none are so capable 
of estimating his character, ks surely/ione can more sincerely lament 
his fate, than those who can uear testimony to the truth of his informa¬ 
tion ; who have trod the country that he has so well described, and 
gleaned the fields where he has reaped so ample an harvest.'—p. 24, 25. 

The several states, if wc may so call them, bordering on the 
Nile, from Wady Haifa to the southward, are Bahr cl Hadjar, 
extending about 70 miles; Sukkot, 50 miles; ])ar Mahass, (iO 
miles; Hungola, 150 miles, including the great southerly bend 
of the river, in the shape of a fishing-hook, where, as the Arabs 
say, people ascending the stream go the same way as those de¬ 
scending it. Tinereh, the termination of Buckhardt's journey, is 
in Dar Mahass. The inhabitants are Nubians; their towns con¬ 
sist of mud-houses, interspersed wiih straw cottages^ eight or ten 
feet high, supported by palm-branches, and answering to the de¬ 
scription given by Strabo of Elhmpiaii houses. In every village 
was a hut with a large jar of water iivit, by the ^oad side, for the 
use of travellers. A little beyofld Sardack, and close to Mount 
Arambo, the territories of Dongola commence. 

‘ There is nothing at Assouan, Wady Haifa, or in the Batii el Hadjar, 
at all comparable to the “ Pass of the Water’s Mouth,” either in gran¬ 
deur or in variety of scenery: the immense masses of rock piled up 
together, the open plains scattered over with fragments, the entire want 
of all vegetation, and yet the traces of so many animals; the occasional 
view of the distant palms straggling by the river-side, and of the bound¬ 
less desert beyond it, with the knowledge that man has no power here 
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to change the face of nature, which ever has been, and ever must be 
what it is: these circumstances unite to give this place an interest pos¬ 
sessed by no (fther'that I ever saw, and to us, perhaps, heightened by 
the reflection, that we were the first Englishmen who had ever seen it, 
as we might ptfssibly be the last.’—p. 38. 

Here the island of Tiimbos occasions a considerable cataract, 
or rapid, and a rock of granite was noticed, which exhibited two 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, together with the representation of a 
nian with the hair w'orn in the same way as that of the Briareus of 
the Egyptian and Nubian temples; besides these, on the different 
faces of the rock were other figures and inscriptions. The rock 
is called the Golden Stone, and the natives suppose the inscrip¬ 
tions to mean, * that the .empire of Egypt under the Sublime 
Porte, formerly extended thus far.’ The more perfect of them, 
Mr. Waddingten thinks, may possibly be one of the memorials of 
Sesostris, because the <rT^Xa» of Sesostris mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus, w'ere sculptures on the solid rock; and because Strabo 
says that Sesostris left and inscriptions, as memorials of 

his expedition into Ethiopia, and that they existed even in his 
own time. On this ground, all the sculptured inscriptions on 
rocks in unknown characters might with equal propriety be in¬ 
scribed to Sesostris. • , 

Of the inhabitants Mr. Waddington saw but little; he remarks, 
however, * that they seldom seem gay, without being ever melan¬ 
choly —they neither laugh out, nor speak loud, nor yell in the 
disgusting tone of the Egyptian Arabs, who, it is added, console 
themselves, like the Greeks, by noisy disputes w'ith each other, for 
the submission they are obliged to show to their masters. He 
considers them indeed to be, in every respect, superior to the 
Fellah of Egypt, whom he designates as the most miserable being 
in existence; enduring all the sufferings and degradations of slavery, 
without any compensation from any one species of luxury, even 
that of grinning aloud. * His pleasures seem reduced to tw'o;— 
water to quifnch his thirst, aifd repose at night; and the Nile and 
the setting sun arc probably the only objects on which he looks 
without sorrow—his songs are only about his labours, and his 
prayers that he may be able Jto endure and to finish them; his 
religious festivals come but twice a year, and he has no Sabbath.' 
This, to be sure, is but a nieiancholy picture of human existence; 
and we believe it to be not a little overcharged. The Nubians, 
though subject to the oppression of their chiefs, enjoy at least a 
nominal independence, and, though grave, are by no means an 
unhappy or a discontented race; they are civil and obliging to 
strangers, and not averse from sharing with them their usual 
food, milk and sour bread : but they are w’holl} illiterate, wiiich 
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' is by no means the case with the Arabs, who live among them and 
around them. ‘ Praised be God,’ exclaimed an old ^Nubian, who 
observed Mr. Waddington writing with a pencil,praised be 
God, the Creator of the world, who has taught man to inclose ink 
in the centre of a piece of wood.’ • 

Our travellers made but slow progress up the river. The fine 
promises and assurances of the * Aga of the Cataracts,’ that relays 
of camels should be in readiness, were soon discovered to amount 
to nothing; and that they were left entirely to their own resources. 
By putting these in practice, and by resorting to means not 
always quite justifiable, as w'e shall presently have occasion to 
observe, they continued to advance as far as the great island Argo, 
where, being overtaken by a reinfo«:ement of troops for the 
pasha, w'ith a supply of provisions and ammunition proceeding 
in boats up the river, they requested the aga commanding the de¬ 
tachment to give them a passage to the army, with which he 
readily complied. The boat in which they embarked was sixty 
feet long, and from twelve to fourteen broad; it had on board 
sixteen soldiers and four sailors, and there were sixteen of these 
boats. They proceeded tardily againstrthe stream, and were sub¬ 
ject to frequent delays, one of which was honourable to the hu- 
luauity of the Turks. A soldier had died on board, on which the 
whole fleet brought-to to assist at his funeral. Ti'hey laid him in 
the earth in a kind of undress, read some verses of the Koran over 
him, and placed a jar of water at his head. 

From travellers situated as ours w'ere, and sailing up the Nile 
at the good pleasure of the Turks, who scarcely ever allowed 
them to set foot on shore, w'e must not look for much information 
on the state of the country, and its inhabitants. Fortrc.sses in 
ruins; mud huts crumbled into dust; saints’ tombs; straw hovels; 
a succession of islands, and rocks, and sand-banks; doum trees, 
palms, acacias and sycamores; sakies or water-wheels, with in¬ 
terminable deserts on either side, make up the sum and substance 
of the objects that catch the eye oif such excursidh#. Even old 
Dongola, which they were not allow'ed to visit, exhibited only 
heaps of miserable ruins. 

Hitherto no traces of war had rget flieir observation. At length, 
however, their curs were assailed by a heavy cannonading; upon 
which the old commander of the reinforcements thought it right 
to order the soldiers to be drawn up on shore in two lines before 
him. * They then proceeded,’ says Mr. Waddington, * not to ex¬ 
ercise, or show the state of their arms, but to pray; one of the 
party w'as selected, from superior strength of lungs, or of devotion, 
to give out the prayers, and the rest made their prostrations and 
genuflections as regularly as a Christian regiment performs a 
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military evolution/ We do not much admire the good taste ol* this 
illustration—but let it pass. 

The villaj^es appeared to contain few other persons than old 
men, women, and boys, the greater part of the male population 
having been flurried off to join in the war, either with the Sheygya 
or the Pasha. * The manners and appearance of the women were 
of no very pleasing description; they had an emphatic way of 
speaking, and used much gesticulation; their voices were shrill; 
and w'hen one of them spoke in this sharp tone, the other women 
present ail seemed to pitch their voices to the same key. They 
ride and walk about uncovered, it seems, which is an abomination 
in Egypt and among the Turks; talk fearlessly to men, recta facie 
strictisqiie mamillis, and salute and return salutations, protected, 
as our travellers ungallaiitly insinuate, solely by * their ugliness.’ 

At the island of Gartooni the country of the Dongolese ceases, 
and that which, previously to the present expedition, belonged to 
the Dar Sheygya, coniuiences. Here our travellers were accosted 
by two Franks, one of whom was Prince Amiro, a Milanese, 
better known to Syrian and Egyptian travellers by the title of the 
Cavaliere Frediani; the Other was a Greek, of the name of I)e- 
metrio, by trade a tailor, and by |iiofession a surgeon in the 
Pasha’s service, who told oiir travellers ‘ more lies than words.’ 
The Cavaliere had been attached to Ismael by his father, as a 
sort of private tutor, or Mentor, at the reeonuneiulation of 
Drovetti, the French Consul, but was just tl.en oiit f)f fa\om- 
through the intrigues of the Proto-medico, or first ph\siei:m, 
a Smjriiiotc Greek, who, by Mr. Waddingtoii’s account, ‘may 
fairly be set down as a thorongh-[)aced knave, and whose medical 
skill was on a par with his honesty, 'riiis man was not only em¬ 
ployed by the Pasha as a spy, but acted as his agent in other 
matters somewhat less honourable. In short, by his ow'ii account, 
he was, in all respects, as accomplislied a Greek as Anastnsiiis 
himself. An honest apothecary, of the name of Gentile, wdio had 


accompanied ^mr travellers,‘died suddenly here, and the general 
impression was that he had been poisoned by Deinetrio; he was 
succeeded by a Greek of the name of Petrarca, * who had escaped 
from Cairo, vvilb a sum of inoyey of which he had robbed a Rus¬ 
sian colonel, travelling in Egypt.’ These and others of a similar 


stump arc the instruments made use of by the Proto-niedico, 
who lias been heard to boast —* My men are villains, as yon 
call them—now I love villains—if any one seek my life, I sa> 
to one-of my. villains, shoot that man,” and he shoots him.’ 


Whether Mr. Waddington draw's an inference unfavourable to the 
Greek character from these specimens, or from a more general 

and 
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and intimate knowledge of this degraded people, we are not 
able to pronounce ; but his censure of the whole ciation is dealt 
out with a sweeping hand. ‘ 1 never,’ says he, ‘ saw a Greek, 
quick and ingenious as they generally are, whose talents were not 
far exceeded by his impudence; they have all the vices, and not 
any of the virtues of the Turks; they hate and insult the Fnmks, 
who come among them with feelings only of friendship ; they are 
situated at the extremity of civilization, and are the dregs ‘of 
Christianity.* The * reminiscences of ancient days,’ however, and 
the sight of a Greek dag waving in the Meditertpnean, subse¬ 
quently drew from JMr. VVaddingtoii a sort of half apology for 
the above passage. * T'or having published it at such a moment,* 
he observes, ' 1 may be subject t'‘ a variety of observations, 
of which only one will affect me—that the reinj^rk is trite, and 
the fact notorious.’ \\ e have no doubt it is so; could it, indeed, 
be otherwise ^ Could even the most virtuous people on earth 
transmit their character unsullied to a posterity, which, like that 
of the unhappy l ace of Greeks, has groaned for centuries under 
the iron yoke of Turkish despotism ? • 

At this place our travell^ers also met with three men in Turkish 
dresses, one of whom accosted them in English. I'hey proved 
to be an Italian of the name of Uossignoli, a physician on the 
staff, and two American renegades, the more consequential of 
the tw'o having assumed the name and title of Mahommed £f- 
fendi; he is the son of a merchant of Boston, and one of those 
liberal souls who think all religions alike, and put them on and 
off, w'ith their coats, as may suit their interest or convenience, 
.lonathan first changed from a Protestant to a Jew; from a Jew 
he became a Mohamedan, and as Mr. Waddington says, if he 
survives the expedition, he will no doubt turn Wahabee. * He 
win nest offer his adorations to Vishnu and to Fo; and after 
making the tour of the world and its religions, will be contented 
to die an Atheist.’ He has written a book in justification of his 
conduct, which he is desirous, it seems, of having published in 
F.ngland. Mr. Waddington might have hinted to him that his 
native country was a fitter soil for "the seeds ®f infidelity than 
England. He had persuaded two other Americans to * take the 
turban,’ who had been extremely miserable ever since. ITie 
worst part of the story is that these wretches are called in the 
army, * the English,’ from the language they are supposed to 
speak; * the name of America being not yet known so far*! * I 
am proud,’ says our traveller, * to add my belief that there is only 
one British renegade in Egypt:’ and yet, he adds, * to the dis¬ 
grace of Christians in the east, renegades are, in general, much 
less despised by them, than by the Turks themselves.* 
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Such are the people employed about the person of Ismael 
Pasha, whose iptrigues and quarrels among themselves, and whose 
base and servile conduct towards the Turks are not likely to 
raise the Christian character in the estimation of this chief; in 
fact, his opinion, of them may be collected from the honourable 
epithet of * necessary dogs,* by which he is pleased to distii^uish 
them. With this impression of Franks in general, on his mind, it 
wa3 not to be wondered that our travellers should be given to 
understand at Korti, that they would not be received by him in 
the most gr^ious manner: we doubt, however, whether he 
would have proceeded so far as to determine on turning them 
back, but for a circumstance which seems to have escaped Mr. 
Waddington, and which fuller prepared us for w'hat followed; they 
had advanced, unguardedly enough, w'ithout any passport: the hr- 
maun of Mahofhiiied Ali extended, as W’e have said, only to 
Wady Haifa, beyond which they would not have been permitted 
to advance a step, if the * Aga of the Cataracts* had been able to 
read ; this alone was a sufficient reason, if others, which we shall 
have to notice presently, had not existed. They received,, however, 
communications that they were to be admitted to the presence of 
the young Pasha, who was encamped \^ith his army near the city 
or town of Merawe, (not Merd6) near the Djebel el Berkel. 

In proceeding to this spot, they observed the country to exhi¬ 
bit but too many indications of the ravages which war gene¬ 
rally occasions; in one village, inscriptions written on paper were 
placed over the doors, purporting that * the inhabitants had been 
driven away by force, by unholy people, and not under the pro¬ 
tection of God.* ‘ This depopulation of huts and cottages,’ ob¬ 
serves our author, * that marks the course of war through a poor 
country, presents a spectacle perhaps more deeply afflicting than 
the destruction of cities or of palaces. Simplicity of houses and 
manufactures is connected, in our ideas, with simplicity of man¬ 
ners, with ign^ance and with ipttocence; such a people may have 
much to move benevolence or even pity, but can possess nothing 
to excite envy or rapacity.* By the .following description the 
travellers coui4 nqt now be far from the late held of battle. 

% * Our servants, in their expedition into the village, found only an old 

woman alive, with her ears off. The Pasha buys human ears at fifty 
piastres a-piece, which leads to. a thousand unnecessary cruelties, and 
barbarizes the system of warfare; but enables his highness to collect a 
large stock of ears, which he sends down to bis father as proofs of his 
successes. The shore is putrid, and the air tainted, by the carcases 
of oxen, sheep, goats, camels, and men. The latter, in particular, are 
tuund every fifty yards, scattered along the road and among the corn; 
some, in un attempt to reach the Nile, and escape by swimming, have 

been 
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been overtaken on the bank, and there killed; others are found with 
their oxen in the sakies, where they had been labot^ring- together; 
some near the houses they probably inhabited. Those 1 saw were ge¬ 
nerally lying on their back, the legs apart, the knees bent, the body and 
neck much bloated, horribly offensive to the smell, anfi of the colour 
and stiffness of the earth on which they were rotting.^p. 118. 

* In the midst of our contemplation of such a spectacle, we met a 
trembling shrivelled old woman, carrying something on her head, who 
told us, as intelligibly as her agitation allowed her, that the Pasha hhd 
made peace with the ^eygya, and that multitudes of people were 
coming this way. She was nut maimed orw’ounded, but such a picture 
of human misery as I never s.'tw living. I'he presence of such a being, 
moving like an evil spirit among the dead, completed a scene already 
too horrible.’ * 

The old woinan*s information was correct; as^several families 
were met at intervals returning, by the Pasha’s permission, to 
their villages, to bury the corpses of their friends. 

‘ There were old men supported by their daughters, and close by 
them four or five children, stark*naked, mounted on an ass; others 
were riding on cows. There was a great jvariety in their countenances; 
some looked cureless and happy as if satisfied with the knowledge that 
they w'ere returning in safety to their homes, and ignorant of the deso¬ 
lation that awaited them there ; others had the appearance of extreme 
misery, us if they were ashamed to have survived the massacre of their 
friends, and the devastation of their country. Among the latter, at a 
little distance from her party, 1 observed a young woman, in whose 
countenance, besides great beauty, there was something so peculiarly 
expressive, that I desired my servant to salute and address her: he 
asked her where she was going. There was a natural dignity and pride 
in her manner, too deep either to be counterfeited or described, as she 
answered, ** 1 am going to inhabit the house of the Pasha.” She spoke 
with hesitation, as if she would willingly have expressed herself other¬ 
wise, but the house of her ancestors she dared not call that which was 
in the possession of an enemy—the house of her husband, she would 
gladly have said, but he was dead^ She passed on^nd joined her 
party.'—p. 124. 

At length our travellers reached Meraw4, the city of Malek 
Cliowes, and ‘ in passing through-its'long and gloomy streets, be¬ 
tween the thick mud walls, were assaulted by multitude^ of half 
starved dogs, whose howling, in the absence of all other sound, 
and whose adherence to the habitations which their masters had 
deserted, increased the dreariness, if not the solitude, of the 
place.’ Here they were accommodated in a mud cottage, which 
the Proto-medico had prepared for them by order ot the Pasha; 
and learnt that the Sheygya were not more than a day’s march 
up the river. 

‘ An incident had just happened Miongly cliaracteristic of uitcivilized 
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warfare, the course of which is usually marked by a mixture of the 
extremes of generosity and barbarity. The remains of the Sheygya, 
still strong in cavalry, were stationed about a day’s march higher up 
the river than the Pasha; and this morning the son of Malek Chowes 
arrived at the cdrop with an escort of an hundred men, and a present 
of five horses, cravn]g his highness’s permission to remain there till such 
time as he should be cured b}' the physicians of a wound which he 
received in the late battles. 'Fhe Pasha promised him all possible at¬ 
tention, and desired the escort to assure his father, that, when restored 
to health, he should be sent back to fight again. The young prince 
was a short stout lad of about sixteen, in appearance and dress like his 
father's meanest subjects, and only to be distinguished from them by 
some ornaments on the hilt of his sword. Jlis wound was in the foot, 
and not severe; but the Shey^a have no method of curing gun-shot 
wounds. One or two bodies were found of men who had forced tow 
or rag into them,»to prevent bleeding to death; the bU»od had fountl 
its way out at the mouth and nose, and even at the eyes, and thus had 
they only cluinge<l the manner of their death, and taken pains to pro- 
cuie one more painful, and not less certain.'—p. 126. 

The day after their arrival our travellers w'cre jrresented to the 
Pasha, who made them sit on the same sofa with himself, and de¬ 
sired them to put themselves at their ease, and arrange them¬ 
selves in the European maiinerl By the turn of his conversation 
it was obvious that he wished to learn their opinions of the gene¬ 
ral affairs of Europe, with which he seemed to he pretty well 
acquainted. He kept them upwards of two hours, and Mr. Wad- 
dington is pleased to think, from the gracious reception they met 
w’ith, that the English are excepted from that contempt which the 
'J'urks have imbibed for all Christians: first, because of his marked 
civility to themselves; secondly, for fear of the destioyers of Al¬ 
giers ; thirdly, out of gratitude for the liberators of Egypt; and 
fourthly, because Englishmen do not appear in the East, like 
many Italians and even French, in the character of adventurers. 
'I’he last, if the fact be so, is perhaps the strongest reason ; but 
w'e doubt whether the Turks allow us, as Mr. Waddington says, 
many qualities in common with themselves —* pride, ‘'tucrosity, 
com age; and above all, they have a very general opinion that 
we are not above half Christians, and therefore approach by so 
mucli nearer to the creed of the Faithful, than any other Euro¬ 
peans.’ Is this meant for a compliment! 

In the meantime negociations for peact; were carrying on. 
'Phe nephew of Mulek Zobeyr arrived in camp,, and w'as pre¬ 
sented to the Paslia, w ho gave him a red pelisse and Cashmere 
shawl, and sent him back highly honoured. In short, a peace was 
made w ith the Sheygya, by wdiich it was agreed that the greater 
j>art of them, retaining their horses and their arms, should enter 

into 
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into the service of Ismael Pasha, and advance with his army for 
the subjugation of the southern nations. * They arc thus be¬ 
come the allies of their conqueror, and are not yet his slaves, 
and the courage which merited victory has at leas* obtained them 
a respite from servitude.’ With regard to the Mamelouks, if the 
Proto-medico was to be believed, it was intended, if they could be 
prevailed on to surrender by any promises, to destroy them by 
poison, which Mr. Waddington says, * he professes to consider 
as the surest and safest way of disposing of an enemy.’ This 
is the old story of * the town in a state of siege*: he probably 
expects to administer the dose. 

The Mamelouks, liowever, were seserved for a different fate. 
Submission with them was out of the question. When the Pasha 
of Egypt, previously to his expedition, sent a message full of flat¬ 
tering promises, provided they would submit, Hocliman Bey 
haughtily answered, * Tell Mahomnied Ali that we will be on no 
terms with our servant.’ They therefore, as already stated, look 
their departure for Shendy, about 400 in number, with double 
that number of women and slaves; tliey w^ere refused admittance, 
but allowed to encamp Jl^ithout the walls, w'here they remained 
till the successes of tlyj Pasha over the Sheygya terrified the 
Mek of Shendy into a determination not to oppose the Turkish 
arms. The Mamelouks were therefore ordered to quit the 
country, and the greater part of them, under Abdah llochmaii 
Bey, retired towards Darfour ; others went oif towards the Red 
Sea, and a few, it is said, threw themselves on the mercy of their 
persecutor. As the Pasha’s army has, since the period of which 
w'e are speaking, penetrated to the w'estw'ard as far as Kordofaii, 
and taken possession of the capital of that country after an ob¬ 
stinate resistance on the "part of the natives, a corps of whom, 
consisting of 400, * was clad in steel armour,’ it is more than 
probable that the history of the Mamelouks is concluded. 

‘ That once dreaded name has ere now ceased to exist; and, if it 
be forbidden to lament the extinction of a race of insolent, though in¬ 
trepid, warriors, I may be allowed to express a hope, that they have 
not fallen by treachery, but have.dicd, as they lifed, by the sabre in 
their hand, avenging on the myrmidons of Mahnmmed Ali their severe 
and continued snfTerings, their own fate, and the fate of their mas¬ 
sacred comrades.’—p. 232. 

To return to out travellers. In a very few days they received 
a message to say that they were immediately to be dismissed from 
the camp vvith great lionuur, and that they w'ere to receive their 
audience of leave the following day. The plea of the pasba was, 
tiiat he was responsible to his fatlicr and to the English nation 
for tlieir safety. They next waited on Abdin Casheff, who advised 
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them by all means to take advantage of a convoy about to return 
to Cairo, urging the danger of their travelling through a half-con¬ 
quered country alone—in a word, it was quite evident that a de¬ 
termination h{^ been taken to send them back; and all they could 
obtain was a respite of two days to finish their plans and obser¬ 
vations on the antiquities of the Djebel el Berkel, or * The Sacred 
Mountain,’ and El Belial, or < The Fabric.’ This being settled, 
every necessary for their journey was supplied with a profuse 
hand. Abdin CasheflF behaved, as he always has done to every 
English traveller, with kindness and liberality: he not only fur¬ 
nished them with a stock of luxuries, but advanced them a sum of 
money, on a letter of Mr. Brine, for which he would take no writ¬ 
ten draft whatever, assuring them that he would have done the 
same thing to any of their countrymen, without any letter of intro¬ 
duction. 

Mr. Waddington ascribes their hasty dismissal to the intrigues 
of the Greek i^oto*medico, and hence perhaps his inveteracy 
against this man. He will excuse us, however, for thinking very 
differently. In the first place they presented themselves in the 
camp without any credentials, having deceived the * Aga of the 
Cataracts.’ In the second place, they had behaved very impru¬ 
dently, to say the least of it, on their journey upwards, levying 
contributions of she^ and fowls, and pressing camels and asses 
into their employ. Thus (p. l6.) they pressed a poor Arab and 
his camel into their service, and forced him to leave his wife and 
child among strangers. By means of an impudent Irish lad, who 
had acted as servant to Mr. Beizoni, they robbed hen-roosts, (p. 
22.) plundered cottages, (p. 68.) so that even the Turkish sol¬ 
diers confessed—that they would not have dared to take such 
* strong measures.’ Strong indeed! What does Mr. Waddington 
suppose would have been the consequence to his party if, meeting 
a countryman in England, they had demanded his horse, and on 
his refusal, fired a pistol at him, put him in bodily fear, and car¬ 
ried off the animal ? We will not take upon us to anticipate the 
verdict of an impartial jury; but to judge from his own state¬ 
ment of the transaction which follows, and which he is pleased to 
call a * modification of a robbery,’ we think it would have gone 
hard with the whole of them. 

‘ While we were pursuing a very large snipe, which I started out of 
an old well by accidentally throwing a stone there, our servants were 
much better employed. After a short absence we <»bserved them re¬ 
turning with a very fine camel of which, it appeared, they had not be¬ 
come possessed without difficulty. They had hailed its master, who 
continued to make off so rapidly on bis “ ship of the desert,” that James 
found it necessary to bring him to, by firing a rifle-shot over his head; 
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his friends however collected, to the number of twelve or fourteen, 
armed with swords and large sticks to assist him; Jaijpes reloatled and 
cocked his gun, and no doubt great deeds would have ensued, had not 
Giovanni drawn out from under his jacket a pair of brass, bell-mouthed, 
blunderbuss pistols, loaded to the very mouth at tlte sight of these, 
the Arabs took otT in all directions and disappeare*d among the trees ; 
the beast naturally fell into the hands of the victors/—p. 20. 

We may add that the commander of the detachment punished 
some of his soldiers severely for plucking a few ears of dhourra. 
A pretty intelligible comment, we think, on the conduct of our 
travellers ! Can Mr. Waddington suppose that the i*asha was 
ignorant of all thisf We say nothing of Mr. Hanbury assuming 
a false character, or of Mr. Waddirfgton persisting in wearing his 
European dress; those were indiscretions arising out of igno¬ 
rance. As a proof how very little they were^jualified to make 
their way in a Turkish province, the former had the indiscretion Ut 
send back a handsome new saddle, which Abdin Cached' had or¬ 
dered for him at Cairo, to replace an old one w'hich hud been lost 
in his boat; ‘my friend,’ says Mr. Waddington, ‘refusing, of 
course, to accept so inordinate a compensation.’ They might have 
learned from their Bible^ that a refusal of a present in the Bast is 
not only the greatest of insults, b*ut amounts to an actual declara¬ 
tion of hostilities. The reason of their dismissal was not Uierefort; 
‘ that the Pasha hates the Franks, and would have no Jreemeu 
with him;’ this is contradicted by his allowing Frediani and 
Caillaud to accompany him.* And if, as Mr. Waddington else¬ 
where observes, he prefers Englishmen to all other Franks, we 
wonder it did not occur to him and liis frie/id that his withholding 
from them the indulgence, shown on the present occasion, to a 
Frenchman and an Italian, must have arisen from some particular 
dissatisfaction at their proceedings. 

As w'e have no intention of accompanying our travellers dow'ii 
the river, it remains only to give ^ brief account q/ the antiquities 
which they discovered, the description of which constitutes in fact 
the most important part of the Journal. 

The remains of the antiquities which Vie^round the base of 
the Djebel el Berkel are of 1^vo kinds—temples and pyramids; 
the former are in the midst of an area of several acres covered 
with broken pottery; the latter on the opposite side of the moun¬ 
tain next to the desert. The temples, as they are supposed to have 
been, consist of the ruins of seven or eight stone buildings, and 
of excavations in the mountain. The walls can with difficulty be 


* We have reason to believe that both these peutlenieii have proceeded with a small 
expedition, which was dispatched from Kordulao, to trace tlie Bahr cl Ahiad to its 
source. 
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traced ; but numerous broken shafts of coluiuns remain, mostly 
with Egyptian capitals. The dimensions of the largest and most 
perfect of the£^ temples, Mr. Waddington thinks, are not inferior 
to those of any existing remains of antiquity. One of the chambers 
measured one ^lundrcd and forty-seven feet by one hundred and 
eleven feet six inches. 'J’wo rows of columns appear to have 
ornamented this chamber, of the diameter of five feel seven inches 
and three quarters. A second chainber measures one hundred and 
twenty-three feet three inches, by one hundred and two feet ten 
inches, along which also a double colonnade appears to have been 
carried. On the walls are still visible various hieroglyphics. The 
same temple contains several smaller chambers, in which are pe> 
destals of granite, one of them five feet square, and beautifully 
sculptured, and on these, no doubt, the deities must once have 
stood. ‘ I'he temple is, on the whole, about four hundred and 
fifty feet long, including the thickness of the walls, and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-nine feet wide.’ From sculptured stones found 
mixed up with the mortar in the middle of the outer walls, Mr. 
Waddington is di.sposed to think that these ruins are the works 
of very different periods. One small temple, which appeared to 
have been crushed by the full of a part of the mountain, had evi¬ 
dently been dedicated to JupiCer Ammon, from the figure of a 
ram sitting on an altar-piece; on the front of the portal was 
a thirteen-headed Briureiis, under the hand of the victor. Jn 
another were colossal figures of the bearded Bacchus. The walls 
of this temple were ornamented with sculpture; on the right was 
Jupiter Ammon; on the left Horus, and behind each, a figure of 
Isis. ‘ From the simplicity of the masonry,’ says Mr. Waddiug- 
t^m, ' from the rudeness and decay of the remaining sculptures, 
and from the raggedness and decomposition of the walls, though 
they had been sheltered for ages by the solid rock from the sun 
and the wiud, 1 am inclined to believe that this is older than any 
of the temples of Egypt or (;ven Nubia.’ 

The Pyramuls of Djcbel el Iberkel are seventeen in number; 
much inferior in size to those of Egypt, and some of them re¬ 
duced to shapeles.s ruins. The base of the largest is eighty feet 
square, several about fifty, one about thirty-four, and the rest 
not much more liian twenty feet. The most remarkable circum¬ 
stance which attracted their attention, w as that of several of them, 
standing iii a group apai t, having attached to them a projecting 
portico or chamber about fifteen feet in length, with an arched 
roof. In these chambers w-erc various sculptures representing the 
deities of Egypt; but the porticos were nearly choked up with 
sand. The pyramids were all constructed of a fine sandstone. 
Three or four of them are stated to have suffered little from time, 

and 
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anJ towards the summit of the two most perfect W'as observed a 
smooth covering, like that on the second pyramid of Djiza. If 
these arched porticos should turn out to be coeval with the pyra¬ 
mids, the antiquity of the arch would be proved to be of a much 
earlier period than is usually ascribed to it: butJ\5r. Waddington 
hurries over this part of his observations in a very loose and 
unsatisfactory manner. We know that arches occur in several of 
the Egyptian ruins; but we also know that they are the works,of 
the Romans, and easily distinguishable from the gigantic fabrics 
into which they have"intruded. 

Six or seven miles higher up, and on the opposite bank of the 
river, are the pyramids of El Belial, consisting of nearly forty of 
various sizes, eleven of them larger ttian any of the perfect ones 
of Djebel el Berkel. The base of the largest is a square of one 
hundred and fifty-two feet, and its height one htindred and three 
feet seven inches. It contains within itself another pyramid of a 
different age, stone, and architecture, forming about two-thirds of 
the whole structure. It is of neat workmanship, and composed 
of a h:ird light-coloured sandstone more durable than that which, 
after sheltering it for ages, has at last fallen off, and left it once 
more exposed to the eye's of mortals. It appears to have three 
stages or stories, the base of cach*diminishing upwards like those 
frequently met with in the East. Four other pyramids measure 
respectively eighty-two, eighty-eight, eighty-five, and eighty-six 
feet square, and are about seventy feet high; the rest are of smaller 
dimensions. Like those of Djebel el Berkel, Saccara and Djiza, 
they are situated on a rocky foundation, surrounded by sand, and 
on the edge of the desert; ^ A spot,' says Mr. Waddington, ‘ se¬ 
lected for the dead by the veneration of their survivors, that they 
might dwell apart in sanctity and in solitude.' 

Wc may collect from the most authentic of ancient writers, 
that one religion, with some modification perhjips, and one sys¬ 
tem of hieroglyphical symbols, w'#rc common to Ethiopians 
and Egyptians—the paincipal difference being that Osiris held the 
highest rank among the gods of the Egyptians, while the vows of 
the Ethiopians were chiefly addressed to Jupiter Ammon, in¬ 
troduced, no doubt, by the sheJiherd-kings of the East, the No- 
made Tartars, whom, from the earliest dawn of history, we find 
pouting their hordes over Persia and Assyria. To which of the 
two ought we then to ascribe the origin of the w'orship which ap¬ 
pears coinnion to both? By the comparison of passages in an¬ 
cient authors, and by observations made on the spot, Mr. Wad- 
dington comes to the following conclusion. 

^ We harii from Herodotus, that Sesobtris was the only Egyptian 
wlio wub ever master of I'tliiopiu, and Strabo speaks of a sacred moun¬ 
tain 
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tain in Ethiopia, where was a temple of Isis, built by that conqu'eror. 

' From this asse;'tion (and from this only in history) it might for a mo¬ 
ment be suspected that Sesostris introduced into that country the reli¬ 
gion of Egypt; the facts that destroy such a supposition are—the 
short duration W Egyptian induence in Ethiopia, which ceased at the 
death of the monarch who first planted it there; and seems to have so 
little affected the power and energy of that kingdom, that in little mure 
than a century afterwards we find the armies of Memnon redeeming 
the honour of their fathers, and his statues erected among the temples 
of Thebes: the second is drawn from Herodotus himself, who briefly 
mentions, that before the time of Sesostris, there had been three hun¬ 
dred and thirty kings of Egypt, whom eighteen were Ethiopians. The 
numbers may be incorrect, but it the proportion be true, it appears that 
in the earliest ages of which^ any events are recorded in profane his¬ 
tory, Egypt was occasionally under the sceptre of the monarchs of 
Ethiopia, as it was afterwards for fifty years under that of Sabaco. On 
the other hand, Diodorus Siculus describes the Ethiopians as a people 
who had never been conquered by any foreigner, and that against them 
only, among men, Hercules and Bacchus had no success. It appears 
clear, then,* that as far back as we have any light from history, Ethiopia 
was a mighty kingdom, and unlikely to have received its religion from 
a people to whom it not unfrequently gave laws. 

* The age of kings and priests,was preceded in Egypt, as in Greece, 
by those of gods and of heroes, which wefe of course represented to 
Herodotus, and believed by their worshippers, to be indigenous; so, 
those introduced, at a much later period, from Egypt into Greece, after 
being corrected of their formality and extravagance, were claimed as 
original natives of the land, where they were only re-born. But us the 
Egyptians never failed to remind the Grecians of their religious obli¬ 
gations to them, so does it appear from a very curious passage in Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, that the Ethiopians boasted to have similar claims on the 
gratitude of Egypt, ** For they say that the Egyptians arc a colony 
f^rom themselves, and that Osiris led the colony; meaning that the soil 
of Egypt is only the mud of Ethiopia; that their customs, particularly 
with respect to the funerals of the kings, are alike; and that the shapes 
of their statue^and the forms of,their letters are Ethiopian—for of the 
two characters in use among the Egyptiansi that called the vulgar is 
learnt by all; while the sacred character is intelligible only to the 
priests, who learn it in mystery from their fathers; whereas all the 

* Ethiopians use this* character.” Thus, then, were hieroglyphics nothing 
more than the common written language of Ethiopia; and if this be 
true (as Diodorus seems to believe) there cun be no doubt respecting 
the origin of the religion. At an age so distant, that even the records 
of Memphis did not pretend to reach it, some Ethiopian conqueror had 
taught his worship and consecrated his language in Egypt.’—p. 179. 

Without pretending to decide the question of priority of civili¬ 
zation between the upper and the lower regions of the Nile, we 
have very little doubt at least of the eastern origin of the religion, 

the 
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the hieroglyphics, the institutions, the literature and science, such J 
as they were, of both the one and the other. We a^e not disposed' 
to lay more stress on etymological deductions than the particular 
cases seem to warrant, but we cannot help thinki^ that the sto¬ 
ried pyramids of El Belial f/Ac nia^i^j^both from the 

name and kind, be the legitimate offspring of Belus, tlie Ba¬ 
bylonian king, whose magnificent temple and gigantic statues 
answ'er in description to the temples and the monstrous figures 
of the Chinese and ^Tartarian Boudhs; and perhaps more re¬ 
motely allied to the great Baif, the ruins of whose sunken city’''^ 
may still be seen beneath the waves, and whose sculptured moun¬ 
tains are scarcely inferior to the best specimens of that species 
of Egyptian art. It is worthy of remark that Bualj Bt?/, or Pel is 
the ancient word throughout the east for all great buildings, and 
particularly pyrapiidal temples.*!- The more, Ihdeed, we know 
of central Asia, the stronger is our conviction, that we must there 
look for the origin of those superstitions which have spread them¬ 
selves over the plains of Asia, Europe, and Northeni Africa, and 
for an explanation of that wonderful coincidence of manners and 
opinions in the natives of the Nile, as described by Herodotus 
and other ancient writers. We may instance the metempsycho¬ 
sis ; the sacred languagd and sacred character of the priests; the 
pyramidal buildings still found in all those countries where the 
w'orship of Boudh prevails ; the sculptured mountains ; the em¬ 
blematic devices ; the shape of the pillar and the capital; the 
paintings which still exist on the walls of the Egyptian temples, 
and which represent most correctly the Hindoo countenance, or 
that of the cognate race of gipsies; the cycle of sixty years for re¬ 
gulating their chronology; the division of the zodiac into twelve 
signs, (an arbitrary division,) and the week into seven days, cor¬ 
responding with the number and assuming the names of the then 
known planets; the division of the people into privileged classes; 
the law' by which the son was compelled to follow^the profession 
of his father—these and other coincidences, not existing in na¬ 
ture, but of artificial contrivance, and consequently conventional, 
would seem to establish the opinioh of theu having all been de¬ 
rived from one common source! The division of the zodiac as it 
exists in Lassa, in Nankin, in the mouldering heap which once 
w'as Babylon,:}; in Benares, and on the ceiling of the ruined temple 

* Mahabiilipoor, near Madras. 

t Even our Guiliic word to build is supposed, as well as iroXic, to have its origin from 

hul. 

t Many of the signets engraved on cylindricai (pebbles, dug out of these heaps, con¬ 
tain figures which corresjioiid exactly with the signs of the zodiac* 

of 
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of Dendera,* would alone be sufficient to lead to this conclusion; 
but coupled with so many other coincidences, it places the kin¬ 
dred origin almost beyond a doubt. At the same time we are 
aware that there is no structure above ground in all the east, whose 
antiquity can Be compared with that of the Pyramids of Egypt; 
■nor will we take upon ourselves to say that the excavations of El- 
lora, Salsette, and Elephanta, or even of Mahabalipoor, are more 
ancient than that of Ipsambul; but the Sanscrit language, which 
in many of its roots, and in the whole of its mechanism, is jUreek, 
and which has imparted itself both to the ancient Teutonic dia¬ 
lects, and other European languages, is probably a monument of 
higher antiquity than any which remains of brick or stone, or even 
of excavated mountains; nor must w'e forget to w'hoin we owe 
those few w'onderful characters, falsely called Arabicy whose 
power extends beyond the comprehension of man, and whose in¬ 
exhaustible utility has been acknowledged in every corner of the 
habitable world. 

As to the question whether the arts and sciences of the East as¬ 
cended or descended the Nile, we can only trust to what ancient 
writers have left us on the subject; but w'heii we find many of 
those most worthy of credit t^iipposing the Ethiopians more an¬ 
cient than the Egyptians; sudi, for instance, us Herodotus, Strabo 
and Diodorus Siculus, who lived twenty centuries, or more, 
nearer to the period in question than ourselves, we may perliaps 
trust to them as the surest guides. 'I'he readiest way to Egvpt 
from the East is undoubtedly through Syria by Suez; but if w'e 
admit that navigation was at all known, the direct road from the 
Persian gulph, or from llabyloii by Jidda, and across the Hcd 
Sea, was just as likely to lead to the upper as to the lower part 
of the Nile. * 

Upon the whole we are certainly disposed to agree with our 
author in thinking, from the concurrence of his observations on 
the antiquities ol Ethiopia, w'ith the conclusions to be derived 
from historical evidence, * that the origin of the Eg\ ptian divini¬ 
ties, as well as that of their lemples and tombs, and of the 
sculptures, figures, and symb'ols, that cover them, may be traced 
to Ethiopia.’ Consistently with this conclusion he deems it indis¬ 
putable that the sculptured caverns of Gyrshe, of Derr, and of 
Ebsambul, are of higher antiquity than the columns of Tliebes, and 
that they have receiveil the gods of Ethiopia in their progress 
towards the North, or down the Nile. ‘ I believed at the time,’ 
he adds, * and do still believe, as far as-cun be judged from rude- 

unciciit utxl intfresting iiioiiiiinrht Ims bocii larricd jiwav liy llic French, 
e trust that wrnpiilous gcntietiiaii, (.'oiiiil «h- Furhiii, who <li-cltiiiiie«l so coiiscientiotisl^r 
on the spuiiatiuns of Milor Eigin/ will not foigoi to notice thi-, in )iis next publication. 
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nesl of masonry and sculpture, and from the mere etfect of time 
on colours, figures, and even the surface of the hard and solid 
rock, that the smaller of the two excavated temples at Djebel 
el Berkel is much the oldest that ever I saw; older by centuries 
than those of Nubia, or than the temple of Bacclyil by its side.* 

The ancient name of the spot where the ruins, of which we 
have been speaking, are situated, w'as at first supposed by our 
travellers to have been that of the celebrated Meroii, but thyy 
soon and very propeijy abandoned that idea. The conjecture is 
far more probable, that the ancient city of Napata occupied this 
site oil the banks of the Nile, a city w'hicli was fated at last to 
be overthrown by a iLonian (Petronius); and he accomplished 
its destiny so effectually, that the Evploratores of Nero, in their 
enumeration of the cities afterwards found by them in that coun¬ 
try, remark upon Napata, ‘ oppidum id purvurit inter praedicta 
solum.’ 

The other remains of antiquity mentioned by Mr. Waddington 
are of little imjiortancc. fJe vtas informed by I'rediani that, at 
a little distance from Meraw’e, he had^found four Corinthian pil¬ 
lars, with the cross on the capital, which are the hightest rem¬ 
nants of Christianity that have yet been discovered on the banks 
of the Nile. On the great island of Argo, iu Dongola, our tra¬ 
vellers found two colossal statues of granite, representing young 
men with thin beards, and with the coni-measure bonnets oit 
their heads, thrown dow'n and broken, but all the parts entire. 
They are about twenty-three feet high, and five feet across the 
shoulders. There was also a headless female statue up to the 
knees in the ground, and a fine block of gray granite, cut into 
four hippopotami; the female of black granite; * the others really 
look as white and cleai-, and as free from the injuries of time, as 
if they were now fresh from the hand ot the sculptor.’ Of the 
ruins of the temple of Soleb in Dar Mahass, Mr. Waddington 
says— • • 

‘The temple of Soleb afio^ds the liiihtest specimen I have seen of 
Ethiopian or Egyptian archite«tuie.* The sandstone of which most of 
the columns are composed is beautifuily*streakea \.4h red, which gives 
them, from a little distance, a rich and glowing tint. The side and 
posterior vvalls have almost entirely disappeared ; and the roof (for the 
adytum has been completely covered;) has every where fallen in, so 
that there remains no ponderous heap of masonry to destroy the edect 
of eleven beautiful and lofty columns, backed by the mountains of the 
Desert, or by the clear blue horizon. We were no longer contem¬ 
plating a gloomy edifice, where heaviness is substituted fur dignity, 
height for sublimity, and size for grandeur; no longer measuring a py¬ 
ramidal mass of stone-woik, climbing up to heaven in defiance of taste 
and of nature. Wc seemed to be at Segosta, at Phigalea, or at Sunium; 

where 
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where lightness, and colour, and elegance of proportion, contrasted \Vith 
^ the gigantic scenery about them, make the beauty of the buildings 
rapre lovely, and their durability more wonderful; there is no attempt 
in them to imitate or rival the sublimity that surrounds them,—they 
are content to bt the masterpieces of art, and therefore they and nature 
live on good terms together, and set off each other’s beauty. Those 
works of art that aim at more than this, after exhausting treasuries and 
costing the life and happiness of millions, must be satisfied at last to be 
caHed hillocks.’—p. 290. 

Our travellers are no naturalists: and this is not an age in 
which a graduate of one of our Universities will gain much credit 
for talking of crocodiles * apparently fifty feet long ;* or of * beau¬ 
tiful little green birds’ with red tails, and black birds with white 
ones; or fur dignifying the * sacred scavenger of the Nile,’ (vultur 
pcrcnopteros) with the name of ‘ eagle,’ and still less for bringing 
home one, of these well-known voracious and stinking creatures, 
as a curiosity! 

Mr. Waddington, we understand, has the reputation of being 
a good classical scholar; w'e cannot, however, say much in favour 
of his English. The style "of his book is certainly not precisely 
what wc might have expected; obscure in many places, slovenly 
in others, and now and then rather amusing from its infantine sim¬ 
plicity. There is, moreover, an awkward attempt at dramatic 
effect, by mixing up, in the w'orst French mode, the present and 
perfect tenses in die same sentence. We wish not, however, 
to dwell on minor blemishes, where there is really so much 
new and valuable matter; we only regret that a little more dis¬ 
cretion, and a more intimate knowledge of the people our tra¬ 
vellers had to deal w'ith, had not ensured them a wider range for 
an interesting discovery, which, we now fear, will be anticipated 
by M. Cailiaud, and the Cavaliere Frediani; neither of w'hom 
found any obstruction in following the Pasha’s army throughout its 
successful progress. Let us not be mistaken; our expression 
does not arise from any regret we should feel, that the nation, 
which has done so little for i^frican gjeography, should be the first 
to solve the problem of the course of the Niger, in preference to 
one W'hich has done and suffered so much, (though that, we con¬ 
fess, would be something); but chiefly, indeed, we may say, alto¬ 
gether, from the consideration that the information we may ex¬ 
pect to receive will be erroneous, and calculated only to deceive: 
and this we augur from the result of M. Caillaud’s proceedings 
in Egypt now before us; in which we are entertained w'ith figures 
of line large emeralds, starting out of their matrices, and extracted 
from an old sandstone quarry, which we are to consider as the 
emerald mines of the Ptolemies; and on the other side, we have 

a series 
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a sdies of beautiful (Jreciaii temples in the sides of mountains like 
so many sugar loaves, which we venture to say have no existence 
but on the imperial foolscap. Here too we have a map on 
which the western Oasis of Thebes is twisted round through 
more than one quarter of the horizon, the usurping the 

place of the west. Whether this arises from the ignorance of M. 
Caillaud, or of Drovetti who supplied him with the geographical 
sketch, or whether it was thus twisted round to suit the fancy pf 
M. J omard, to whom the getting up of the great volume was en¬ 
trusted, we pretend not to decide; but the fact is as we state it. 
'J'lic savans of Paris cannot here lay the blame on the engraver, 
as in the case of M. DnicnSf chef (hsinghiieurst who made Corn¬ 
wall and Devonshire change places* in his map of Plymouth 
Sound; as no inversion of the plate could place the west where 
the south ought to be. With such specimens of fhe joint labours 
of Messrs. J omard, Drovetti, and Caillaud on our table,'we con¬ 
ceive that we are fully warranted in saying w'e look forward to 
little sound, or correct information from the same quarter. 


Akt. Xr.— Ju Address tn the Members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, upon the ^^ecessit^ of Reforming our Financial System, 
and Estab/ishhig an F.fficient Sinking Fund for the Reduction 
of the National Debt; with the Outline of a Plan for that 
Purpose. By One of Themselves. London. 1822. 


most prevalent of all errors in reasoning upon the diffi- 
culties of the country, is the notion that they are to be ac¬ 
counted fur by some one cause; and that if the proposed cause be 
not of itself an adequate solution, we must reject it as wholly irrele¬ 
vant, and seek for sonm other explanation. Thus the cessation of 
war, the loss of our carrying trade, the lival manufactures of the con¬ 
tinent, the change in the currency, the abundance of our harvests, 
the importation of foreign corn, havjc all had their tprn; but it is 
now pretty generally felt, that our embarrassments arise from a 
roinbiiiation of causes, and the main dispute is concerning their 
comparative importance. • ^ 

That cause, which, to our judgment, has all along appeared to 
be by far the most powerful, is the alteration of the currency, first 
from gold to paper, and lately again from paper to gold. To this 
point, therefore, we shall on the present occasion chiefiy direct the 
attention of our readers; only beseeching them to give us credit for 
not being ignorant or regardless of the others, although we make 
little mention of them. We are the more inclined to this proceed¬ 
ing, because w’e are persuaded that, upon one part of the question, 
Uie quantum of depreciation in our paper currency, very material 

errors 
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errors still exist, and that they are sanctioned by a name of'’de- 
♦servedly high authority hi this department of science. 

Before, however, we enter upon the consideration of these mat¬ 
ters, it will be expedient to give a brief sketch of our financial 
difficulties. 

At the commencement of the late war with France, our unre¬ 
deemed debt amounted to 2^7;989>ld8/. bearing an interest of 
S,95*4,571 i.* At the cessation of the war in 1816, the unredeemed 
funded debt was increased to HlG,3l 1,939/. bearing an interest of 
above thirty millions, to which must be added an unfunded debt of 
44,543,668/.—total, 860,855,607/. The author of the pamphlet 
before us indeed states the amount of debt, January 5, 1816, at 
only 836,255,934/. and infers from thence, that during five years 
of peace, only 3,077,680/. of the principal debt have been paid 
off. What the authority for his statement is, does not appear: our 
own is taken from parliamentary documents. It appears from these, 
that on the 5th of January, 1822, the total amount of debt was 


Unredeemed funded debt.795,312,767 

Unfunded debt, including the quarterly deficiency of 

the consolidated fund. 41,593,034 


‘Total . ' . . . .€836',905,801 

Towards the reduction of this mass of debt, a surplus of five 
millions is provided, according to the last general statement of the 
finances laid before parliament; the result of which statement is, 
in round numbers, that our income may be reckoned at fifty-five 
millions, our expenditure twenty millions, the interest of our debt 
thirty millions. 

It is notorious also, that this income is raised in the midst of 
much clamour and discomfit, that the agricultural part of the 
community is impoverished and distressed; almost beyoud ex¬ 
ample ; and that no practicable relief is yet suggested, but that of 
ceasing to emjjS^loy a great part of the capital that has been invested 
in laud during the last twenty years. 

These doubtless are unpleasant truths. But the truth, however 
unwelcome, must *1)6 spoken. 'Wq have, indeed, renounced delusive 
theories; but the effects of those theories are not removed. In pro¬ 
portion as the speculative mists have rolled off, difficulties of a 
practical kind have thickened upon us. Our vision lias indeed been 
assisted; the sky has become clear, and the sun has shone out; but 
it is only to show us more distinctly the nature of the surrounding 
dangers. To us, w'e confess, there is neither room for hesitation, 
nor any reason to despond. But some sacrifice must be made. 


• Hamilton on the National Debt, p. 69. 
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p^lie fall of prices lias cuiisulerably lowered the hominal income/ 
of the couiiliy. We are still boiitid to pay about 30 millions an/ 
iiually to the public creditor^ now that every pound so paid is worth 
more in exchange of commodities than it was some years ago^ should 
wc therefore be justified in lessening the number o^spounds we pay ; 
or, according to the more usual practice of governments, in reducing 
the metallic value of the pound to that rate which it bore when 
depreciated, and thus keeping the same denominationy while ^we 
alter the valare of the thing ? 

Of the expediency of such a measure there can be no doubly 
provided it be just. lUit in order to treat the question fairly, some 
maleriai points must first be examined. 

If the difference between the former and the present value be a 
matter of fact, and not of ojiinion—if it be a thing not only un¬ 
doubted, but capable of exact measurement, it w«uld seem at first 
sight that no reasonable objection could be made to a mutual ad¬ 
justment between the debtor and creditor upon that |N’inciple. 
Admitting the debt to have been virtually contracted in gold, it may 
surely be discharged in gold ^ and no more of that conimodity can 
fairly be demanded by the creditor thuft be actually advanced to the 
debtor; i. e. no more than the value of that paper in wiiich ibu 
loan w'as ncgociatcd. ^ • 

But if the government, who were the borrowing party, denied 
that such was the nature of the transaction; if, at the time of bor¬ 
rowing the money, it expressly declared that the then price of gold 
was immaterial to the contract, and that the intrinsic value of the 
sum borrowed was not at all affected by that circumstance; if, in 
pursuance of this principle, it compelled every creditor, public and 
private, to accept a payment of bis due after the same rate—if in¬ 
dividuals were forbidden, under severe penalties, to resort to that 
mode of adjusting the value of the niouey that passed between 
fliem—is it allowable, upon any principle of right or justice, for 
the same governnteut, when it comes to discharge the debt, to 
plead that very difteieuce of value \<l'hii;b it denied before ? to take 
the benefit now of that comparisoij with the price of gold, winch it 
not only declared to be inifair and dehisive ll» n, but which it pro¬ 
hibited in all private dealings at t\^c same time i *Neitiier should it 
be forgotten that every loan during the war was contractctl under 
the express declaration of government, that payment should be 
made in gold within six months after the conclusion of peace. 

Periiaps it will be said, that how'ever inconsistent the language 
of government may he, yet its conduct is not in reality unjust, if it 
returns to the creditor the actual value of the sum borrowed. 
Grant it to be so w'ith the individual who lent his money under 
those circumstances. What then must have been the conduct of 
government to those who lent their money long before in full me- 
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s taUic value, and vlio have been compelled to receive the stipulated 
^terest after the reduced rate ? By the very same rule which proves 
\i Just to treat llhe later creditor as if money were depreciated, is 
the former creditor proved to have been unjustly used. The 
former lent his A\oney in gold, and you paid liis interest in paper— 
the latter lent his money in paper, and you grudge the payment of 
his interest in gold. Can it he endured that a party, making any 
pretensions to justice, shall thus blow hut and cold with the same 
mouth ? that it shall plead one rule of right when it borrows, and 
another when it has to pay ? If the claim of the new creditor be 
unjust, because what he lent was below the legal standard, how 
large an arrear is still due to the old creditor, who has been all 
along paid in the same degree below the legal standard, and who 
was even subjected to penal severities, if in his private dealings he 
dared to assert a •claim to more ? 

In this view of the case we have supposed it possible to distin- 
tinguish between the old and the new creditor—between him who 
lent his money according to the true standard, and him v\ho ad¬ 
vanced it after the depreciation of the currency. But the dis¬ 
tinction is impracticable. The * Adventures of a Guinea' defy 
all investigation. The loan of the year retains no individual dis¬ 
tinctive character. It is bought and sqld, and transferred from 
hand to hand; it is divided and re-imited in various proportions, 
and subject to an endless succession of owners ; so that any attempt 
to identify a single portion would be as vain as to iix a mark iipcm 
a w ave in a tempestuous sea. To say nothing of the continual fluc¬ 
tuation of that standard to which w'e are supposed to have a right to 
revert, and which never remained the same for a year, or hardly for 
a muntli together, during the depreciation of our currency. Shall it 
be to the standard of 1797, or of 1806, or 1810, or 1814, or any 
intermediate period that we are to return ? Or shall we seek to 
unravel and separate tiie several loans from the mass of our debt, 
and estimate them respectively, according to the prevailing standar<i 
of the year in ‘which they were raised ? The separation would he 
useless, if it were possible; unleijs we could identify also the pro¬ 
prietors of those loans, or tliejr representatives, w hich is manifestly 
out of the nature oY things. And even then all the private contracts 
of life would be left subject to the irregularity W'hich we should 
vainly seek to rectify in the public debt. 

Admitting it then to be impossible so to investigate the.se trans¬ 
actions as ti^iscover which portions of tlie debt might equitably be 
reduced, an# which ought to continue at the old standard, yet it 
cannot forja moment be allowed that, because of this impossibility, 
the hole should sufl'er an average reduction. It cannot, we say, 
be allowed upon any princi|>le, or with any colour, of justice or 
reason, bor let it be grunted that a debtor has a light so to re- 

trencli 
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trdich iiijt creditor’s claim : it is not Ins duty to do so. He m«v 
withhold what he does not owe; but he must pay what he does owe^^ 
It would, indeed, be a strange system of casuistry w'hich taught, 
that he is absolved from a positive engagement to one man, be¬ 
cause he cannot discharge it without doing more itfan he is hound 
to do to another. If a man has two duties before him, vrliich 
ho cannot reconcile wilii one another, before he abandons one 
Avholly, he may indeed well deliberate whether a compromise can¬ 
not be effected; bntjf, instead of two duties, he has a duty to 
perform on one side, and a right to exercise on the other;- and if 
the two things are so connected, that the right cannot be exercised 
without violating the duty, can it bear a question, which of the two 
is to be the guide of his conduct ? 

Hitherto the question has been argued on the Supposition, that 
the difference between gold and paper had been the sole measure of 
the depreciation of our currency during the Bank Kestriction; in 
which case something like a guide would present itself, supposing 
it were deemed both just, and expedient to relieve the public diffi¬ 
culties by lowering tlie standard. Here, however, a new field of 
inquiry opens upon us. It has been held, upon high authority,’'^ 
that the only criterion of •depreciation is to be sought in this dif¬ 
ference. 

In one sense, indeed, of the word depreciation^ the opinion 
may be admitted; that is, when we regard the absolute quan¬ 
tity of precious metal in a coin as constituting its value. In 
this sense of the word it is equivalent to debasement. But a dif¬ 
ference of this kind is soon discovered ; and however dishonest the 
practice may be of thus debasing the coinage, prices must ere long 
adjust themselves to the new value; and this correction once made, 
dealings will go on with as much precision and steadiness as before. 
The bank restriction did certainly cause a depreciation similar to 
this—with the additional inconvenience of the amouyt of that de¬ 
preciation being fiuctuating aud uncertain. Its maximum was at 
one time above twenty-five per cent. It was at the time of the 
Cash-payments Bill in IS 19 certainly not n- ;e than six or seven 
per cent, (some of the most respectable merchants examined say 
four per cent.) and at this moment it is entirely at an end. 

But wlieii the same quantity of sound unadulterated currency is 
found to represent a less quantity of commodities than it did before, 
that is, when prices are uniformly rising, when land an4 provisions, 
and merchandize and wages are all on the increase together, (sub¬ 
ject only to such relative inequalities as may occur at all times 

* IMr. Kicarclu is stalrd to lisive inttintnined this dortrine repeatedly in parliament, 
and to have given it as Iiis opinion, wlicn Mr. Peers hill pa&sei), that the ditference did 
not exceed fire per cent. 

9 - 
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among these things,) then we are sure that money is fallinofin 
^alue. Whatever we buy, the same sum exchanges for less this 
year than it did last year; and as there is no criterion by which the 
difference can be measured, no one knows but the diminution may 
be progressive il^letiuitely, or at least for many years to come. 

'rhat money is liable to this kind of depreciation we know from 
experience.* The ordinary and most intelligible cause is, that 
which depreciates all other commodities, an increased supply. 
Thus the produce of the American mines in the course of a cen¬ 
tury lowered the value of money in Europe nearly in the ratio of 
ten to one. The substitution of paper for coin has had a similar 
effect in the eighteenth century, even when that paper was con¬ 
vertible at the will of the holder into coin; and this substitute 
being once established, a scarcity ora plenty of paper will produce 
precisely the same effects with a scarcity or plenty of coin. 

But, in estimating the value of any commodity, we must not 
confine our attention to the increased or diminished supply. We 
must take an equal account of the degree of demand for it. Thus, 
if the wealth and traffic of a country are increasing, a greater quan¬ 
tity of money is wanted to afiswer the purposes of trade; and if 
only the same quantity is to be had, it will rise in value; or if a 
greater quantity is introduced,*-it will no^ necessarily fail in value, 
unless its increase exceed in proportion the increase of demand of 
it. It is of the nature of things also that this demand should go 
on increasing; for trade propagates itself: the production of one 
article stimulates the production of another; and money being 
wanted to carry on the business of commerce, there is no saying 
beforehand zehen the supply will become excessive, while trade is 
left to take its natural course. 

There is moreover a very material cause affecting the value of 
money, founded indeed on the same principle of relative supply 
and demand, but which is apt more than any other to escape the 

__ 4^ _ _ 

* Suoie writers (and probaltly Mr. Ricardo liiiiiscir. as quoted above, liiid the same 
ineaiiiiij;) make a |wiiit oT coiiliniiij' the word depreciation to ilie fir.M of the two senses 
here specified, and appropriate the plnase diminution of value to Ihc-oecond. It is a dis- 
tiiicluin wliieli Mr. Hui!etsson iiniCorniTy makes} and'as liis writings and spceclies have 
tended more than aity thing else to ciiliglAen tlie public mind u|ion this question, the 
greatest deference is due to bis authority. In the present article, however, that rule 
has not been observed} partly in compliance with established usage, whicli has lung 
applied the word depreciation to the change of value in money arising from the influx 
(rt'precious metals from Amrrica in the 16 th century, and partly because it is useful to 
arcustoni people to speak of money as a commodittf, aUer having been so long deluded hy 
a theory which deprived it of this essential character. At any rate, the distinction 
being thus broadly marked in tire outset, no confusion it is hoped cun arise from this 
use of the word ; for the whole of the subserpieiit reasoning is built upon the principle, 
that a fall in the value of money was caused by the suspension of cash payments, not 
merely by changing imperceptibly the legal standani, but by making a less quantity 
answer all the purposes of a greater, in the commerce of life. 

observation 
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oblervalioii of men ; nor indeed do we know that Hume or Smith,’ 
or any writer of that age, has noticed it—we mean, the art of 
transacting the same business with less money. This is precisely 
equivalent to multiplying its quantity; and as this ait of economising 
the circulating medium improves rapidly with theftinprovement of 
commerce and of society, it more than counteracts the increased 
demand for money arising from that cause, and of course dimi¬ 
nishes its value. The introduction therefore of paper by means of 
banks has not only scufar swelled the mass of circulating medium 
in the world, but has contributed still more to sink its value-by the 
great additional facilities it has given to the practice of this eco¬ 
nomy ; for the paper itself being in elOfect a valuable commodity, it 
becomes an object of care and conirivance to make it go as far as 
possible; and when trade'is brisk and credit sound, new expedients 
arc continually devised for that purpose. 

In a rude state of society all proprietors find it necessary to 
keep a hoard of specie, greater or less, at home. Ileiilers of land, 
and all those who have stated payments to make, must begin early 
to lay by a store, which accumulates gradually till the day of pay¬ 
ment comes. In this manner, perhaps one-third or one-half of the 
s[)ecie of a country so circumstanced is at all times bound up, and, 
for any purposes of traded rendered wholly useless. But when, by 
means of banks, these private hoards are set at liberty, there is so 
far an increased supply of money; and a proportionate fall in its 
value may be expected. This kind of depreciation goes on increas¬ 
ing precisely in the same ratio in which means are discovered of 
carrying on the intercourse of life with less currency. What these 
compendious methods arc, and how greatly they have been increased 
of late years, is now well known. The clearing-house in London, 
by which the relative claims of banks upon eiich other are settled, 
often by a sum nut equal to an hundredth part of such transactions, 
is the most prominent example. The same method is adopted 
among country banks in the sameatown or district ^iaiid the effect 
in diminishing the quantity of circulating medium required between 
them is proportionably great. * 

The country banks in Somersetshire had ar(ived at the same 
improvement with the London banks, in the establishment of a 
central clearing-house, at w'hich all their claims were periodically 
adjusted. Thus, instead of perpetually sending their paper to and 
fro, to answer their mutual demands in full, they discharged them 
jit stated intervals by the payment of a small balance; and in the 
mean time the paper no longer required for these uses might be 
advantageously employed in other ways. In short, the extent and 
importance of these expedients cannot be better described than in 
the words of Mr. Haldimand, when examined by lira Committee 
over w'hich Mr. Peel presided. 

Q 3 
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‘Qtf.—What proportion do you conceive the usual deposit of filnk 
W England note,s in the coders of the private hankers bears to tlie quan¬ 
tity of specie they used to bank upon ? 

*A. —I should think they keep a smaller proportion of deposits by 
them now than tjjpy did formerly. Every day some new economy oi 

inoifey is devised.I do not think that the transactions in 

the city of London have increased more than is compensated by the 

increased economy in the use of hank notes.I do not allude 

to the clearing-house in Lombard-street; hut I mean to say, that every^ 
day we jfind new means of econ<rmy in the vse of bank-notes.*—Minutes oj 
Evidence, p. 39* 

But again, the increased rapidihf and ease with which paper 
circulates enables any given quantity to perforin the function of a 
greater quantity of coin.* It is not only’by keeping cash accounts, 
and thus making book-entries answer all the ends of casli pay¬ 
ments,t that baiils lessen the demand for money, and thus lower 
its value; but the money they actually issue circulates more qaickfj/ 
than the same amount of coin could possibly do. Passing as it 
does more readily from hand to hand, it comes round again sooner 
to the same (layer, and a less quantity is therefore sullicient to 
carry on the same number of transaction^. 

What is thus undoubtedly ti nt’ among individuals, however uiiper- 
ceived by them at the time, is acknowledged by intelligent bankers 
to be the rule of their on n (iractice. 

‘We generally find, (says Mr. Stuckey, in his evidence before the 
Committee,) that if we have ‘20,000/. in circulation, 1,000/. is ample 
in the country to answer any demand in Hank of Englanii paper. 'I'iie 
communication with London is now so immediate and rapid, that any 
very large amount of Bunk of England paper is found by experience to 
be unnecessary; certainly short of the amount which it w'uuld have 
been thought prudent to have kept thirty years ago.’— Commons Report, 
p. 245. 

And not only is the rapidity of circulation equivalent in effect to 
an increase of the circulating .medium, but, as Mr. Ricardo ex¬ 
presses it in his evidence, * confidence and credit are substitutes 
for currency and thus various- causes are acting in [lowerful 
combination at the same tiiqe, and conspiring directly towards the 
same result. The principle of summon dcposdt, wiiich relieves 
individuals from keeping each a separate hoard, being repeated by 
banks between themselves, like the raising of powers, or the suc¬ 
cessive multiplication oi‘ a number by itself, abridges tbc detail of 
transactions, and makes the exponent of those numbers answer ^11 
the purposes in calculation upon a large scale, which in a ruder 

* 3«c lVlr..li'vjiig’!i and Air. Tuoke’s evidence belore tlie aaiue CuiiiinitU*c, nn. 

131, 132. 

t Nearly Ih« wlioie revenue of SuiiierMtfiliirc is> paid by checques in London, Mr. 
Stuckey’* eviilence, p. 24-4. 
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9t4gc uf society the actual numbers in full tale arc required to per-' 
foriii. It is impossible in theory to prescribe « limit to thefc 
operations. In practice we know there must be a limit,—a limit 
more or less removed from the first step in the process, according 
to the change of circumstances, and the state of variable atmos* 
phere in which commerce lives. It should be remembered too, 
that, when brought to this state of artificial refinement, the coimiier- 
cial system is much more delicate and sensitive, more liable te be 
fieranged by 'sudden accidents and even slight changes, than when 
constructed upon a simpler model. Like those half animal half 
vegetable substances, which in a warm and tranquil medium deve- 
lopc and extend their fibres even the remotest particles, com- 
inercc ought also to possess the power of quick contraction upon 
the approach of a storm, and should never indulge in that expan¬ 
sion farther than is justified by the probability*of a continuance of 
those favourable circumstances which called it forth. How far 
this prudential vigilance has been lulled asleep by the bank re¬ 
striction system, it is not our present purpose to inquire. We are 
speaking now of the many causes of.depreciatiun to which money 
is exposed even in a legitimate and healthy state of things. 

It is to this state of tilings that ]\^r. lliiskisson’s remarks apply, in 
a speech on the agricultrtral question early in the present session; in 
which he carefully distinguishes, as we have done, between that dc- 
|)reciation which is a departure from the standard, and that general 
full in the value of money, w'hich may be result of various causes. 
Nothing can be clearer or more consistent with the doctrine we 
have been endeavouring to illustrate than his statement. Indepen¬ 
dent of natural causes, such as an increased supply of the precious 
metals, * every contrivance,’he says, ‘ w'hich tends to economize 
their use, or to provide a substitute for them in the shape of volun¬ 
tary credit, tends to diminish the value of money. A diminution of 
value from these causes, involving no injustice to any one, is at¬ 
tended with great benefits to the community. Mitch of the pros¬ 
perity of England, since the beginning of the late reign, may be 
ascribed to the legitimate contrivances, by which this diminution 
w'as gradually effected and extended, in all ihf various modes of 
verbal, book, and circulating ci^dits.’ 

To those causes, then, w'hich have been already enumerated 
must be added one to which Mr. Baring justly attributes much, 
both in his evidence before the Committee, and in his more recent 
speeches in Parliament,—namely, that the consciousness of being 
able to procure it is equivalent olten to the actual possession. 
Upon this consciousness solid transactions of great extent are con¬ 
tinually built; aiul if prices rise, as we know they do, with compe¬ 
tition, how greatly aic they enhanced, when almost any man of fair 
character and prospects is an equal competitor with the actual pos- 

Q 4 sessoi 
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sessor of money! Indeed, as this class arc generally more sanguine 
iVi their dealings, having really less at stake, the competition is even 
more active than if it lay between an equal nuiiiher of real 
capitalists. 

Every one r^iembers with what facility a farmer some years 
ago obtained advances from country banks, not upon actual depo¬ 
sits, but upon his crops or his cattle, before they could be brought 
to market. The t ffect, loo, has a tendency to increase indefinitely. 
For when prices are rising, the country banks make their issues 
more freely, because they have mure confidence in their bor¬ 
rowers and thus a reciprocal action takes place,—the issue of 
paper tending to increase tin; price, and the increase of price en¬ 
couraging the issue of paper. Hut a vicious circle of this kind 
cannot roll on for ever. There must be a limit some time or 


other,—either in* tile recal of that credit which has no siifHcient 
basis, or in the perpetuation, by law, of that reduced value of 
money, which in its origin was optional; and thus making the old 
proprietor of money suflFer, to uphold the sanguine speculations of 
others, in whose dealings ]ic bad no share. 

To the causes w-hlch, under the late system, have conspired to 
reduce the value of money, may be added, what we take to be an 
indisputable fact, that the disposition to lu>ard paper is not near so 
strong as it is to hoard gold. A much smaller quantity, therefore, 
of the circulating niediiiin has remained in a dormant stale ; and, 
being kept in constant activity, has had the same effect as a mul¬ 
tiplication of the quantity. Still we do not propose this as a com¬ 
plete enumeration of the causes which have led to a rise of prices 
during the lust twenty-five years. War itself is an enormous con¬ 
sumer, and government is of all customers the best. When sixty 
or seventy millions were annually spent with a profusion that is 
DOW' not denied, the effect must of necessity appear in a general in¬ 
crease of prices. In proof of which we would refer to a curious 
and instructivctcxtract from Darcnant, which the author of the 
Letters to Mr. Peel has produced as remarkably applicable to the 
present state of things. 

* Now the peace i,s concluded,*'the call from abroad for all our com¬ 
modities, which has hitherto held iq> their price, perhaps may cease; 
and if this should happen (as there is reason to think it will) things of 
our own growth must immediately sink in value, vnless money can be 
made to circulate in the country : for gold and silver being the measure 
of trade, all things are dear or cheap, as that sort of wealth is wanted 
or ftbounding. And in all countries of the world, where money is rare 
and scarce, the product of the earth is cheap; as for instance, in Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, the northern Jiingdoms, Germany, and most parts of 
Asia and America. 


• Sfc Mr. Llu^’d’s evidence, p. 171; niid Mr. Uurncy’s evidence before llic Lords’ 
('oiiisuittee, p. 93. 
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®No\v if the proiluct of the Innd shouUl sink in its vahic, it must na- ’ 
turally ensue, that the rents of LLnglaiul, and price ofjand, will fall 
the same proportion. For the great stock that was subsisting in credit, 
and the great sum of money that cfrculated about the kingdom, did 
chietly fix so high a price upon land, and all its prodj^cc; and if peace 
should diminish this price (as perhaps it will) land and its rents will 
hardly recover their former value till money can be made to circulate, and 
till credit is revived. And if there should be a want of specie, and of 
credit, the taxes cannot answer, and there must be a decrease iis all 
the kings revenues.’— Davenant on the Trade and Revenues of England, 
p. 52. A. D. 1698 . 

This treatise was written just after the conclusion of a long and 
expensive war w'ilh France; during which, as the author observes, 
an ubunduiit paper currency had circulated in the country, and had 
raised the prices of all articles. The only essential difference be¬ 
tween that ease and the present is, that that paper currency was sus¬ 
tained by credit, and t)urs by larc. liven in that case, where the 
exigency was less, the expedient of lowering the standard of the 
coinage 20 percent, was proposed by Mr. Lowndes, in his Kepoit 
to the Lords of the Treasury, for the purpose of keeping up prices; 
a measure which was only prevented by the superior influence of 
Mr. I^oekc. That there should b« advocates therefore for the same 
expedient now', when ihb evil exists in a much greater degree, ean- 
not be a mailer of wonder; but w'C feel very confident that there is 
siiflicient public virtue and principle to reject it whenever it may 
be proposed. 

Having thus enumerated the principal causes by which money 
is at all times liable to be depreciated, it conics next in older to 
treat of the great aggravation of those causes produced by the 
Hank licstrictioii. It is the opiniou of Mr^ Ricardo, that the dif¬ 
ference between paper and gold may at all times be regarded as 
the measure of depreciation. Jt w as this opinion which seems to 
have induced Pailiament in 18^0 to pass the Rill for resuming 
cash-payments with so much alacrity, under-rating, as it then ap¬ 
peared to us, the difficulties iiivolved in the measure, and w'hich 
the author of the letters be fore-mentioned to Mr. Peel, anticipated 
as necessary concomitants of flie remedy, if the nature of the 
disease was such as the advisers of that Bill admitted it to be. 
The mistake seems to have arisen from regarding the difficulty only 
as it related to the Bank of Kngland. 'i'he discount of bank 
paper at that time was not more, perhaps it was even less, than 
five per cent.; and for some time past it has been at no discount at 
all. If this difference of value therefore was the only obstacle to 
cash-payments, there was good reason for returning without delay 
to the ancient legal currency of the realm. 

But the real difficulty lay in the change which would necessarily 

bo 
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be iiitroditced into all existing vnntrncls, —a rliange, moreover^ of 
much greater i^iagnitiide tliaii was expressed by tlie llieii discount 
of bank paper. If indeed w e regard progressive increase of price 
showing itseif.in all commodities, as the index of depreciation in 
that larger sensd^f the word before explained, we must undoubtedly 
have recourse to some other criterion than the difference between 
bank paper and gold for an explanation of this fact. That this in¬ 
crease was progressive from the year 1797 to 1814, siibject only 
to such ffnetuations as arise out of the nature of the respective com¬ 
modities, is fresh in the recollection of all who arc old enough to 
remember the former period; and that it was not accompanied liy 
a grow'ing difference in the v^lue of bank paper and gold is also 
certain. 

Tor the more perfect establishment, however, of this point, 
upon which so iiiVich depends, it may be well to exhibit a tabic of 
prices, collected from the tables printed in the Parliamentary Re¬ 
ports on this subject, reserving gold for the last column. It will be 
remembered that I7^> \Ok<I. is the Mint price of an ounce of 
gold; so that all above that sum may be regarded as the difference 
between bank-paper and gold,—a difference very inconsiderable 
till the year 18 lU, although the price of fabour and of the necessa¬ 
ries of life rose during the same period seventy or eighty^ and in 
some articles more than cent, per cent. 

Contract Prices in the Royal Iloyntal at Grecmc'ich. 
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I’lom ll»e year 1810 ihe price of gold rose considerably, as 
iiieusiitcd in Bunk paper, till the year 1814. In 18,11 the Bullioi^ 
Connnittee sat, which recommended in vain the litiiitHtion of Bank 
issues, in order to correct this disparity. The Bunk increased in¬ 
stead of diiiiinishing its issues till 1816, when, upgis a sudden con¬ 
traction, nearly to the extent of three millions, prices of all kinds 
fell, and the price of gold again came dow'ii nearly to a level with 
the M int price. The embarrassment caused by this contraciion 
induced the Bank a^nin to extend its issues in the latter end of 
1817; the effect of which measure w'as instantly felt in a corre¬ 
sponding increase of prices, so as to prove beyond contradiction 
the intimate connexion between the two things,—a connexion 
which is, we apprehend, at this time not disputed. The only dis¬ 
pute is, w'hether the price of gold, when at a level with paper, be 
always a proof that the currency is not depreciufedf or, to use a 
tern: less ambiguous, that it is not excessive. 

If it hr a proof, we must account for the increase of prices ex¬ 
hibited in the preceding table from some other cause than the 
Bunk restriction. And yet the constant and invariable connexion 
t»f increase of price with the Bank restriction is a forcible proof of 
such a relation as that oPcause and effect subsisting between the 
two phenomena. The near approach of the termination of that 
restriction has produced a fall of prices, greatly exceeding the dif- 
feience between pu|)er and gold ; thus still further corroborating 
that connexion, and proving almost demonstratively to our judg¬ 
ment, that the prices from 1797 to 1810 w'ere to a certain degree 
artificial, and that the comparison of paper with gold during that 
period did not afford a test of their real amount. 

It is however so bold a thing to differ from Mr. Ricardo on a 
point of political economy, that some closer investigation of tlic 
matter is advisable than under any other circumstances it would 
seem to call for. in maintaining; then, that our paper currency 
was permanently depreciated below what was indicated by tlie 
price of gold, it is necessary to bear in mind the extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances under which this plienon>cuon tOvA ulace. 

The government had in fact^iut an end to the use, and conse¬ 
quently to the demand for gold in this country ; for its use in oriia- 
mentai work is confessedly tritliiig compared with the demand for 
it as a circulating medium. Now' this last demand W’as by the 
Bank Restriction Act entirely extinguished. There was absolutely- 
no market for the commodity in Bngiand. Accordingly the tables 
exhibited b«'.fore the Parliumeiitury Committees often ptesetit a 
blank under this aiticle for many years together,—for instance, 
from 17‘19 to 1804, and again from IBOd to 1809. The only mo¬ 
tive 
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tive for purchasing it must be to send it abroad as an article of 
yConinicrce; fpr ollierwise, in the ordinary course of trade, it could 
never be expected to conic here. It was the merchant only, and he, 
too, as trading between two foiei^n countries, that eoidd be at all 
concerned in it^. In private dealings at home it could have no 
place. Its price then is to be compared with the price of cotton, 
hardware, or any other commodity intended for a foreign market; 
and according to the profit likely to accrue from the inxestment, a 
merchant would employ his capital in the purchase of one commo- 
dity rathei than another. 

Ill following np this view of the subject, we must carefully ex¬ 
clude all reference to the Mint standard of our countiy. The price 
of other articles w'as measured, not by the /cgilimate, but by the 
actual currency of the country ; and in considering how best to 
employ his capital, a inereiiant would have to compare the pi ice 
of gold, as measured in the same manner. It is nolliiiig to him if 
the paper has departed from the standard of Cjcorge 111. any more 
than from that of Kdward Ill. It is the profitable employment of 
it W'jth w hich alone he is coiiceiaicd; and if in the purchase of co¬ 
lonial produce, or of manufactured goods, he can tnin it to betler 
accountthan in the purchase of bullion, in that wa) it will be em¬ 
ployed. The difference betw een the Imying and si Hing pi ice is 
the rule of his proceedings; and if this difference be greater upon 
other articles than upon gold, of course he w'ill trade in these, and 
gold W’ill be neglected. 

Ill comparing the price at w'hich he buys at home with tliat at 
which ho sells abroad, account must be taken of the respective 
values of the two cuirencies. And iicre, in fact, resides the whole 
difficulty of the problem. While the law prohibited the measuring 
of our currency by gold and silver, it was impossible to apply any 
standard by wbich to ascertain its value. If the law had said, 
every pound shall in future have onc-fifth less of the precious me¬ 
tals than it h:|d before, we should have been able to estimate the 
degree of depreciation precisely. Thus when Louis XIV. low'ered 
the standard of his coinage, and compelled the livre so debased to 
be taken in all .payments as if its value remained the same, the dif¬ 
ference W'as soon discovered; and prices, as well as foreign ex¬ 
changes, were gradually adjusted to the new value of the coin. But 
in our own case no such criterion w'as applicable. 'Fhc law de¬ 
clared that the paper pound was equivalent to the metallic pound; 
and although the public knew' it was not equivalent, and the metal 
had, in consequence of that difiference of value, all left the country, 
yet it W'as impossible to employ that test which, in the case of a 
debased coinage, is immediately applied. 

This, it must be observed, was a state of things without pre¬ 
cedent 
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cctjcnt in the civili/etl world;—without precedent, we repeat, inas- 
iiiucli as it was made penal by Iav\' to distiiip[uish between paper and 
specie in any private dealing. It is fallacious, therefore, to appl/ 
that inode of reasoning to it which belongs to another hypothesis. 
Our paper might have been sometimes equal, some^jiAes even more 
valuable than the coin it professed to represent, or it might have 
been fifty or sixty per cent, less valuable. It was impossible,ze’iVA 
such a law in force j after all the coin had left the country, to ascer¬ 
tain the point. * 

The only way by which its value could be judged of was through 
the medium of the exchange. But, in ordt*r to make the exchange 
serve as an index of this value, we must pre-siippose the balance 
of payments to be accurately known ;^ust as we must pre-suppose 
tlic intrinsic value of the currency to be accurately known, in order 
to serve as an index of the balance of payments. One of these 
points must be fixed, in order to mark the variations of the other. 
If both arc in motion, and that motion irregular, as was the case 
during tlie paper system, it is idle to think of determining the state 
of one by a reference to the other. 

• 

But though we are precluded from using any accurate standard, 
yet w'c are not without the mcansbof approximating to the truth. 
Wc know', for instance, lliat when the commerce of a country is in 
a high degree of prosperity, the balance of payments is in favour of 
that country; and this balance is, in the regular state of the cur¬ 
rency, indicated by a rise in the exchange. Now' it is undeniable 
that, during the greater part of that period of w hich we are treating, 
the trade of the country was in a state of unexampled prosperity. 
Never w'ere our manufactures more active, nor our shipping more 
employed. It is needless to dwell upon a fact so notorious. Yet 
during almost the whole of that period, the exchanges were nomi¬ 
nally unfavourable. In 1810 the depression was so great as to in¬ 
dicate a loss of twenty-five per cent, or more with Hamburgh. Yet 
no check had been given to our commerce. On tlife contrary, the 
only complaint heard was of the practice of overtradings encou¬ 
raged by the extraordinary profits realized in almost every branch 
of trade. ^ * • 

Here then was a demonstrative proof that the alteration lay in 
our currency, though to what extent could not be ascertained. The 
flow of wealth tow'ards this country in payment for the immense 
export and carrying trade which we exercised, must, notw'iihstand- 
ing the remittances to our armies, have turned the balance greatly 
in our favour. Those remittances indeed, and the confiscation of 
English merchandize by the edicts of Buonaparte, must certainly 
have operated on the exchange precisely as so much debt due to a 

foreign 
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foreign counti^; but'they cannot have countervailed our prodigious 
trade so far us to carry the balance to the other side of the accunnt. 
VVheii the exc'hange, therefore, was 15 or 20 per cent, nominally 
against us, it was probably often 8 or 10 per cent, realty m our 
favour: and cfu^ng all this time, gold was not more a criterion of 
the degree of depreciation than any other commodity. Hud gold 
remained the substance of our ciiriency, any excess would speedily 
Iravc been corrected by its being drained off to other countries ; but 
wh*eii the currency itself possessed no value as an article of trade, 
no such correction could be used : and its excess, finding no outlet, 
naturally showed itself in a permanent and iiitiversal increase of 
prices. 

It is true that increase of {Prices in any particular place does not 
necessarily imply that the intrinsic value of its currency is lessened. 
It is often necessary to pay a premium for a bill payable in that 
place where it will purchase less of the commodities of life than it 
would where the bill bears premium : as for instance, if a person, 
resident in Wales or in Cornwall, wishes to pay a sum of inonev in 
London. 'J'iii.s will immediately become apparent, if W'e call to 
mind the elementary principles on which the doctrine of cxciianges 
is founded. It is not the expectation of profit which induces a mer¬ 
chant to pay a premium in remitting nionej to another country, but 
tlie necessity he is under of making a payment there. If there is much 
money, for instance, due from Hamburgh to London, there is a 
competition among merchants for the purchase of bills tipon 
Loudon, because that is the readiest way of remitting money, and 
of course those bills w'ill bear a premium, Hut it by no means 
follows that tiic money, if actually paid in London, would be more 
valuable there than in Hamburgh—that is, that it would purchase 
mure of the coniuiodities of life. On the contrary, in a populous, 
thriving and iiuliistrioiis* state, where the arts arc fiourisiiing and 
the system of life voluptuous and expensive, it will naturally com¬ 
mand less of those commodities. It will in one sense be of less 
value, although'it will be more'in demand. Nowit is towuids 
such countries that the stream of cjomnicrcc mituraiiy sets : and wt; 
conclude, therefore, that even when our exchange was at the lowest, 
yet the hulnuce of payments was g,''eatly in our favour, and that the 
discount arose from tiie excess of our currency; because it is noto- 
I'ions that Kngland was then a vast emporium of all trading nations 
—that it was the great seat not only of commercial payments but 
i>f the expenditure of government—that it was, in short, at that lime, 
what Linnaeus once emphatically said of luondon, punctum saliens 
in vitello or his —the centre of life, energy, and ciiterprize in the 
social world. 

Supposing then that the Hank had carefully regulated their 
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issii^ by tlie price of bullion, tbe exchange ^(’Ollld have been in- 
deeif nominally at par; but that par would have been no surer 
proof that the currency was not depreciated from excess, than the* 
discount was the full measure of its depreciation, when that discount 
did not arise from the ordinary mercantile cause, the balance 
of payments being against ns. We should still have to add ail tliat 
which would hfive been premium, had things been left to take their 
natural course, in order to find the full amount of tlie depreciation. 
Thus, even had tlie bank been so managed, there would still ha\^% 
been a considerable irrerease of prices, arising from the several 
causes before enumerated—causes rendered more powerfid and in¬ 
tense by the bunk restriction than they would have been if left to 
themselves : and upon a cessation of tifose causes with tlie conclu¬ 
sion of the war, a great pressure miist have been fell from the fall 
of prices iiccessaiily accompanying that event. The same thing 
has in fact been felt, to a considerable degree, on the continent of 
Europe, and in the United Slates. The great consumer war being 
withdrawn, a want of custom is instantly perceived in all the depart¬ 
ments of trade and agriculture. Add to which, the slops taken by 
Austria and Russia to restore their metallic currency have raised the 
value of the precious metals throughout Europe, and of course 
contributed still more to the rcdiiclinn of prices. 

Allowing however for all this, there is still in our own case a 
greater disparity between the old and the new prices than took 
place after the American w'nr, or than can have taken place in any 
other state—a dispaiity arising from that excess in the currency 
which, as we have all along contended, the Bank Restriction must 
necessarily have produced, even if the market price of bullion had 
not exceeded the mint price. The way in which a vast increase of 
currency is rapidly geiierntcd, whenever commerce is in u fiourisli- 
ing state, has been already described; and the angnieuta/ion to ex¬ 
cess of all those expedients, consequent upon a compulsory paper 
system, lias been also adverted to, as an inevitable effect of that mea¬ 
sure, however impracticahie it may*be to estimate vtith precision 
the share it contributed to the coiiynon result. 

While the Bunk of England was uiilimiled in its issues, while the 
• doctrine prevailed that bills issued ypon real merciintiic transactions 
could not be excessive; disregarding altogether the increase of 
price which that very issue promoted, and thus reasoning conliiiii- 
aliy in a circle,—there is no absolute criterion by which the depre- 
t;ialion of that time cun be measured. If we refer to a comparison 
of prices before and after that measure, we are told that the trade 
and wealth of the country had increased in the mean time, which 
is undeniably true. It is also true, that many of those causes W'ere 
in constant activity, which wc have been demonstrating in deiuH, 
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as conromitnnls on iho improvement of commerce in its tialnral 
stale, siui) as, new modes of compendious payment, and credit'sub- 
*^stitutcd ill the place of payment. Although we cannot therefore 
estimate the precise share this measure had in augmenting the com¬ 
mon result, yet that it must have contributed powerfully towards 
it, is proved ndt only by theory, but by the testimony of the most 
intelligent practi(‘al men, who were examined upon that question, 
particularly by Mr. Baring, whose evidence before'the two Com¬ 
mittees on Cush J*iiyiiients is a most valuable document in the 
hands of all students in political economy. The substance of their 
iiiforination may be recapitulated in the following manner. 

1. In the first jdace, ihe entire banishment of specie, and the 
universal adoption of paper as the inediiiin of commerce, was un¬ 
doubtedly a consequence of that measure: which further led to the 
universal practice of those expedients for economising money 
which only partially prevail in a mixed currency; that is, only so 
far as it consists of paper; since it is by means of paper, as we 
have already seen, that these contrivances are carried into effect. 

2. Secondly, there is less temptation to hoard paper, than there 
is to hoard specie. It is therefore alw'ays drawn from its hiding- 
place, and circulates freely in the markqt. 

3. Thirdly, In such a systpm, country banks find a less stock 
necessary to answer demands, than they A^ould keep if liable to pay 
in specie. In the former case, one in twenty is deemed sufficient; 
in the latter, one-fifth, or perhaps one-fourth, w'onld be the safe 
proportion. The moral certainly a banker feels, that he shall not 
be called upon to discount his ow'ii notes, is a strong temptation to 
issue them to the utmost practicable extent. He sets all the can¬ 
vas his vessel will carry—more than in common prudence he would 
do, if there were any apprehension of a coming gale. But the 
Bank Restriction was a kind of security against all sudden and un¬ 
expected movements—a sort of monsoon, which, after passing one 
session of parliament, he was sure would continue to the next—and 
while that lasted, nothing w'as likelv to‘ happen that could disturb 
his course. 

4. Fourthly, All the merchants examined agree in stating, that 
country paper increased with the increase of Bank paper. If, there¬ 
fore, the liank Restriction was ifie cause of excessive issues from 
the Bank, a fact which is at thij time hardly open to dispute, it 
rtnist be charged with producing that excessive issue of country 
paper also, w liich w'as an invariable concomitant of the other. 

5. Fifthly, It has been already observed, that the power of pro¬ 
curing money, if wanted, is tantamount to the actual possession. 
To use a scholastic phrase, money in^jossc is equivalent for all 
purposes of trade to money in esse. It gives an equal sjnrit of en- 
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ter|>ri^e to the buyer, and when tiiat powei’ is become notorioii'?, 
equal confidence to the seller. Now it cannot be doubted tluii 
this hynothelual wealth was greatly augmented by the .system of the 
Btmk Kestriction. If the Bank was always ready lo.discount bills 
upon real mercantile transactions—if country banks, in imitation 
of this example, did the same, not only were transactions entered 
into, which without such facility never could have taken place, but 
numerous contracts were effected for which actual payment was not 
required at the time, and was in fact never made; other transact 
tions, in the mean time, having taken place, which either directly or 
indirectly had the effect of balancing these—thus performing willi- 
out regular book-entries, the very qflice of & bank ; the seller 
building as securely upon the credit of the buyer (a credit never 
actually put to the test) as upon his tangible property. 

If w'c have succeeded in making onr view of \he subject tho¬ 
roughly understood, the late depreciation of the currency is resolv¬ 
able into three component ))arts. 

The IMRST is the difference between the market and the mint 
price of gold. This head is capable of being defined with precision. 
Kven when at the highest, it never constituted the whole of the de¬ 
preciation. During the greater part of the w'ar, it rarely exceeded 
7 per cent, and for the last twelvemonth or more, it has ceased 
altogether. 

The SECOND is that portion which arose from the natural effect' 
of a great war expenditure, and a rapidly increasing trade, favoured 
by temporary circumstances highly propitious to our commerce. 

The TiiiRj) is the effect which a compulsory paper system has 
had in heightening all those expedients to which a prosperous state 
of society naturally gives birth, for economising the circulating 
medium, bringing the whole of it into activity, and multiplying it 
virtually by the substitution of credit for currency. 

'J'he EiKST of these will probably soon find, if it has not already 
fouKd, its remedy in the resumption of cash pay mentsi>y the bank— 
a thing that might always have been effected without much diffi¬ 
culty, as far ns the bank is concertied. 

The SECOND and THIRD have been usuuily confounded toge¬ 
ther in the views commonly takeu*of this subject. But it seems to 
be of the greatest importance to recognize the distinction, althougli 
we may not be able to adjust the respective shares they have in the 
compound effect. According to our view of the matter, it is the 
hinge upon which the whole question turns. For (excepting what 
arose from the war expenditure^ which cannot of course revive un¬ 
less war revives) all the embarrassment which is attributable to the 
SECON D only may fairly be regarded as of a temporary nature. It 
is of the very essence of commerce to be liable to such fluctuations. 

voE. xxvii. NO. 1,111. It The 
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The transilion from war to peace, and from a stale of unbounded 
eontideiice to one of caution and mistrust, naturally causes a re¬ 
action, as unfriendly to coniiiierce nliile it lasts, as the growth of 
that credit and confidence was an evidence of its prosperity. here 
is, however, in the nature of things, a tendency to recover the posi¬ 
tion thus lost, if nothing adverse happens: and thus far we are in 
fact only suffering in common with the other trading nations of the 
wprld. Some time also must be allowed for the discovery of new 
channels of trade, in place of those which are no longer profitable ; 
and for the transfer of capital from one brunch of commerce to 
another. 

Kut it is a fallacious hop^to expect that any rccoveiy will ever 
be n)ade of that rate of prices, which was eftected by the th i ii i> 
cause. Noliiing, indeed, but a repetition of the same injurious 
measure can restore them: and we may at least reckon it, as one 
of the advantages bought by our c-xperieijce, that so mischievous a 
scheme will never again be tried. i\s far then as this cause ope¬ 
rated, we must be prepared for a permanent reduction of prices—a 
reduction which will essentially alter the relation of dt'btor and cre¬ 
ditor in all contracts of long standing; giving that advantage to the 
latter which the depreciation, when it prevailed, gave to the former. 

According to this analysis, of the three parts into uhich the de¬ 
preciation of our cunency may be resolved, the fiist and third were 
the fruit of the bank reslriclioii: and if it were possible to identify 
the patties who made pecuniary engagements during this arbitrary 
value, as well as to ascei tain tlie precise extent of this operation 
upon our currency, equity would seem to require that all such con¬ 
tracts should be interpreted according to the realy not the nominal 
value expressed in them. The attempt, however, is hopeless : and 
we have already demuiislratcd the injustice of involving all con¬ 
tracts in one common reduction, as well those which were anterior 
as those w hich were subsequent to llie depreciation, merely because 
of our iiiabilby to distinguish those upon which an equitable claim 
would lie. 

That there is a strong indiiceiiient, under these circumstances, to 
resort to the expedient of lowering the standard cannot he denied : 
and nothing but a regard to the sacred principles of justice can be 
opposed to it. . For this slate of things is not only embarrassing in 
a financial point of view; it is injurious to commerce, unfriendly 
to industry, and adverse to ail improvement. The author of the 
Letters to Mr. Peel has*shown how a depreciation of money, in 
whatever w'ay produced, tends to promote national wealth, although 
It does for a time depress the labouring classes: and in Hume’s 
Essay on Money, one of the most valuable of his works, it is clearly 
demonstrated that luitional prosperity is affected, not by the abso- 
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1u|b quantity of money, but by\he fact of its'beingo/i the increase 
or on the decrease at any particular time. 

* When money begins to flow-in greater abundance than formerly, 
every thing takes a new face ; labour and industry gaiq life ; the mer¬ 
chant becomes more enlerpiising, the manufacturer^nore diligent and 
skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough with greater alacrity and 
attention.’— Disc. 3. 

‘ At first no alteration is perceived : by degrees the price rises, first of 
one commodity, then of another; till the whole at last reaches a just 
proportion with the na*v quantity of specie in the kingdom. In iny 
opinion,’tis only in this interval or intermediate situation, betwiKt the 
acquisition of money ami the rise of prices, that the increasing quantity 
of gold and silver is favourable to indm^ry.’— Ihid. 

Again, ‘ "I'is easy to trace the monev in its progress through the whole 
commonwealili, where we shall find that it first quickens the diligence of 
every individual, before it increases the price of labftur.’— Ibid. 

If such be the eflfects of an increasing circulating medium, it 
hardly stands, in need of proof that the opposite efl'ects will flow 
from its diminution, while that diminution is taking place. * There 
is always,’ says Hume, * an interval before matters be adjusted to 
this new situation ; and ,this interval is as pernicious to industry 
when gold and silver are diniini^iiug, as it i^ advantageous when 
these metals are increasing.’ Clear-sighted as Hume was in dis¬ 
cerning the operation of these causes, he betra}s a remarkable want 
of strict principle in considering tlie proper remedies for the evil 
just described. He recommends indeed precisely the same expe¬ 
dient which was proposed by Mr. Lowndes in lfi98, and w'as re¬ 
jected through the influence of Locke—the same expedient, in fact, 
which despotic governments never scrupled to employ, vidienever 
their own distresses seemed to require it. In the w ay in which Hume 
argues it, the measure to be sure is not grounded solely upon state 
convenience, but upon considerations ot benefit to the community 
at large. Still in order to accomplish this end, deceitful and disho¬ 
nest means are recommended: ai*d it is curious t«> see with what 
coolness and unconcern the merits of the scheme arc canvassed, with¬ 
out one moment’s reference to the moral principle involved in it. 
Having observed that a debasenienf of the coinage is not followed 
by a corresponding rise of prices so soon as might be expected, he 
takes occasion gravely to say, 

‘ By the bye, this seems to be one of the best reasons which can be 
given for a gradual and universal augmentation ol the money, though it 
has been entirely overlooked in all tlioSe volumes which have been 
wrote on that question by Melon, Du Tot, and Paris de Verney. Were 
all our money,for instance, recoined, and a penny’s icortk of silver taken 
from every shilling, the new shilling would probably purchase every thing 
that could have been bought by the old ; the prices of every thing 
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would thereby be insensibly diminished, foreign trade enlivened, and do¬ 
mestic iiidubiry, by the circulation of si greater number of jmunds ifnd 
shillings, would receive some increase and encouragement. In executing 
such a project, it would be j)etter to make the neh^ shilling pass for 
S4 half-pence, in order to preseive the illusion^ and make it he taken for the 
same.*— Disc. 3. • Note. 

Doctriiics and reasonings such ns these one might read with a 
smile as obsolete and practically Iiarmless, were it not that they have 
been revived by persons of no mean authority in the present daw 
But when once their nature is thoroughly understood, nothing, u e 
trust, but strict necessity, nothing in the shape of policy or e.\pedi- 
ency will be pleaded in their behalf. Or if the line of strict legal 
right be trunsgressecT, an aiixiefy, it is hoped, will be shown to keep 
as near as possible to that right, and in all cases to make equity at 
least the rule of our proceedings. 

Others remonstrate against the sin of paying the public creditor 
in a currency more valuable than that in which the latter part of 
the debt was contracted. Thus Mr. Atwood, one of the loudest 
adversaries of the resumption of cash-payments, ventures, in a par- 
liamenlnry speech published by himself, to stigniatiae the measuie 
as a gross and monstrous act of iujustuie^ and is for low’ering the 
standard of our coinage to 5l. foi; an ounce of gold, ilis reasoning 
is too curious to be wholly omitted. 'J'he fundholder of 1707, 
he says, is become the landholder of I8'20; so that having been 
wronged by the suspension of cash-payments in 1797} lie is now' 
doubly wronged by their resumption. We may ask in vain for the 
proof of his premises: but lest our readers should think we have 
not represented him fairly, let the following passage speak for 
itself. 

‘ The annuitant, the public creditor of 1797, wv/s paid off^ his 
debt was discharged, the fraud which he had suffered bad been 
completed: he had become the leaseholder, the landindder of 
and having defrauded him in one capacity in 1797, you, imder 
the pretence of«doing him justice, defraud him again in another 
capacity in 1819 ? And is it to a system of justice like this—per¬ 
verted, crooked, sophisticated, degraded, &c. &c. that we are called 
on to sacrifice the best interest!^ of the country ?’— Mr. Jhzmod's 
Speech, yJpril 9, 1821. 

The author of the pamphlet before ns writes in a somewhat 
different style, and rests his plan upon the ground of an equitable 
re-adjustment of the terms of a contract, which is found to have 
been grossly improvident in' the first instance, and which unfore¬ 
seen circumstances have since rendered almost intolerable to the 
borrowing party. 

He justly reprobates that financial system which began in the 
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scv^ii-ycars’ W'ar, was pursued througlioiU the American war, and 
was cuntiiiued nejirly to tlie present time, of borrowing money o» 
condition that the stock so created shall only be repaid at par: 
the consequence of wliich was, that often for 50/. oj 6o/. so raised, 
the governinent not only paid a full rate of interest, but gave to the 
lender a contingent bonus amounting to the difference between that 
50/. or 60/. and KXJ/. His object is to reduce the debt to one 
denomination, paying a liberal rate of interest on the sum actually 
borrowed, and even making a compensation for the loss of that con¬ 
tingency, which the stock-holder, accoHing to the terms of his con¬ 
tract, legally enjoys. Assuming then, that we>caniiot now distin¬ 
guish the-several loatis, and treat witlf their respective proprietors 
according to the special terms of each contract, but tiiat the whole 
debt must be regarded as one indiscriminate mass commencing 
with he calculates the average interest at which money has 

been borrowed by government since tliuttime, which he finds to be 
about 5/. 10s. per cent. To this he adds 5s. per cent, as an equiva¬ 
lent for that contingent benefit now about to be cancelled, thus 
making good to the fundholders an interest of 51. 1 5s. upon all 
sums actually borrowed. Whatever they may have hitherto received 
in the shape of dividends is to be deducted from this rate of inte¬ 
rest, and the remainder Co be considered as arrears still due to 
them, to be allowed for a period of J'onrteen pears, w'ith compound 
interest. According to these principles he finds, that, in the three 
per cents,, the average of capital actually advanced has been 60/. 
per cent., and the arrears due to the stockholder B/. iGs. Ad. per 
cent. In the 4 per cents, the average of capital actually advanced 
is 81/., the arrears due to the stockholder \Q.l. IBs. per cent. In 
the 5 per cents, the average of capital advanced 93/. the arrears due 
to the stockholder 5/. 14s. od. per cent. The price of redemption 
then of the several stocks, giving the advantage of fractions to the 
stockholder, will be, fur the J per cents. 69 /m the 4 per cents. 
94/., for the 5 per cents 98/.: and taking the amo\ints of these 
several stocks as they stood in Jai\uary, 1821, the denomination of 


the debt will undergo the following alteration - 

Stock to be reduced. • Stock to be created. 

j6‘540,0(X).0()0 3 per cent, at Gj), will produce . . . ^372,900,000 

75,000,000 4 per cent, at 94.• 70,500,000 

155,000,000 5 percent, at 98. 151,900,00a 


770,000,000 595,000,000 

No account is here taken of the per cent, slock, wliich 
amounted in January, 1821, to 30,000,000/.; but the same prin¬ 
ciples, if approved, may easily be applied to this stock; and the 
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Long and the Life Annuities are too inconsiderable to require toi*'be 
included in the arrangement. ^ 

It is obvious that the first effect of this proposed alteration is to 
increase instead of lightening the burden of the country; because 
the interest of tJie 595 millions stock must exceed the present divi¬ 
dends by the amount of that compensation which the fundholder 
is to receive for the loss of his right to be repaid at par. But this 
objection the author removes by declaring that he has m doubt the 
government might at this time raise money to reduce the whole in¬ 
terest of the debt from 5 to 4 : and he indulges hopes of a further 
reduction at some fiiture time from 4 to 3 : the great benefit of his 
plan being, that the governnfent by this new organization of the debt 
may take advantage of the general low rale of interest, whenever it 
happens, which, < under the present obligation of paying even the 
3 per cents, at par, it could not do. 

For our parts, when the evil to be cured is immediate and urgent, 
we cannot much approve of a proposal which offers no immediate 
relief; and still Jess are we disposed to admit the reasonableness of 
that addition to the public debt which the plan involves, founded as 
it is upon a calculation of arertfgc, which seems to us fundamen¬ 
tally erroneous. Supposing, for instance, a man to have a hundred 
creditors to each of whom he owes a debt, bearing interest from 
very different periods of time—some 30, some 20, some 10, with 
every intermediate gradation between the earliest and the latest; and 
because of the difficulty of distinguishing their respective claims, 
that he strikes an average and pays them all alike—is it any satisfac¬ 
tion to him who receives less than his due, that another receives 
more ? Yet this is the principle upon which the value of govern¬ 
ment stock is here computed. Because the whole has been created 
within 2B years, a medium of 14 is taken to express the claims of 
all, although it is too little for all before that period, and loo much 
for all that come after. It is when the result may be presumed to be 
the same in e&ch case to the parties interested, that we substitute 
the method of average for that of a particular enumeration—as for 
instance, when one man has to receive from another a per centage 
upon a large nunrber of casks o( wine of various prices, he may 
compound for a medium price for the whole, and neither party is, 
probably, the loser. But if each cask belonged to a separate owner, 
It would be absurd to tender the average price as an equitable com¬ 
pensation to the owner of the dearest, because the difference was 
made up to the owner of Ihc cheapest. 

We say nothing now of the egregious error committed in assum¬ 
ing, for the purpose of this arrangement, that the whole debt is one 
indiscriminate mass contracted since 1792; because Mr. Vansit- 
tait proved it to be so, in reference to the stipulations concerning 
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t1)« sinking fund. p. Sfe. 42. Jo inutii of the debt had been paid 
off before 1792, as to release government from all.jestraiiit in the 
appropriation of that/and: but it is a marvellous non sequitur 
that, therefore, /'or every other purpose^ the distinction of old and 
new-creditor is at an end. • 

There arc, however, other instances in this writer of false reason¬ 
ing equ.'illy remarkable. Thus he represents the fundholders as a 
kind of permanent body, and all the advantages derived by one 
portion of this class as communicated to the rest. But regarding 
the question as one of justice and equity, what satisfaction is it to 
lllie lender of money in 1780, who reposed on the faith of govern¬ 
ment, and lived upon his income tdl i^ was diminished one half, that 
the loan-jobbers of 1810 made belter bargains ? 'J’his fallacy, how¬ 
ever, runs through the whole of his reasoning, when comparing the 
advantages of monied men with those of the landed interest, (p. 33.) 
ikgaiii, in considering the equity of forcing the fundholder to com¬ 
ply with a certain dep-n turc from the original agreement, he argues 
(after the authentic precedent of iEsop’s Wolf versus Crane) that 
the fundholder, w hen he lent his moqey to goveniment, knew' there 
was some risk in dealing w ith such a powerful party, and ought to 
be happy, therefo^-e, if puiliament, jvho could do whatever it pleased 
with him, has still left him so much. p. 63. 

That these specimens of fallacious reasoning should appear in 
the pamphlet is not w'onderful, when we find the writer still assert¬ 
ing his doubts w'hcther the paper currency ever was depreciated, 
and accounting for all our difficulties in the following luminous and 
philosophical manner, which it is not easy to peruse W'ithoul a smile. 

* Ry the falling off of our trade the demand for capital has become 
less, and a reduction of rent and interest has followed. 'I’he same cause 
has occasioned a reduction of wages, and this has necessarily diminished 
the deraami for agricultural produce, the labourer being obliged to 
adopt a more economical and spare diet than he had before accustomed 
himself to; in which those who are^cquainted with human frame, 
and the power with which it is so admirably furnished of accommodating 
itself to the various circumstances in which it may be placed, will dis- 
‘ cover an amjde reason for that redundcqit supply f humanfood which has 
of late existed.'—p. 37- • * * * 

The view, indeed, which he takes of this important subject ia 
singularly narrow, considering the light that has been thrown upon 
it by recent discussion. His great merit consists in a clear ex|>osi- 
tion of the loss incurred by that ruinaus condition of redeeming 
only at par, when the money actually borrowed w'as much less than 
a hundred. Belter would it have been to have borrowed at seven 
or eight, or even ten per cent, interest, with the power of repay- 
ineiit at par, tlian to bind such a burden upon posterity for the sake 
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of a lillle present relief to ourselves. That eiieunistanccs u,\ay 
arise, such as no wisdom or prudence could anticipate, which may 
render some modificalion of the terms of a perpefuai contract)) not 


only expedient, but justifiable on the jfround of equity, no man at 
all acquainted vyith human affairs will deny. And if over ruling 
necessity should ever compel us to consider of an attempt ot 
this kind, there can be no doubt that an open and undisguised 
transaction is much better than ‘ paltering in a double sense,' 
paying our creditors in a debused currency, and insisting upon it 
that the value is unaltered because the same name is continued. 


But should any thing be done to affect the interests of the fund^ 
holder, reason, and justice, and law all conspire to prove, that the 
old creditor should be exempted from the operation, as far as it is 
practicable to establish the distinction: that those, for instance, 
who have held, or who have inhei ited, funded property from a 
period prior to 1797, the proof of the fact being thrown upon 
themselves, shall be free from all diminution of its amount, nominal 
or real. They have already been grievous sufferers both in prin¬ 
cipal and in income; and a tardy compensation of this kind, ex¬ 
tended as far as is now within our power, w’uuld surely not be 
grudged. * 

[n the mean time w’c ought* not to be backward in adopting 
every honest expedient that may be in our power for relaxing that 
tension of the currency under which the country now labours : and 
as any thing which increases the circulating medium has that ten¬ 
dency, whether it be by multiplying its quantity, or by giving to the 
same quantity an increased activity and power, it is deserving of our 
serious attention and encouragement. With this view, the sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Baring, to give the bank the option of paying in silver 
or in gold, is of considerable importance. The relative value of these 
metals is subject to fluctuation from temporary causes, and it would 
in some measure tend to relax the currency, when inconveniently 
contracted, to adopt the cheapest as the standard. The first ohjcc- 
tioii urged agaiiist it was, that gold is already declared the standard 
by the acts of 14 Geo. III., which reformed our coinage, and pro¬ 
hibited silver as a legal tender, for any higher sum than 2.5/. But 
upon a'teference tef the act 14 Geo. 111. c. 42. this objection will 
disappear. The law, it will be found, only provides that for larger 
payments than 9,51. silver shall be taken by weightf not by tale ; 
and this law continued till the recent enactment in 1B16, w hen the 
legal tender in silver was .reduced to 40s. and gold was, for the 
first time, declared to be the only legal tender for all higher pay¬ 
ments. 


Another expedient worth considering for loweiing the value of 
the currency is, to increase the number of limes foi paying the divi¬ 
dends ; 
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dei||cis; appointing leiglit tinios i(i the year, for instance, instead 
four. According to the present practice, a scarcity of money is 
felt before the (|iiarterly payments, in consequence of the large 
amount withdrawn from circulation to meet the gr^at demand of 
the quarter day. This, it will be remembered, is c*ne of the incon¬ 
veniences which, before the use of paper, tended to raise the value 
of money, by making it necessary to keep so much in store for rents 
and other payments, all calculated to the same days of the year; 
and it cannot be doubted but that a liberation of part of this stoie 
would have tlie cffecrof increasing the circulating medium, and 
thus of lessening its value. 

7'o these expedients, we trust, it is^not long'hefore another will 
he added—that of permitting country banks to be instituted with* 
out any limitation of the number of partners. If the firm consisted 
of many hundreds, we should no more hear of faibires than \vc now 
do among the banks in Scotland, where no such limitation exists; 
or among the insurance companies of Lilngiund. And if this in¬ 
creased confidence were given, there is no reason to think that the 
public would require any metallic currency, except for the smallest 
}>ayments : while all that /egitimate depreciation of money would 
of course How from the Aicasure, which we have demunstrated to 
be a necessary attendant iipon an miivcrsal adoption of paper cur¬ 
rency. 

Blit supposing the expedients above recommended, and others 
of a similar nature, to be tried, we are still far from thinking that 
it may not be necessary, with a view to present relief, and to the 
attainment of a more independent position in the political world 
than we now enjoy, to have recourse to stronger measures, and in 
particular to contrive some speedier reduction of the principal of 
the debt. We think a prtqicrty tax niiglit be so modified, as to 
accomplish this purpose, without departing from the principle of 
equality. We know, for instance^ that a small ann||iity for a long 
term may be strictly equivalent to a larger annuity for a .short term : 
but according to the circumstances of the payer, one mode of pay¬ 
ment may be much more convenient than other. L|pon this 
principle let the money and land of the country be taxed ^ually, 
but let the landholder have the benefit of time. 

Taking the interest of money at o per cent, a peipelua/ annuity 
of 1/. is nearly equal to an annuity of o/. for five years. It is not 
precisely equal; but, let the advantage lie on the side of land. 

First, then, if » perpetual tax of 2 per cent, be laid on land, 
let there be a lax of 10 per cent, on funded property for five years. 
The revenue from the funds alone will be three millions. 

Secondly, in oidei to encourage still moie the transfusion of 
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wealth from money to land, let tite landholder have the optionrof 
redeeming his 2 per cent. land lax upon advantageous terms, e. g. 
by transfeiriiig to government stock producing ohe-tenlh less than 
his annual tux. 

Thirdly, as the object is, not to tax income arising from skill or 
industry of any kind, but merely the annual rent of capital, money 
lent on interest ought to be subject to a like tax : but it need not 
neqessarily be for the same term with that of the funds, only let the 
term of years vary with the rate of taxation: and the tax may be 
raised by ad valorem receipt stamps. 

We state this merely as a rough outline; for in working out its 
details, allow'ance nfust be m^de fora variety of cases, as was done 
in the assessment of the property lax; and if it should be thought 
equitable to tax money in a higher ratio than land, on account of 
its exemption trdm the poor rate, no reasonable objection, we 
think, could be made. But if any greater burden be imposed on 
the funds because of the increased value given to the dividends by 
the return to a metallic currency, every principle of reason and 
justice would call aloud for an exemption from this measure in 
favour of those fundholders, who can prove, that they held or in¬ 
herited their stock from a peripd prior to the depreciation of, the 
currency. 

That the state of the country requires some financial steps to be 
taken beyond the ordinary means of providing for the e\pendilnre 
of the year, is abundantly evident. The fernient and agitation at 
present manifest throughout the kingdom, is in its origin wholly 
unconnected with jtolitical discontent; ft)r it is now at its height 
among those classes w'hjcli arc most attached to the established con¬ 
stitution of things. 'I'heir meetings and petitions are not likely to 
throw' any light upon the nature of tlie evil, but they are unquestion¬ 
able proofs of its existence and of its magnitude. At the sanjc 
lime, political agitators and political theorists will not fail to lake 
advantage of these distresses, and will easily convince the sufferer, 
if nothing is done for them by Parliament, that Parliament must be 
iicw'-modelled before they can hope to obtain redress. 

The|^ js howevqr, we arc firlly persuaded, energy and good sense 
enough iu the middle and higher classes of society to counteract the 
mischievous fallacy—and w’e are quite sure, that if the nature of 
the case is w'ell explained and thoroughly understood, there is no 
want of inclination on the part of government to apply the reme¬ 
dies, however new and anomalous, w'hicli its peculiarity may seem 
to call for. Indeed the principal obstacle at present opposed to 
that remedy which we think most desirable, lies in the authority 
naturally attached to the opinion of a gentleman by no means con¬ 
nected with the adiniiiislralion. 'I'axution, he contends, cannot 
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pmss heavily on the farmer, because it must ultimately fall on the 
consumer. But it is not taxation a/one which is alledged as the 
cause of his disll'ess: it is undiminished taxation actins upon dimi- 
nished income. Vllimalelyy perhaps, the pressure will find its way 
to the consumer, but in the interim it must be severely and almost 
exclusively felt by the grower ; who is at the same lime burdened 
with a grievous and increasing load, that is becoming every day more 
unsupportable, the poor rate. 

We will not alarm Our readers by extending the discussion td 
this wide and uninviting ground. But considering its intimate con¬ 
nexion with the question now before us, we cannot forbear to say 
that some legislative remedy is immediately requisite to correct, not 
the original principle of the poor laws, but the mistaken policy of 
the last fifty years. Until we retrace these false steps, until some 
of the recent enactments arc repealed, or rather*some of the prac¬ 
tical regulations now in force are prohibited, especially those which 
vest ill the local magistrates the arbitrary adjustment of this tax, the 
mischief will increase from year to year at an alarming rate. While 
a power is given to gentlemen not rcsijling, not even possessing pro¬ 
perty in a parish, to dictate the rate of allowance which the fanner 
is bound to pay—while every disqpntented pauper may procure this 
compulsory relief by te4rmg his talc to a rich neighbour whose 
benevolence costs himself nothing—we may be sure that the average 
allowance will exceed the necessity of the case, and will tend to a 
continual and an indefinite increase. This is one of the greatest 
and the most galling oppressions under which agriculture now la¬ 
bours: and if not speedily checked, it will convert this ‘ sweet and 
cheerful country’ into an immense arena, on which the fierce pas¬ 
sions and conflicting interests of men w'ill be engaged in hopeless 
w'arfare, and the voice of reason be drowned amidst their mutual 
clamours. 


ERRATA in*No. LIT. , 

P. 337, lines 6, 10, for Pagninus read Paguninui. 
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Tins Work is by far the most complete body of Gardening ever 
published, especially as containing all the Modern Improvements 
recorded in the volumes of the London and Edinburgh Horticul- 



tural Societiesy and all other Improvements both foreign and 
domestic up to thb present time; and, considering the great 
number of Engravings and the inAnense quantity of matter itcon- 
tQ-ins, it is, perhaps, the cheapest book ever published. It is cal¬ 
culated by its Iiidexes^ to serve both as a Gardbier^s Kalendar and 
Gardener^s Dictionary; it contains a copious Introduction to Botany; 
engraved plans mnd elevations of all manner of hot-houses, orna¬ 
mental buildings, kitchen gardens, flower gardens, shrubberies, 
pleasure grounds, and parks ; of many curious fruits and flowers; 
of all the garden implements, utensils, and machines. Besides the 
. culinary, fruit, and flower gardening, and the laying out oi grounds, 
it treats of trees, planting, forest management, nurseries, market 
gardens, and botat\ic gardens; of gardeners’ societies, and lodges; 
of the duties of bead garddhers in every situation and servitude, 
from that of the tradesman’s town garden, of a few poles in extent, 
to the first rate gardens of the nobility, including public and royal 
gardens; it treats of the improvement of the taste of tlie patrons 
and employers of gardeners; of the education of young gardeners, 
and the general conduct of a gardener’s life : in short it is of itself 
a gardener’s library, and contains more matter than the lour loho 
volumes of Miller’s Dictionary. 

No work is so well fitted for^being presented by a genlleman to 
his head gardener, or by a head gardener to his deserving 
apprentice. 

The Encyclopaedia of Gardening now submitted to the public 
claims their attention: 

1. By the comprehensiveness of ’its plan, by wdiich, for the first 
time, eveiy part of the subject of Gardening is brought together, 
and presented in one systematic whole. 

2. By its being the only work which contains all the modern 
improvements in Gardening, foreign as well as domestic. 

S. By the addition of a Kalendarial Index^ by which the prac¬ 
tical part of the work may be consulted montlily, as the operations 
are to be performed; and a copious General Index, by wliich the 
whole m^ be consulted alphabetically. 'I’hus the work will serve 
as a Gi^dener^s Kalendar, and Obrdener*s Dictionary; both, it is 
confidently hoped, far more complete than any hitherto presented 
to the public. 

By means of a copious page, by condensed descriptive tables of 
fruits, culinary vegetables, and flowers, and by tiie local introduc¬ 
tion of ^such illustrative engravings as greatly shorten the necessity 
of verl^ description^ this immense body of matter has been com¬ 
prized in one tnidc vol um e- 



EDINBURGH REVIEW 
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OP 

BOWDL^R’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 

No. ^l.—^Octobert 18^1, 


Art. III. The 'Family Shahspeare. In Ten 'Volumes 12mo, 
In which nothing is added to, the Text; but those Words and 
Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read 
aloud in a Family. By Thomas Bowdler, £sq., F.R.S. 6f 
S. A. Price 3^. 3f. London. Longman and Co., 1818. 

W E have long intended to notice t^is very meritorious publica¬ 
tion ; and are of opinion, that it requires nothing more than a 
notice to bring it into general cir^j^ulation. We are not ourselves, 
we confess, particularly squeamish about incorrect expressions and 
allusions ; and in the learned languages especially, which seldom 
come into tlie hands of the more delicate sex, and can rareJy be 
perused by any one for the gratification of a depraved taste, we 
have not been very anxious about the dissemination of castrated 
editions; but in an author of such unbounded and deserved popu¬ 
larity as our great Dramatist, whose volumes are constantly in the 
hands of almost all who can read of both sexes, it is undoubtedly 
of great consequence to take care that youth runs no risk of corrup¬ 
tion in the pursuit of innocent amusement or valuable instruction; 
o»- rather, that no offence is offered to delicacy in the midst of the 
purest gratification of taste. 

Now it is quite undeniable, that there are many passages in 
Shakspeare, which a father could not read aloud to his chil¬ 
dren — a brother to his sister—-'or a gentleman to a lady: — and 
every one almost must have felt or witnesa^d^the extr eme a wk- 
wardness, and even distress, thftt arises from suddenly stumbling 
upon such expressions, when it is almost too late to avoid them, 
and when the readiest wit' cannot suggest any paraphrase, which 
shall not betray, by its harshness, the embarrassment from which 
it has arisen. Those who recollect suoli scenes, must all rejoice, 
we- should think, that Mr. Bovrdler has provided a security against 
their recurrence ; hnd, as what cannot be pronounced m decent 
company cannot well afford much pleasure in the closet, we think 
it is better every way, that what cannot be spoken, and ought not 
to have been written, should now cease to be printed. 



We have only fart4er to observe, that Mr. Bowdler has not exe¬ 
cuted his task 'in any thing of a praise or prudish spirit; that 1^ 
has left many things in the text which, to a delicate taste, must still 
appear coarse and reprehensible: and only cfFafcd those gross 
inoecencies irbich eirery one must have felt as blemishes, and by 
the removal of yhich no imaginable excellence can be affected. 
It is comfortable to be able to add, that this purification has 
been accomplished with Surprisingly little loss either of weight 
or value; and that the base alloy in the pure metal of Sliakspcare 
has* been found to amount to an inconceivably small proportion. 
It is infinitely to his credit that, with the most luxuriant fancy 
which ever fell to the lot of a mortal, and with no great restraints 
from the training pr habits of his early life, he is by far the 
pufest of the dramatists of hfs own or tlie succeeding age, — and 
has resisted, in a great degree, the corrupting example of his 
opntenmorarics. In them, as well as in him, it is indeed remark¬ 
able, that the ob*sceuities which occur, are rather offensive than 
corrupting—and seem suggested rather by the misdirected wan¬ 
tonness of too lively a fancy, than by a vicious taste, or partiality 
to profligate indulgence;—while in Dryden and Congreve, the 
indecency belongs not to the jest, but to the character and action; 
^nd immodest' speech is the cold and impudent exponent of licen¬ 
tious principles. In the one, it is the ‘fantastic colouring of a 
coarse i(nd grotesque buffoonefy —in the other, the shameless 
speech of rakes, who make a bqast of their profligacy. It is owing 
to thi$ circumstance, perhaps, tliat it has in general been found easy 
to extirpate the offensive expressions of our great poet, witliout 
a^y injury to the context, or any visible scar or blank in the compo¬ 
sition. They turn out not to be so mucli cankers in the flowers, 
aa weeds that have sprung up by their side — not flaws in the 
metal, but impurities that have gathered on its surface — and that, 
so far from being missed on their removal, the work generally 
appears more natural and harmonious without them. We do not 
pr^^d to have gone over the whole work with attention — or even 
to have actually collated any considerable part of it: but we have 
e;Kainiiied |iiref plays of rather ,a ticklish description — Othello, 
Troflus and Cressida, 'and Measure for Measure — and feel quite 
a^iuredf from these specimens, that the work has been executed in 
the spirit , aod with the success which we have represented. 

, has in gen*eral followed tb® very best text — and the work 

is very neatly printed. We hope, however, that the publishers will 
sooh be encouraged tp give us another edition, on a larger*letter. * 
For Ire rather susppet, from some casual experiments of our own, 
tbai papof will be able ^ read this, in a winter-evening to their 
chiidren, without the undramatic aid of spectacles. 

V 

^ The PuiliiJters btfg to iajf that hint is tahen, and that theg are 
pimiili^ahandsom^ ootapo editiQn,Jbr the Accommodation papas, 
tohUe tM smaller action ntqy oontinue to phase their younger friends^ 
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17. 

MISCELLANEOUS WOltKS 

or THE 

ftiGHT HON. HENRY GRATtAlt. 

In 8yo. Price l2s Boards.. 

18 . 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY: 

With Plates, engraWd by Mr. and lilisS Ld*.vry, from Ori^nal Drawings. 

In 2 Vols. J2m0. Price 14.s. Boards. 

19. 

BECOLtECtlONS AlSTEi REFLECTIONS, 

P^IRSONAL AND‘.P0LITICAL. 

As connected wt£h Public AflTairs dyring the Reign of George the Third. 

*7^ ^ JOHN NldH^LLS, Esq. 

Hilciliber of the HoMse of Commons in the Fifteenth, ^xteenth, and Eightecntli 

Parliaments of Great Britain. 

In 2 Vols. 8vo. Price 19s. Boards. 

The Second Vol^e of tlie above Work, which is entirely new, may be liad 

sedately by tJbe Pmebasers of the First Volume. 

■ 

20 . 

EVENINGS IN AUTUMN; 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS) NARRATIVE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

By NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. 

J[n 2 Vote. . Post Svok Price XL U. Bdaircts. 



• THE travels Ol!' THEODdRE dUCAS 

IN VARiotrS fcOUNtlllfid bF ElJkbFE, At TItfe kfeVlVAL OF 

LETTERS ANO ARTS. 

Edited by CHARLES MILLS, 

Autlior of the History of tlje Crusades. * 

Part the First) ItalV. S Vols. 8vo. Prife 1/. 4g, Boards. 

22 . 

ILLUSTliATJONS AND PROOFS OF 

THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION: 

Including an Examination of the proposed Remedies «f Mr. Maithus^ and 
a Reply to the Objections of Mr. Godwin and oUicrs. 

By FRANCIS PLACE, 

In 8vo. Price 8s. Boards. • 

23. 

AN ACCOUNT OF CEYLON, 

WITH TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND. 

By JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 

In 4to. Witli a new Map and other Esg|[avings. Price a/, 13s. 6d. Boards. 


24. 

TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE 

IN THE 

SETTLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH PRAIRIE, 

IN THE ILLINOIS COUNTRY, UNITED STATES. 

With an Account of its Animal and Vegetable Productions, Agriculture, &c. &c. 
A Description of tlie principal Tuwna, Villages, StV. &c. with the 
Habits and Customs of the Back-Woodsmen. 

By JOHN WOODS. ^ 

In 8vo. With a Map. Price JOf. 6c/. Boards. 

25. 

TrfE HISTORY 

OF 

THE ■ DESTRUCTION* OF JERUSALEM^- 

AS CONNECTED WITH THE SCRIPTURE PROPHECIES. 

By die Rev. GEORGE WILKINS, A.M. 

Domestic Chapliin to tlie Earl of Kinnoull, Vicar of St. Mary’s in the Town, 
and of Lowdham in the Countv, of Nottingham. 

Ill 8vo. Price 10.t. 6d. Boards. Hie Third Edition, 


26. 

AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

..By S. ByTLER, D.D. 

Author of a Sketch of Modern ainl Andeht Gdi^aphy. 

Consisting of 20 Coloured Maps inadto. and ^alf-hound in 8vo. Price 12$. 



t 27. 

ITALY, A I>OEM. 

Part the' First. Neatly printed in Foolscap 8vo. Price 7*. 

( ■ 

28. 

TWO VOYAGES TO NEW SOUTH WALES 

AND VAN DIEMEN’S LAND; 

Including a Description of the present Condition of that interesting Colony. 
‘ By THOMAS REID. 

In 1 Vol. 8vo. Price 12s. Boards. 


. ^ 29. 

OLD STORIES. 

By Miss SPENCE. 

Author of ** Le&ers from the Highlands,*' «* Traveller’s Tale,” &c. 
In 2 Vols. 12mo. Price lOs. 6d. Boards. 


SO. 

THE REFUGEES, AN IRISH TALE.. 

By the Author of “ Correction,” “ Decision,” &c. 

In 3 Vols. 12mo. ••Price 1/, Is. Boards. 

t 

By the same Autlior, 

CORRECTION, a Novel. In 3 Vols. 12mo. Price 1/. Is. Boards. 


31. 

MALPAS; .OR, LE POURSUIVANT D’AMOUR. 

. A ROMANCE. 

By the Author of ” TJie Cavalier.’ 

In 3 Vols. 12mo. Price 1/. Is. 

« By the same Author, 

THE CAVALIER, a Romance. In 3 Vols. 12nio. Price 1/. Is. Bds. 

‘ 32.* 

SKETCHES OF MANNERI§, SCENERY, &c. 

^ IN THE FllENOH PROVINCES; 

WITH AN ESSAY ON FRE'k’CII LITERATURE. 

By the late JOHN SCOTT, Esq. Author of the " Visit to Paris," &c. 
Second Edition. In 8vo. Price 14s. 


/ 33. 

TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL; 

WITH A rARTlCULAK ACCOUNT OF THE GOLU AND DIAMOND DISTRICTS. 

INCLUDING A VOYAGE TO THE RIO DE LA PLATE. 

By JOHN MAWE, Mineralogist. 

Second Edition. Illustrated with coloured Plates and a Map, 

* 8vo. Price I8s. Boards, 





34* 

RECENT BIOGRAPHY. i 
LIVES OF CELfcBliATED PERSONS 

WHO HAVE DIED WITHIN THE LAST SIX* YEARS; * 

Containing upwards of 200 Memoirs of distinguished Indivj4ual.s, and general 
Biographical Notices of many otlicrs. 

In C Vols. 8vo. I’l'jce 41. lOs. Bourdh. 

Tius Work is continued annually, under the Title of “ The Annual Biography 

and Obituary.” 

35. 

THE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 

IN 174-5 AND 174-6, 

Containing tlie Causes of the I’l-etender's i^efeat ut Ciflludeii, and u variety of 
interesting Anecdotes hitherto unknown. 

By C^EVALIEIt JOHNSTONE, * 

Aid-de>Camp to Prince Edward Charles Stewart, and Lord George Murray. 
8vo. Second Edition. With Portraits. Price 15s. Boards. 

36. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND DOCTRINES OP 

ASSURANCES, ANNUITIES ON LIVES, 

AxN’D CONTLNCIEN'T liEVERSIONS, 

HTA’tED ANIJ EXPLAINED. 

By WIH.IAM MORGAN, Esq. F.R.S, 

Actuary of die Equitable Life Insurance Office. 

J Vol. 8vo. Price 12s. 

37. 

MEMOIRS OF THE Protector OLIVER CROMWELL, 

AND HI.S SONS, RICHARD AND HENRY. 

By OLIVER CROMWELL, Esq. 

A Descendant of the J-’amily. 

• Witli Portraits, from original Pietures. 

Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Price I/. 8s. 'Boards. | 

A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By M- mXlTE BRUN, 

Editor of the “ Annaltai ties Voyag^,” &c. ^ 

Parts 1. to V.* Price 7s. (id. each. 

The Work is to he completed in Seven Octavo Volumes, Five of which have 
been already published in the Original, containing 6G5 pages of letter-press each, 
nearly double tlie quantity of an ordinary volume. 

The Translation is printed on fine demy paper, and will bo published Quarterly, 
in Parts, or Half-Volumes. Price 7s. 6d. eat*h. 

39. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ONT 

DRAWING, I’AlNTINb, AND ENGRAVING, 

CONSIDSKXD AS BKAXCHES OF KLEGAVX KSUCAXION. 

By W. M. CRAIG. 

Delivered in the Royal Institution. 

In 1 Volt 8vo. With Plate !lnd Wood* Cuts. Pdee Hs. Boards. 



, 4jU. 

^ THE SPEECHES OF 

THE LATE RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN., 

. Edited by his Son, HENRY GRATTAN, Esq. 

In 4 Vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. Price 21. Boards. 

41. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Exhibiting a View of the History and Fate of the Sacred Writings, 
from tlie earliest Period to the present Century ; 

Ineluding Biograpliical Notices of Translators and other eminent Biblical Scholars. 

By the Rev. JAMES TOWNLEY, 

Autlior of Biblical Aneiidotes. 

In Three thick Vols. 8vo. Price 21. 2s. Boards. 

* t 

42. 

THE THREE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN J. COOK 

' ROUND THE WORLD. 

Printed Verbatim from the Original Editions. With Engravings. A New 
Edition. In 7 Vols. 8vo. Price 3i. 13^. Sd. 

43. 

TRAVELS IN 

VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE EAST; 

Being a Continuation of Memoirs relattng to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 
Edited by ROBERT WALPOLE, M.A. 

4to. Price 3/. 3r. 


44. 

MEMOIRS ON 

EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC TURKEY, 

From the Manuscript Journals of Modern Travellers in those Countries. 
Edited by ROBERT WALPOLE, A.M. 

Second Edition. In 1 Vol. 4to. With Plates. Price S/. 3s. Boards. 

* * 

45. 

LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 

By* RALPH WABD^AW, D.D. of Glasgow. 

Ill 2 Vols. 8vo. Price 18s. Boards. 



M. DE HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS 

TO THE EQUINOCTIAL REGIONS OF THE NEW CONTINENT, 
nCRING THE YEARS 1799-1804. 

Translated by HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS, under the immediate 

Inspection of tlie Author. 

In 5 Vols. 8vo. Price 4Z. Is. Boards. 

By the same Author, 

FRESEARCHES on the INSTITUTIONS and MONUMENTS of the 
ANCIENT INHABITANI S of AMERICA. A new Edition. In 2 Vols. 
8vo. Price 1/. 11,. Gd. Boards. 

POLITICAL ESSAY on the ^CINGDOM of NEW SPAIN; with Phy¬ 
sical Sections and Maps. Translated from the Original French, by JOHN 
BLACK. The Third Edition, lu 4 Vqls, ^vo. 



47. 

THE HISTORY OF * 

THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE '♦hIRD. 

By ROBERT BISSET, LL.D. . 

Author of the « Life of Burke,’* &c. &c. * 

cftM:n:.KTEO to the death of the kivo> 

In 6 Vols. Svo. A New Editiau. Price 31. 3s. Eoards.] 

48. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN^ 

QU££N^ OF HENRY Vlll. 

« By Miss BENGElt. 

In 2 Vols. Small 8 to. Price ICr. Bds. Second Edit. With Two Portraits. 

By tlie same Autlior, 

MEMOIRS of the late Mrs, ELIZ 4 BETH HAMILTON. Second 
Edition. In 2 Vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. Price I/. Is. Boards. 

MEMOIRS of Mr. jqHN TOBIN, Author of tlie “ Honey Moon.” In 
Svo. Price 12s. Boards. 

49. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM, LORD RUSSELL, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TIMES IN WHICH HE LIVED. 

By Lord JOHN RUSSELL. 

With a Portrait engraved by Fittler. 

The Tliird Edition. In 2 Vols. Svo. Price 1/. Ir. Boards. 

50. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 

RACHAEL WRIOTHESLEY, LADY RUSSELL. 

By the EDITOR of MADAME DU DEFFAND’S LETTERS. 

The Third Edition. In 8vo. Price 12$. Boards. 

51. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

ON THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

And TRANSLATIONS of SACRED SONGS, witli NOTES, Critical 

and Explanatory. 

By SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 

Late Bishop of St. Asaph. ^ 

In 4 Vols. Svo. Price 21. 2s. Boards. 

By tlic^ame Autlior, 

SERMONS. 4 Vols. Svo. Price 1/. 175. 6cl. Vol. HI. may be had 
separate. Price 95. And Vol. IV. PKcc IO 5 .6V/. I^pards. , ^ 

A TRANSLATION of tlie PSALMS of DAVID, with Notes. New 
Edition. In 2 Vols. Svo. I85. 

52. 

METRICAL LEGEND^i OF EXALTED 
CHARACTERS. 

By JOANNA BAILLIE. 

In 1 Vol. Svo. Price 145. Second Edition. 

By the same Author, 

« PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS.” A new Edition. In 3 Vols. Svo. 
Price 1^. 11 5 . 6d. Boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS FLAYS. Second Edition. In 8yo. Price 9s. 
Boards. 



53 . 

TH^ HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, 

IFOR THE RECOVERY AND POSsliSSION OF THE HOLY LAND. * 

. By CHARLES MILLS, Esq. 

Author of “ A History of Mubainincdani|Tn.” 

The Second Edition. In 2 Vols. Svo. Price 1/. 4<. Boards. 

54ft 

ANNALS OP THE 

REIGN OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD; 

BROUGHT nOWH TO HIS DEATH. 

By JOHN AIKIN, M.D. 

The Second Edition. In 2 Vols. Svo. Price 11. 5s. Bo8ril<. 

' t 55. 

. ELLEN FITZ-ARTHUR; 

A METRICAL TALE, IN FIVE CANTOS. 

i. 

The Second Edition. In Foolscap Svo. Price 6s. 6d. Boards. 

56.. 

THE WIDOW’S TALE, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By the Autl^or of Ellen Fitz-Arthur. 

In Foolscap Svo. Price 6s. 6d. Boards. 

’S7. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL PREFACES, 

By Dr. AIKIN. 

In lO Vols. Royal ISmo. Prioe 3/. — 10 Vols. Post ISmo. Priced/.— 
Also in 1 large Vol. Svo. of 812 Pages, Price 18s. Boards. 

58. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 

INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AUD PHYSICAL. 

By the Reverend LANT CARPENTER, LL.D. 

, In Svo. Prii/:e 12s. Boards. 

5a. 

SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION; 

OR7*EI.tMfeNTARY 'INSTRUCTION IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 

Witli Practical Rules for studying each Branch of Useful Knowledge. 

By the Rev. W. SHEPHERD, the Rev. LANT CARPENTER, LL.U. 

and the Rev. J. JOYCE. 

Third Edition. In 2 Vols. Svo. Illustrated witli Plates by Lowiy, &c, 

Price U. 11s. 6d. Boards. 

60. 

SERMONS 

ON THE 

• NATURE, OFFICES, AND CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST^ 

By the Rev. T. BQWDLER, A.M. 

A New Edition. In 2 Vols. Svo. SVith Sixteen Additional Sermoua/ 

Price ll. 4s. Boards. 



JN KW LAW 

PUBLISHED BY 

J. Ain> W. T. COiABKi:, 

LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUbLiSHERS. 

PORTU.GAL STREET, ' 

LINCOLN’S INN; 

* » 

Who liave always on Sale a very lai^e and extensive 
Collection of Law Publications, bojh New and 
Second-hand, for the immediate use of the profession. 


PRESTON’S SHEPPARD’S TOUCHSTONE. 

Clo$ely ’printed, price 12». l^art V. which completes the work, in Svols, 

royal 8Wo. 

THE TOUCHSTONE of COMMON ASSURANCES; or a Plain 
and Familiar Treatise, opening the Learning of the Common Assur¬ 
ances or Conveyances of the Kingdom. By WILLIAM SHEPPARD, 
Esq. The Seventh Edition, including all the Notes and Additional 
References in the former Editions and in the improved MS. Copy 
of Edward Hilliard, Esq. Also, an Enlargement of the Text, &c. 
by the Addition of various Criticisms, Distinctions, &c. &c. and a 
copious Index. By RICHARD PRESTON, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 

Gentlemen are req^iested tojcomplete their Sets, to prevent the dis¬ 
advantage of their remaining Imperfect, 

This work treats of a Fine—Common Recovery—o£ a Deed—of a 
Warranty—of a Feoffment—of a Bargain and Sale—of a Gift—of a 
Grant—of an Attornment—of a Lfiase—of a Feoffment Gift—Grant 
and Lease — of an Exchange—of a Surrender —of a' Confirmation — 
of a Release—of a Statute—of an*ObRgation—of & Defeasance—Of a 
Testament—of an Use. 

N. B. A Syllabus of the Work may be had gratis of the Book¬ 
sellers. 

Sheppard’s Touchstone ever has foriOed, and for n long series of 
years will form, an essential part of eve^ well-selected Law Library. 
For the soundness of its propositions, its succinct method, and its excel¬ 
lent arrangement, this book is not stirpassed by any work on the law. 
To the period of its date, it was a complete summary of the existing 
law on the modes of assurance and on various subjects connected with 
titles. It is impossible to read the work and not trace the mind of a 
profound lawyer, possesstng extensive knowledge, f ounded. on great 
experience, • . .; 




Price Votl V» ~Parl III, ^hinh amphteithe Volume, ^ 

(to Se continued,) 

• REPORTS of CASES ARGUED and DETERMINED in the VICE- 
CHANGEIXOars COURT, before the Right Hon. Sir John Leach. 

. By HENRY MADDOCK, Esq. 

Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. 


. BARTON’S ELEMENTS. 

In royal 8»o. vol. 5, price \l. Is. with Indexes, wldch complete the 

ELEMENTS of CONVEYANCING in THEORY and PRACTICE, 
with cursory Remarks upon the Study of that Science, and Observa¬ 
tions and Directions relative to the Practice of Conveyancing. The 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with Additions. 

By CHARLES BARTON, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Gentlemen are requested to complete their Sets, to prevent the 
disadvantage of their remaining imperfect. 

A Syllabus of the Work may he had gratis of the publishers, 

VESEY’s REPORTS.—Completed. 

REPORTS of CASES in the. HIGH COURT of CHANCERY, 
during the time of LORD ELDON. 

By FRANCIS VESEY, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Vol. 19, Part 4, with Index and Names of Cases, concluding the 
Work. 

* 0 * Crentlefnen are requested to be early in completing their Sets, to 
prevent the disadvantage of their remaining imperfect. 


In royal 8 vo. price 9s. Part II. which completes the Volume, 

A DIGESTED INDEX to the Nineteen Volumes of Mr. VESEY’s 
REPORTS of CASES in the High Court of Chancery, with a 
Table of the Names of the Cases. 

. t 


SHERIFFS AND CORONERS. 

In one vol. royql 8vo. 12. 4j. tn boards, 

THE 'PRACTICE of the OFFICE of SHERIFF and UNDER. 
SHERIFF; their Powers and Duties; the Manner of Appointing the 
High Sheriff, and Under-Sheriffs, and Deputies; Election of Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex, with the 1^-laws of the City; the 
Nature of Actions by and against Sheriils; including the modem 
Determinations and necessaryPrecedents of Returns to Writs, &c. 
Also, the Practice of the OFtTCE of CORONER, with the Power 
and Duties of taking Inquisitions and Mode of holding Courts. 
With useful Precedents. 

By JOHN IMPEY, Inner Temple. 

Fifth Edition, corrected, with Additions. 

Mr. Impey’s Practice in K. B. 11. 13s. The Practice in the C. P. 
11. 8s. And Modem Pleader, 11. ^ 


J. to W, T* Porpug^ Street, 

In a Pocket V D&time, jjWcc 6a. in ^oarilsj 


A LAW GRAMMAR; or. Rudiments of the Law; compiled from the. 
Grounds, Principles, Maxims, Terms, Words of Art, Elites, and Moot 
Points of our Law; in a new, easy, and very concise Method, for the 
particular Instruction of Students, and other Persons* whereby they 
may acquire much useful and elementary Learning in the Law. 


By GILES JACOB, 

Author of the Law Dictionary. Seventh Edition, carefully reriiied. 


WATKINS ON DESCENTS. 

In 8vo. price 12*. in hoardt. 

An ESSAY on the LAW of DESCENDS, with the Distribution of 
the Personal Effects of Iptestates. » 

By CHARLES WATKINS, Esq., 

Third Edit., with Notes, by R. S. Vidal, Esq. the Author’s Executo r. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

In 2 roh. 8vn. price \l. 4a. in boards, 

A TREATISE on CRIMINAL PLEADING, with PRECEDENTS 
of INDICTMP^NTS, SPECIAL PLEAS, &c. adapted to Practice. 
Second Edition, with Additions. * 

By THOMAS STARKIE, 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


In 2 vols. royal 8ro. price 21. 16a. in hoards, the Second Edkian, 

with very great Additions, 

A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the COURT 
of CHANCERY, under the following heads :~1. Common Law 
.Uirisdiction of the Chancellor—-2. Equity Jurisdiction of the Chan¬ 
cellor—3. Statutory Jurisdicticn of the Chancellor—and 4. Specialiy 
Delegated Jurisdiction of the Chancellor. 

By HENRY MADDOCK, Esq, 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. • 

In a Pocket Volume, price 6a. hoards, i^vond Edition, 

THE B.\RR1STER; or. Strictures on the Education proper«fQr*lh€ 
Bar. By T. RUGGLES, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


In royal 8vo. price 13a. boards, 

A TREATISE on the LAW relative to SALES of PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. By GEORGE LONG, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Of the Parties to the Sale—Of the Manner in which a valid Sale 
may be made, and of Circumstances which invklidate the Sale—►On 
the Construction of Contracts of Sale—Of Warranties—Of Sales by 
Auction—Of rescinding Contract—Of the Transfer of the Property in 
the thing sold from the Vendor to the Vendee—Of Stopping in 
Transitu—Of Bankruptcy, as affecting the Sale of Personal ‘Property 
—Of Sales and Purchases by Agents, Brokers, and Eacloxs—Of 
Payments. 



lJ[w Works’P ublished by 

Handsomely Jnd closely printed in d Pocket Volume, containing npcerly 
• * 500 pages, price ds. 

CLARKE’S BIBLIOTHECA LEGUM; or. Complete Catalogue of 
the Coromoif and Statute Law Books of the United Kingdom, with 
an Account of •their Dates and Prices; arranged in a new Manner, 
interspersed with Observations from the best Authorities, on the prin> 
cipal Works; a new Edition, with numerous Additions and Correc¬ 
tions, not to be found in any other Law Catalogue now extant. 

By JOHN CLARKE, Law Bookseller. 

Informing this Catalogue, the utmost care has been taken to make 
it as complete as possible, by including the title of every lau) hook, 
both ancient and modem, hitherto published. The whole has been 
newly arravged under distinct heads, with references from one pai4 
to the other, so as, with the tables introduced in the course of the 
volume, to facUiikte the researches of the student. 


In royal 8 vo. price \l. 4s, boards, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE of POWERS. The Third Edition, 
with Additions. • 

By £. B. SUGDEN, Esq. Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law-. 

In octavo, price 7s. hoards. 

The DOCTRINE and PRACTICE of the ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS in DOCTORS’ COMMONS, on varions Points relative to 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE. 

By THOMAS POYNTER, Proctor in Doctors* Commons. 


NEW DIGEST TO THE TERM REPORTS, 

In 2 vols. royal 8 ro. price 21. 7s. hoards, 

A DIGESTED INDEX to the TERM REPORTS, analytically 
arranged ; containing all the Points of Law argued and determined in 
the Court of jCing’s Bench, Coipmon Pleas, and Exchequer, during 
the Reign of George 111., contained in the Reports of Anstruiher, 
H. Blackstone, W. Blackstone, • Bosanquet and Puller, Burrow, 
Cowper, Douglas, Durnford atyi East, East, Forrest, Lofft, Marshall, 
MBble^nd Selwyn* B. Moore, New-Reports, Price, Smith, 1'aiinton, 
Wightwick and Wilson; with Tables of Reference, &c., containing 
the substance of 70 volumes. 

By ANTHONY HAMMOND, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 


In Ato. price 1/. 65 . in hoards, 

COURT-HAND RESTORED; or, the Student’s Assistant in reading 
Old Deeds, Charters, Records, &c.: neatly engraved on Copper 
Plates, describing the Old Law Hands, with their Contractions and 
Abbreviations ; with an Appendix, containing the Ancient Names of 
Places in Great Britmn and Ireland, and a Table of Ancient Surnames, 
A work absolutely necessary for Students and others who have oc- 
ccasion to consult Old Charters, Qeeds, or Records. 

By A^JDREW WRIGHT. Sixth Edition. 



J. 4f W, T. CtAtiRfi, Portuilpl Street. 

— ---- 1 -:- 

MORTGAGES. I 

In 8t>o, price Qs. boards^ * • 

A SUCCINCT VIEW OF THE LAW OF MORTGAGES, with 
Select Precedents. By E. C. WILMOT, Escj. 

The Second Edition with Additions. 


ANNUAL LAW DIGEST, FOR 182 a 

In royal Svo. price 9s. in boards, 

AN ANALYTICAL DIGEST of the REPORTS of CASES decided 
in the COURTS of COMMON LAW and EQUITY, of APPEAL 
and NISI PKIUS, in the year 1820, contair\ed in the Reports of 
Barnewall and Alderson, Maddock, Swanston, Taunton, Moore, 
Price, Daniel, Starki^, Chitty, Holt, Buck, and Bligh. To he con¬ 
tinued annually. By iJENRY JEREMY, ^ 

Of the Middle Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE. 

This day is published, in Svo. price 18#. 

A COMPENDIUM of the LAW of. EVIDENCE. Fifth Edition, 
with large Additions. , 

By THOMAS PEAKE, Serjeant at Law, 


In Svo. price (Ss. boards, 

A CONCISE VIEW of the LAW on SALES, PURCHASES, 
MORTGAGES, LEASES, SETTLEMENTS, and DEVISES of 
ESTATES, in a Series of Letters. 

By E. B. SUGDEN, Esq. 

Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. Fourth Edition with Additions. 

APPEAL CASES. 

Vol. II. Part I. in royal Svo. price 8s. 

^to he continued, J 

REPORTS of CASES heard in*the HOUSE of Lf)RDS, upon Ap¬ 
peals or Writs of Error, and decided during the Season 1819, 

By RICHARD BLIGII, 

Of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barristei^at Law. • • 


PRESTON ON ABSTRACTS. 

Part 6, price 12s., with Indexes which complete the worh,. 

AN ESSAY, in a course of Lectures, on ABSTRACTS of TITLE, to 
facilitate the Study and the Application of the First Principles and 
General Rules of the Laws of Property, stating in the detail the 
duty of Solicitors in preparing, &c. and of Counsel in advising, on 
Abstracts of Title. 

By RICHARD PRESTON, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

The above work is now completed in 3 vols.—Gentlemen are requested 
to be early in completing their sets, to prevent the disadvantage of 
their remaining imperfect, as the publishers cannot be answerable 
after this notice. 



La^ WyIrks Published by 


In koo thick vols. Bvo. pnee IZ. 13s. hoards, * 

• ‘ A TREATISE on COPYHOLDS. 

By. C. WATKIWS, Esq. Barrister at lJb.w. • 

The Third Editiq}!* corrected and much enlarged from the Author’s 
Papers; and further augmented, with Notes on all the more recently 
adjudged Cases on the Subject, down to the present period. 

. By ROBERT STUDLEY VIDAL, Esq. 

Of the Middle Temple, the Author’s Executor, 

To this Edition is also added an Appendix of Manorial Customs, &c. 

On this branch of the law Mr. Watkins’s Treatise contains nearly 
every thing that is usSful; and,Ht is hardly too much to say of it, that 
it is one of the b^tpractical booksin the Zaw.— Preston's Abstract, 229. 


* In 8t)o. price 12s. hoards. 

The COMPLETE COURT-KEEPER; or, Land-Steward’s As.sistant; 
containing the nature of Courts Leet and Courts Baron ; the Manner 
of holding Courts Leet, Courts Baron, and Courts of Survey, with 
the Charge to the Juries, and the Forms of entering those Courts in 
the Minute Books and Court Rolls, with Precedents ; the manner of 
keeping the Court Baron ; the Powqr and Authority of the Lord and of 
the Steward, and the Privilege of the Tenants, and the whole Business 
of Court-keeping; and also Surveys of Manors, Rentals, Stewards* 
Accounts, Fees, &c. 

By GILES JACOB, Esq., Author of the New Law Dictionary. 
The Eighth Edition, enlarged and corrected to the present time. 

By a Barrister. 

The above two works form a complete body of copyhold law. 


In two vols, royal 8vo. price 21. 2s. boards, 

A TREATISE of EQUITY. Fifth Edition, with Additions. 
By JOHN FONBLANQUE, Esq. 


In a Pocket Volume, price 6s. hoards, 

PRINCIPIA LEGIS et iEQUITATIS: being an Alphabetical Col- 
lecticwr of •Maxims, Principles, or Rnles, Definitions, and memo¬ 
rable Sayings in Law and Equity. 

By THOMAS BRANCH, Esq. 

Fourth edition, with additions, and the Latin Maxims and Rules, 
translated by J. RICHARDSQN, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

*** This work contains more law and more useful matter than 
any one book of the same size, which can be put into the htinds of the 
Student .—See Preston on-Abstracts, vol. 1. p. 214. 

- In royal 8vo. price 1Z. 4s. 

A DIGEST of the NISI PRIUS REPORTS, with Notes and Reier- 
eiioes, and some original Cases, chiefly collected in the Western 
(Circuit; second Edition, with very great Additions. 

By JAMES MANNING, Esq. Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 




PuhlUtied by T. Cjuiakb\ Portugal Street, 

In 2 vdCi. 8uo. third Edition^ price 11. 4s. hoards, 

THE LIFE of FtlANCIS NORTH, LORD GUILFORD, Lord Keeper * 
or the Great Seal, under King Charles IL and King James II* 
wherein ate inserted the Characters of Sir Matthew Hale, Sir J. 
Jeffries, Sir Leoline Jenkins, and Sidney Godolphin, and others, the 
most eminent Lav^ers and Statesmen of the Time. 

By the Honourable ROGER NORTH. 

** Mr. Hargrave terms the writer this Work a sensible and plea¬ 
sant hut prejudiced writer, whose Life of his Brother, Lord Keeper 
North, is full of interesting anecdotes about the principal lawyers 
in the reign of Charles II. and on that arid other accounts deserves to 
be read by all students of the law.'* 


, In royal 8vo. price 7s. 6d, hoards, 

A DIGESTED INDEX of the CASES DETERMINED in the 
HIGH COURT c*f ADMIRALTY, before the Right Hon. Sir 
WILLIAM SCOTT, contained in the several Reports of Robinson, 
Edwards, and Dodson. 

By JOSHUA GREENE, Esq, Barrister at Law. 


In 8vo. price 6s. boards, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the STATUTES for REGIS¬ 
TERING DEEDS and other INSTRUMENTS, in the COUNTIES 
of MIDDLESEX and YORK, with Precedents of Memorials. 

By JOHN WILSON, Esq. of Gray’s Inn. 


In 8vo. price 12s. hoards, 

A SUMMARY of the LAW of LIEN; with an Appendix of Cases. 
By BASIL MONTAGUE, Esq. Barrister at Law. 


In 4 to. pnee 11, 10s. in hoards, 

COMMERCIAL and NOTARIAL PRECEDENTS and FORMS 
required in the Daily Transaction of Busine^, by Merchants, Planters, 
I'raders, Notaries, Attorneys, &c. each set of Precedents preceded by 
a Summary of the Law on the subject. Also the Practical Notarial 
Forms, Fees, add Stamps; and t4ie Acts relative to Shipping and 
Maritime Affairs. By JOSHUA MONTEFIORE, 

Attorney and Notary Public of the City of London. 

«SecQnd Edition, ovith considerable Alterations and Additions. 


In 2 vols. Suo, 

EUNOMUS, or Dialogues concerning the Law and Constitution of 
England; with an Essay on Dialogue. 

By EDWARD WYNNE, Esq. 

The Fourth Edition corrected. 

*** This elegant and learned work is written in recommendation <f a 
liberal and enlarged method of studying the Law, and treats inciaen- 
tally of the character and authority of the several Law Writers; as 
oteo more professedly on the origin ana progress of the most important 
subjects ana branches of Law, and their connexion with the history and 
constitution of England, and will facilitate almost innumerable diffi¬ 
culties, particularly in explaining and simplifying matters of prac- 
‘tioe, and other technical parts of the profession. ' 
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THE MORNINQ , 
pRAYSRS for PanrAtj* 
in iK)st 8vo« 108. 60 . ~ 


« 


Let my pwyer be m fixrt ly fedfae 
•eOieevdii^i 





»or 


^4«fii^ftt;i) 


%* Thu work u Oirideil ttto ^ Kmr ibiMiift p8rt$i.i#% Hi^ *1^ t fhn /k 
Pcrbons, adapted td toe dMstm Of OiOWeric, to . 

and Days of HunuliatioQ.^.*#. FatBadj^ Pntyeia ftr d^e SilAalh PMOdre 

tor Persons whs are m pewiliorC&o wiwemp^.A AftOopinuaFeloimL^ Wda N O ' 

entird^ in die LaMuiiM dfOiCaiiMiiewi-^^ trorkviMtpittBidhy Two |3tM#Mli 
eaplaiiuwnyof iheLoin'iB Pni|jM, - f J 

It has been the object of the Audior* by wmbudn^ of laai^piage wllk 

elevation and Christ fervour of aonOnteat, to sendtr this vokuoe a miHp 
Manual of Devotum £<n petsoos of all raid(s. 


A TREATISE on the SABBATH; or» lilustritions of 

the Nature, Obligatumt, Change, Proj^ Clf|l^^i^^, and %atjttud 
AdvanO^ of that Holy Bay; by the Rev. Joif k Qttv, Mhuater flf 
the Chapel in PortobeUo; idmo, da. beoaldB. 

** Mr Glen haspresented the pnblic with a vwnr eapeOat work on a most im¬ 
portant subject. Thu uall vdaune p o s sea iei m ghHnaiyiihBitt It obnoudy 
comes Aom the hand of a master, who luw tfAwM jNi^ oooeet^ on fm 
subject vdikh he discusses, and who haa wiltifii tmo^R jmj^%a|^ jphda, jpanpl- 
cuone, and unaffected. Our author doee not ocmfimi naftof to ma fflnsti»Mii of 
practt^ topics t but argues (he doctrme of the 8ahbMb irMi great eaergr leiA 
propriety, m a manner, We dihik, cakulated to make a vuy Asiottmida impim- 
eton on mmd of every candid and mtaVig8Bt l«Bdeto*^<*C&HI8is» JHacordsr, 
No 16. « 

** This u a history of die mstaumon of the Sabbailt. Ant of tna dianM m to 
the time of fto be^ kept. It u written widi beeemmg (!<waeBtneas, and la ila 
historic account ts anfflaently intereetu^.'*-iJjFcw Jlfaaih^JIftyteuaini* 18 *w 

ANSTER FAIR, a Pocon in Bix Gantot, toilli otbte 
Poema; hy Wiiuam Tbmmaht , Fouryh Elitiow ; 8vi|f 

78.6d. boardB. ^ 

** The giwtdiaim of diu singular ccmipodtiea^tou^ to petpetolf^Mflhe ant 
outbrcalungf of a nch told (netical imaginatKin. It j^tiRiifto^pieat ktota toaf too 
divmer mfBwthu tendency to me above the trivial sittoMto omoeg whkhiie haa 
chosen to 4 a»pairtdnn 8 lf« a«d tfau power of ooimeettog gmnd m 
turns with the nmeiRntatioa of vuupsr objects or lutomoua oeeupaatolN to** wf 
reoommended Fame to our nonce, end still ases^i to ui to oom n W tm* 
general notoriety.**— vKdl«ii»|rA ilcilm. No 47, ^ * 


SKETCHES S WF 3 SB CANADA, Doinc^tu 

tend Cfhttnttterl<iJc; to ttrhich aie|dl(!ed, Pr^ftidiil T) tdih i 
nlfKitticrauts of ewry Cl 


fcntnatiotij^ Kittigr. 

United btaiiOB of Ainenca; by 
Eviiiotr| iWOf lOStOd. boaxda* 


, LcHciU 
ut (Ik U~ 
tl I 


[a«, ukJ some Rcuilli tt’ons ot 
John IIowison, 1 sq , skom 


• m 


ClM{act«r of die 94^ extracted froip the followin. 




** Tlse eao m t woric of Sir )9owuoa it* we tbmk, eaiidul at d imp irti il 11 

- ■ - • ions, aodhi-dtwnbtst^iiU 

llirou^ii 


entera «»Iwiaihjeot iuppekeB% otAont any weposscwlons, Md hi, di wnbi 
and die afdian of lUt and mannen winch hi journev 

the ne^oo^eS jpaaVof Ca«^ bicouste undjw hU view. Hu opportui 
oheenawian wen thetXlentf 
iiididg ad 


U]i|Me Caoadbi, 
auimylasdMtf 
and^ 



upportunitUK 4<)i 

"He^paafCho iffhnna oa, two ytirt md i hdf i 
dto dtdbreat aattten, ^ronaidcruif;: then pi ms, u 1 
‘ nrwarda vuitcd the I mud st it 
liend the vaiioui* inUrmiUnn 
I ilfoMw, No t. 
Mrifteted. Witliout en- 
wAdifbpa livdy jMctare of 
iHfine eharac- 

JjllMthu debneations, 
. .1 till tMYff behevolent 
ilitJidvilitote of the canse ot 
wdf tMlaafll fixed tscoQics, 
iCihble to those wiio may be 
I in thd hm^ if hetteilbiff Uiat ctmditton Hi» 
i4'|Hniiii»'tRei|f4 Ijity lupetiof eOnehuoon of his tn- 

jvoA, ht ph e d m ta nM tdth some detadi^ * Reeollections ot the United 
wlwA wifttao an the eanpt agtesidd h atyte os the pages which precede 
fibam i tad we ifiose the veilnme eqnidly ipntefiil toi tlie amusement and the in> 
fimmtum which it oentailM.”«-tAVw Mentt^ Ma^zate^ No 
«* We hhve up heatatien In sayings that due u by far the best book which Ins 
ever heett tmttea by any Beftish traveller on the anbyect of North Amerua, and 
we are ^uMn rare u moat net only attraet a great deal of notice non, but retain iti 
|daae h«rMifltar» m avety ewillidewble Itbnry, both on this and on the other suit 
Ot the Adatttie«»In*«bort> it seems to esmtotn a Ikithful and nnafiected trvnscripr 
of the workings of a mind ahka active, lefleebve. fuvid, imaginative, shrewd up- 
rifl^tt and Mnermia. AHr Udovaon a entitled, by this efioct alone, t thum no 
imi^ngnislied miA 4MM|| the Gqglish wnters ot his time, but nuoody, who 
reads hia book^ tSdh wbwkt mM; it aemiubs with hiroaeir to demand and obtain, by 
Aiture exettKM^ SwA A,lm^ attd enuncDt piece, ea it is probable ius own modistv 
may have hitbeito pmented wn dotnooncemoy to be within hn rcath **— Blenk- 
uood't Ma^tnme, No dfin 

** This work M the ptoduatioti of a person who has lately sprat a considerable 
portion of his Vme m the veiy heart cS one of those oountnes towards which the 
eemgyants of Ihia land are bgw ctowdmg, and who seems to have had both the 
ojoporturnty and the capacity cf fimnmg a oertect estimate of the advantages and 
OttMlvaiitages wiudi that eountry inesents. He has fairly stated the inconveniences 
to which every settler must at fi^. he subject—During this journey he had ot 
Cfiiusirto tawerse thAe magmficent wood* with whuh the country is covered, and 
iC IS gi a t liyi) j[ g to fUMl, wK^hc had the taWe to feel the mtgesbe solunnity^ of such 
a jolim% (Wd poweM of descnpttoa such as to enable bun to conununicate his 
iiiipt<ltoWj*fi<h to lue readers,”—Admtofgfi Afagoewr, January 1828. 

** Ifwjnnw netlfMdy met with a mure entefuumng and ahl^ work of the sort, 
than * Ilikfehni of iTpper Cea|da, by doUo Howison, Esq.* This gentleman ap- 
pCkCatwite ei Seotm extraction, bm possesses mu^ of thedirewd and clever 
ebaraeter of bis natton, H» desmptwns of the wikl and picturesque temtones 
dnough whuib he passed are unoonunonly diaracterutic and vlVidj—be appears 
to have a happy twnt in catchup the peculiarities of wamiac and langpiage ol 
the people, me details oTwhidi will afiim no small amusdnaent to bis readers 



isy VI |V|bH « jaui i», MutMfwm 

» The pilnctpal value of ilug boolc flijsn fym iotldllsBii 
iv^n m It oi the lit cf so omigBmt» wh^oQce flirty Wt down «tuqinifl‘ cb* W0od$ 


the hard* 
any erhere 
■ bias 


given m It ot the lit ot an omigBwt* when oQoe fairly 
oi uppei Canada. We see here more orthe mannerst the occupau, 
sliips, and the comturts of that class of mtn, dian we have ever met w: 

< 1st, set fordi 
H Inch could n 

“ We have no where met wi^ a more usefhl and agreeable Tolume on tnms* 
atlaiitic cirrumsuni es than Mr Rowisott has here uRbred to the p iiidif- it has 
obscrvition, vanet}, impartially, and good sense to recommend tt tibe author is 
no builder of systiins wtuch require die oonversum of a eude mm a square to Ten¬ 
der feasible, but tells ns honestly what be aair, and dm.Hifieb hu nanattve with 
•io much of personal adventure and local 
(ntertainment in i manner more sfolfiil 
on Amenean subjects.'**—GaerMr, 

** This work is written m an mi 


I pauMngs as ^ unite mformauon with * 
tnan has usually bemiliidiown by writers 
He, No SdS. 


tocai^daun 



than any thing which has 
cd nearly two yean and a half 
from Montreal to Lakh Sf 
time in the houses mi f 
mindt fine taste, smvt 
scenery, and dilates Widi 
lakes, and cataiSiO t s of i! „ 
know, how an Enghdmsil^ 
uould fed in CanMUA SOotm 
«*., Of dl fhd'yihdti^ 

transatlantic posssssiona, II (te most WB/m, Ml 

well-mformed and as M mf mat haSti immm 

Chrouttkt No 180. ^ * 

Mr Howison deschbaa ^s jpMgMSs oi eig^tion to tJupolf Ganadd, iho 
penses of the voyage, the pUns ta be adi^ed on there, 'Vhe dUBMH 

modes of settling, the expense ^ labour, Ww pnee of laMemd ife * 

He concludes by strongly recommendmg Oppetr OaOedk to eitufilwoi^ knd pasti- 
cularl} to poor people, as the expense af the voyage is not nmeb, Wl^ Iftil so- 
louragcment given to labour oousidemhle* The pai^fe In GppSIr Csima live 
much better then persons of a similar elass in Although wo s^alto veiy 

t<ivourably of Mr Howi8on*8 work m our divt luMwie, yet wo confess it aes mw 
improved on acquaintance; and we heutato am to ^nmodnoB it one tt the most 
interesung and most entertaining woda w« haw seta <ui dm soh^ of America,** 
—Ltttrar^ Chromekt No 138. 

** This IS a very us^ and mcoseduli^y anmslnif vdhann ' l(ts ptetennohe arc 
modest—promismg only to give the autlmV ttecsoml eXporieilCee ^..-dtese, hewf 
ever, are not only suppfaed with gregt eantocr and discrmdiiatimi, hot exttaeMd 
by Hcuvc observation of men ana things, and conveyed in an m^pMUaiiung and 
sprightly style—abounding With Strong faicts iDuStranve of Ibe eondltum of the 
p^le, among whom the writer passed two ysauaxad a ba l fi i i > ■' MsrfftetUsim has 
written very much with a new to the imoa m an on taqtdaed by emlgtahai,**^* 
Examtner^ No 783. • ^ ^ * 

A GUIDE TO THE WATERING ^iVNl> ¥*sA<ite 

OP SCOTI/AKtir 

- •* If t 

DELINEATIONS, Historical^ %• 

scnptive, of the WMeritm and Seft-BaAhti^FWsea of i|H 

eluding a eonoae Topopkphy of the navigable parts of the Bivera 


Forth, Crtps, and Tay; togethw with a Dasemption of tlm 
VACHs, Loch-aatwhS, ind the - - - 


vACHs, jjocH-AATRwa, iiio Vai.b of MpNrsvyHs by Ubo Rev. 

W M. Wade, Author of “ Walks in Ojtford^^* ** A T«ir of Mo¬ 
dem and Peei> into Ancient Glasgow,” &c. 
boards 


Mill j 


I'Smc, 7t hd. 



4 ' WoKXs rec&tUl^ Puslished 

J ^tmitrs: widi PR&niimi? l>issertations 
«hd copious Notes, 1>j ATficiAs Sxcdki> 08 ; in one ^eat podcct 
Vfditme, ‘with seven Portmts and Vignette Tide; 6s. boards. 

%* In this New BdUiOn of the Letters of Junius, the^PnbHshers have had in ' 
view, not wfytofteeftewheandftd Spedmens of Kn^idi composition from every 
olwcurity uhich die pasring nature m the evewts discussed m them may havc^ 
oocadoned, Jbirt to reader the work, as it now appears, an interesting illustration 
of an imptttaat potdon of Biichb HistoTv. 

Widt wis view, the Letten have been mtmduoed by the fidlowii^ Preliminary 
• IHssseaitions geneEia View of die Folitieil Hist^ of Britain, ftom the Ac- 
oesaoaof GeoigShllL todie PiAliBadoB of the Letten of Jnniu&.—General Re- 
vieir of die Lcdeni On the 8l^ of Jmiiii»--On the Temper in which the 
Letten are tyitteft » On die Poweal Piiiid|ileB maintained in the Lctten,*-4nd 
on Contmveny reapecdqg dwir AndHa. « 

Beside these P sisetta tj n Bs , secmud nawssary fbr enabling the reader to 

enter whh admaiage on the aenaal of the Lwsn, copums Notes have been ap- 
peoded to*jhetest; si>dmt,tt is presumed, dieilB is no alhision in die course of the 
ehhet to penou or teliiiitaiiad fBiiwatftkds, an explanation of which will 
net ^fbvmd hrthe pn^ plaee. 

%*Th^Birdewan«x|WosadUlropitll0Deef Bdidoa in the following terms: 

^ is a wosh which was mudi wanted. Every reader of Junius must have 
fidt 6bat hh letten abound with aHnsions, whidi, m the present altered state oi 
polfticid afik^ very Sisw tan able oonnpletdy to explain. Illustrations and notes, 
mMOMbee, beiwme quite oaoeseny. I^btnil points must be deaxed up, and mu 
note efanahnumeea and ddeils, on wb^ the inv^ve or satite of the writer hap. 
pens to tEUtt, must be dug out of oblivion. This is the object of the Editor of the 
present worh«—who does not, Idre iasas dber Commentaton, widilidd light when 
we ore in darkness, and give it when it is not wsoted, hut who dean the path for 
his maden aa tiu^ go alic^, ewdaining the oolhu^ history in ci^ioub notes; 
by which the went beoamm intd%ihle to every daw of readers. In one of the 
DieaeitatkniB ptoflxed to the volume the authm aactibes the Letten to Sir P. 
Fronds, and gives some extracts fiom his wndngs, ^ whidi the conjecture is 
rendmed more probable dianlby odier spedmens omwed to the public.'* 

M MM- We are glad dust the PtdiRihm of the present edition of Junius Imvi 
been ao tbmmate w to eqgsga an iamvidual so wdl qualified for illustraim \ 
his writings, as Che andw of the masteity Dissertations before us.~\\e can 
affirm, that enough has b^ done to make this pinoe of political censurers intcl- 
Ig^le to evsiy ohe who wiU study him atteitiivdy $ and certdnly much more 
than hos evfw bom done by taaif of Im tiatner^cditms.'* 

«< MM Skidi if tin nature of these PreKmina^ Dissertations, which, together 
witii m^ianatory Notes, lender ihie edition of« Junius* Letten by &r the most 
vduable that hw hem itidwote published, and must recommend these beautaful 
spedmens bf Bn^idi composStion still more to general admirotion.** 

** 'ftfis effitkm of JnahisdMpriaes, io the space of a remarkably neat small 
podeet volume, all the indsttinw^ in he preltmmaiy dissertations and marginal 
* Aotsi, -whiUh is MacMkry, Bbth tnffi respect to the general history pf the times in 
wh^ they were written, did theypartienlsn connected with the individuals men. 
tipwed in tirim* M enable the cedder to understand tlie ftiU fimre and beauty of 
tirim ariMbritted letters, whim have long asrigned them a definite rank among gc- 
m^lffiljlpUh dmticri The editor is ladinra to assim the authorship of them to 
^ iPrimdst idd dmong the numerous canmdates for that honour who 

herit htum brought finrwatd tR^omerent times, it does not ajqiear to us that then 
K my one whose claims at* st^iported by greater aju^^eacancc of probability.** 

• 

MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS ; by tbp late W. Spence, 

Eaq.; editedF. W.llr-nsrHii, Esq.; withobriefMemoii 
of 41, ICs. boards. 



& 


Boys, 

The SCRAP BOOK; a CoUeeticm of ahk s^rikioe 

Pieces in Flroae and 'Vene, mth on Introduction and. OccasiOiiM 
Remarks and ContribudonB, by JojtK M'Dtiiatfin, Autlifr of 
Life of William Cowper Secoks JSsition^ improved and enUu^ed, 
in one el^ntly pointed volume post 8vo, 8$. 6d. brards. 

** This volume of extraete is ^stingiiuhed from other CkiUections of SpedmeDb, 
by the admisaiiBi of copious seledions from leoent ■vrorics, whidt |btm the diief 
of its Prose ; and its Poetry is mostly OuUad ftwn livitig authens. The Mfff 
of the work is, we think, excellent { and it will not only be fhtmd a 8t to 

the young, but a pleasant voltune fer ai^ me to kiunn over, by way of subsdtnte 
for a new number of a Review or Magaameb**«p*JV 0 io MmOtlif Magivii»e» No 3. 

This is an exceedingly entextaimng aadvrall^tela e ted MisCeiuiiyi and^ m a 
travdling company, nothing can be eonoeiveA more fin amusement 

It contains what is l^ht and pleasant, m nbat is senteatjoas and i^eoHi 

lative—short amusing anecdotes, divendfred eddi poetldd OKtacts i to tl^at w« ere 
sure, open the book where we will, tpipeet vdlh same estertsiiuatent, teote or W 
substantial, os wc feelinditwd. In tfiant, felt sdeedon epfay be reomUmeaded as n 
modd of works of this nature, and is ^ best IRexaiy eontrivanee thdt eau bir 
imagined for amudng a vaeant Mfrpurj/. , 

** One of the Editor’s objects, we are told; wae to proerve something of Uhat i» 
valuable in floating literature. The ooraj^lw of such ooUecdoos, he justly ol^ 
M!r\'es, have copied each other so servilely, thm the matter, though originally go^, 
has now become almost stale; and havii^ culled bis from compantivsly new am 
original sources, it has the didm, at lea^ of JiraMnest t and the fdMEioD bm 
made is also, on the whole, No Sll« 

“ For the fiiendes of the numerous dass of men jrho have onfy leisure to edad 
by fits and starts, this is an amusim and generally welLoflleeted Mindlany. It 
is more original than most of the cdiectioDs whidi have been onaplled from time 
to time of late years, and, on the whde, presedits a fair mixture vS the OTve aidi 
gay, sdected from the ablest modem pnbUcatioiu .’*—Literary Gaaettat No 814. 

» — upon the whole, it affiads many of the finest spedmens of elomenoe 

and reasoning to be found in fee language, and whidi succeeding ages will fadd 
too pneious to be lost ”—Edinhurgh Ma^sAAne. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY in. Miniature; improved and 
i nlamcd by Geobgb Fulton, Author of di Pronounci^ Dictionary, 
Spolluie-Book, &c.: to which arc sUbjdned, Vocabularice of Oosaical 

* . ^ .. _ __- ^ __ a A _ 



Remarkable Events from ,thc ^crcaliou of the world till the jiresatV 
time, and a brief List of Men of Genius and Learning; willi a Por¬ 
trait of Dr Johnson ; Second EutTiON j lemo, prioo only Sb. bimtadi 
• • In this edition, it has been the object ofsfec l^ibQsners to pnnsnt sodi a 
work as may be useftd to every class of readm—not merely to them who am onfy 
.ictiuiring a knowledge of fee niceties of ling^idi ptonunciation, but to evaiy person 

desirous of speaking otwriting his native langi^^^prccWon ‘ 

Wife tljis view, the first attention of the Editoshas been gw® to aceoM^ 
tciituation; and he trusts it will be percci^, feat fee nmfeoa of pladito fee 
accintual mark, which has been adopted in this Wwk, is fiot only prdteai^ to 
that employed in jfe former miniature editions of the Didionory, but--yhM is of 
the first importance—as such os cannot be mistaken by any reader of opuaiy 

Mnnh labour has been bestowed in sclectinc, from tl» Lexiot»^hem wW h^ 
-uecoeded Dr Johnson, such words as seemed necewary fiw rendering this Worb|a 
complete repository of the treasures of the English language. 

In slioruW I’ubl&heiv have spared neither pains nor expense to rend^tlnf 
Work in all respects accurate and complete; and they anticipate, mth cotUldcix^ 
that its superiority to nil other abridged editions of the Jwgo DlotiopBry ffdH 

''Pcedilv be acknowledged. . _ ^ 

Wife aU these ailvaniagco, it is oflered to the Publie Bfra p|!Ke a| kWr as tite 

iiiUst common editions. 



3P0EMS and by the late RicaA&n Gall, with a 

l^aaoiryf the Audto^; fbolsoap<8vo, ?«. 6d. boards. • 

" We cuatot fbtbeM to wetoome, vith much coidisH^, the pleaemg addition 
diat haa |tut bean wade to tlie titasiim of Scottith poetry and aong, in the col* 
lected xcmaiaa of Ifticbatd CSaU. The poem entitled ** Arutut's Seaty*' ^rolays, in 
many panagee* tbe m*id fleding m» buoyant of a true poet; and of the 
BongSt it ia ttf bi|^faMo pndae than any critidata at oura con bestow^ to mention, 
that aome of tboaa bfvo been opamnimly mi^idcen Ibr gamine effunons of Bums, 
and tbfd otWa have long ago obtidned in Scotland, that extenaive and settled po- 
pubun^ eideii ibrnta the aoieat teat of the tuitbor’s adherence to truth and nature. 
* Atcti^ fhmdidty chaOteteiSeea all hie ]3oriCBl ^fiisions. The coUeetioa is printed 
in a oannnomouBAnd (de^t and accompanied by a wdl-written and inter, 

oedag Memoir of die A»tfaoe>'*^>MBdtt^rgA Hagazine and Literal y MitccUatiy. 

*■ The pnldication of the f*oemc aotfSonga of fiichard Gadl was a tribute due 
to die poem gen^ of opr eocmtty. Ib ap.age when auch high and distinguished 
bonoweMeim m the oonatdldio Ijw tent worth to die strains of Gale. 

dcaio,lt^mwbaye bera no cradb b* our niKieniinent had the name of Gall been 
euAaed to decay liraia the list.. Several of bta edbaiona have been taken for the 
MomartiOiie of buma. GbQ moat bonoefartb stand in the hat next to Burns, and 
& the,ddea of wanmiy, Fetgosaon, Bruce, end MacneilL It is in his songs and 
MOrt edbaianf diet Gml'a tuime is desdned to live. There is nothing better or 
OlveeMr in the Sootdbb langua^ than some of tbeae; and whenever Gall’s songs 
■ea eet to appropriate rira, it 4s eaw, without the spirit of prophecy, to foretell 
i£oir pqptww^* -Afp aahf «foe and ZVorle Q, and the FareweU to Ayntarct are 
Senoam to won lover ef nmdieiti Scotddi aotag. 

** WNoy tjf the^othar in this orilrodon, diongh aa yet less generally 
' known, arm neon, if we do not greatly decdlve oui^ves,. attract as general admi. 
rataDik-^We noadApartiad*^ oirect die attention of our readers to toe song on the 
drath of Biinia, beginning, mu^ newt to you town. At J came thtough 

tMeudadkart vale, the Jfraet o' Jirumke, / whAta gai^ hack to my minny a^in, 
and foggy tri* Mtegtoadto Aefr, as speeimetts of lyrical talent, which entitle Rimanl 
<toRtofaAkirithtmaoatpo|Hilar robidirelsin tnis land of mxg.''*—Jicotsman, No 
Its, 

BLBMENTS of MORALITY; for the Use of Youn- 
l^eunm; to which is prefixed. An Aspkess to Parenis; from 
< iSie of the ftw. C. S.4SA.1.ZMANN; a new and improved 

iBdition, wKh seven Plates, firom designs by Corbooeo ; l2ino, it,. 
boards. 

*•* In diis tof^tous piodacdon, die diief aim of the Author is, to impress 
upon ^ minds at paventa and guardians the importance of conveying information 
to &«ir yoon^ fiieim retoeodi^ die pemirious eflfeets of vice, and the i1enchLi.1l 
indnoHe of vntae ; and to inwarsfe, by a variety of examples, what he considers 
the most cfieetual means of chedciog irregular propensities in die youthful mind. 
Thia»ketbiidtB, iato be efibeted, not merely by reasoning and precept, but l>y 
experienee and examplethe tender, he alleges, must be made to feel, in sniue 
jneMare, the ill eflkete of his folly t otherwise, every mode of correetioo will prui e 
utofibctual., ^ti^diis rin^e, but interesting litde work, which describes the juve- 
pde adventures die fitwyc^a wealthy otusen, who considered the moral ini 
ptove m ept of hie diSdien as paramount to every other earthly concern, the ])ctty 
dtibigQencieB of diildhood are judiciouriy exemplified, and suitable preventives 
a motttrieeessftiUy i^lied. 

I t* This neat volo^ will, no doubt, fbrm a useful appendage to the library of 
. die dto roerchaoc, and the country gentleman, who, inde^dent of the vicissitudes 
df trade, and living on the fruits of their industry, cuti bring before the view oi 
their fomiUea such examples of ChtistiaD mondky as are detued in the work be. 
fiire ua.~.To young Masters and Misses it will be a most drceptable present, well 
ealculated to mfiise a love for the wise and good, and to create detestation for the 
vicious and depmwfi. Key, the intermediate links in the chain of moral conduct 
ire well executed } dbd young ladies nnd gentlemen, who arc about to be released 
fiom the leading-strings of purroti and guardians, will find many useful admoin- 
rionshi die'Elements of Morality.~.( 7 {rirfi«w Recorder, No 14 . 
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WINTER EVENING TALBSr‘edS^'‘m^'"khe 

H^ottagors in the So^itU of ScotlaiM; by James Hooa, Aniht^^it ibe: 
Queen’s Wake, &c. &c.; Secokw Edition ; S vols 19mo, Ito. bds. 

" We are mistaken if the Reading Public at large will not participate in tile 
interest which these ’raes must at once awaken among those fbr whose pomwi * 
they are more peculiafly and ii^edistely intended; since, if we may jod^from 
the effect they have produced on ourselves, ho one who defights ^n tile study of 
human nature, and the plain artless delineation nfiample manners, can eatily find 
two small volumes in which so mudidnstrUction is combined with so.mutii amuse¬ 
ment. They are written, as we have, mdy with the titmOst sin^idty—.^ey breathe, 
the vetT spirit of tiic inan that teUi ihetn-^-add they^eveal. so many new and de¬ 
lightful particulars conoemin{if4he whole dome^ deemomy of our peasantry, that 
we are sure they will be read by every, oitt that Ms pny love for Scotland, pt ipny 
curiosity respecting the manribrs of her ej|iild]*ei(,^'irith an intenst di^reut indeed 
in kind, but scaredy inferior in demMi to thaf'^i^ wKieh thi^ have all read the 
sketches of homely Scottish ha^wh^wndkl m'me Ettiiick Sbq>herd*8 best fiii^d 
and patron, tile author of Waverht^'^K 1 _ ' * « 

“ The stories are vfery numeioaSr and tdim very diifinent sorts of sul^ott; 

but it would be Veiy difficult to say whid£.,w mem ^ thd, bea^the gay or tiio 
scrious->-the tales of superstitious teC|or-.-or simple paihosA.^-’VulagC wooing—or, 
of comic adventure * by flood uid field.* 'All are eitcdlant 

Mt^cKsine^ifoSfi‘ i , ■ . ‘ 

** These volumes are unquestionably the work of a man of genius; tiie author 
is highly imaginative, and Im a strong relteh at ouce fi^tbe mavetluias; aUd for 
what is simple and touching in nind Und p^nti fife> He dpm not write'flu 
sake of describing what is grotesque and.stiiiking« tSough he is am whhoitt alikbcig 
to both, but to speak of what has ^en a parmpnait hold of his own fancy or his 
own heart His acquaintance with the superstitions, both of the Rotders and the 
Highlands, is intimate and 'exl^sive; his fedings of tiiem intense. In mese 
Talcs, many of which will be re^ with pleasure, he has present us with a most 
taithfiii picture of the religion, the sense, &e hUmour, the weaknesses, of mir bor- 
tier and pastoral countrymen; and although his Tales may not always be equally 
amusing, they art- more interesting to the philosopher, ana to all who mjoy deep 
or strong feelings, than those of bis still move iUustriOtts countryman.*'—v!icofsm<»'« 
No 171. ' 

T'lic MOUNTAIN BARD ; cira^stiRg of Legisndary Bal- 

l.Tils null Talcs; by James Hoae j to'wliicb is prefixed, a Memoir of 
tlic Aiitlior’s Life, written by hitnself; Thisii I^itxqn^ greatly ini- 
provoil; foolscap 8vo, 10s. fid. boards. \ 

“ It is not our present intention to analyze Mr Hogg’s talenta as .a pqct, or ad¬ 
just tiic claims of these bpecimens of his genius to tiie fitvout of tile 'Public; a 
Memoir of his Literary Life is prefixed, whicl^ has greatac charms foa us^ aid v^l 
nflbrd a number of extracts of more than ordinary, interest to our read^ It is 
certainly one of the most amusing compositions with which we are acquainted- 
valuable from its unreserved frankness and unsophisticated siiuulicity. His career 
in Literature has appeared to us of the South pufiickntiy exlxaonlin^ to UUtfce ^ 
the commonest narrative of his life an object of curiority; hut^ltn tiia ' 

circumstances, which accompanied the developemtait and disd|dine of hui genius, 
and his translation from his native solitudes to the bustle and variety of fartimp of 
a man of letters, are detailed by himself with an ingenuousness and saivef«;«s rare 
as instructive, the book becomes doubly valuable.—it adds another record to the 
history of human nature.*’—G««rrfirtn. , . ' j,. 

The POETIC MIRliOR ; or, the Living Bards of fin- 

tain; fbolscap Svo, "78-fid. boards. ^ 'J'; , 

\ 

DRAMATIC TALES; by the Author « The Poetic 

Mirror 3 vols foolscap 8vo, Us. boards. . 

* ' r 
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Cc^;]^, of tile Inner Temple, Esq. 
{ttefisra, e emoir df me Author, also Critical Reoiavks 
oAliis Pd^B, wtiitcn aepresgly^r edition^ the whole exhibiting 
a condenis^ view of eveiV important particular of his Life and Cha¬ 
racter that is scattered over his rpluntinous Correspondence, or intro¬ 
duced into, the numerous .Editions of his^oetry ^ by John M'Diau- 
Mtn ; SxcoVn ]||J»tion» revised and extended, and beautifuUy printed 
in onoornamentedwith an elegantly engraved Frontis- 
meCea^ V^nette, deeded by Mr H^Coxboou), and enpaved by 
^ James’ MiTefir^E, London; S4mo, ds. bon^: and foolscap 
, -dvo;j: ns^'hoaidB.' .■?" ■; *'■ 

, , *«* 'Ahhot^ tbae are feir attfeS>s"mote pc^ular tiuin Cowper, and consc- 
enaotiy few wEose vtdumes iwlKt been oAener re^smed, it appeared to the present 
.i^bliuicn that there wwstMrOMi ArtHaiao^^eoved Action of his Poetical Works; 
aati that, by steetiog aniid&sMunlShlMtir^.,the ^olixity Hayky, and the 
meagre Skttches of’sticCeeding,eQitt|dieiS^' a#eik might ptodiu»d, suited at 
opte to thf means and the Idmae^genttMl'xasd^ With this view, the Editor 
ttas edected, horn even soorbe ^an'^his industry, the leadiitg features of the 
. personal and litr^f^ chamciQ m dm Pllitt, ti^ether with many interesting notices 
of that crtid'idaalsi^. of which he was dtrbt^h life the victim; and has thus been 
eqbUed, to condtnsc'hilo. a qpaoe ootoparadvely fenited, a greater body of informa- 
tieti titan was ewer^of^m^ to the.piibHc on toms equaUy advantageous. 

“** The kindred wsiiastit, wife iraush fee Kogtaidier enters into all the fetiings of 
Ife Aiitimr;'i^ nniimdion''^ dyle, kinfeiim not unfeequendy into pdbtical 
fervour i Slid fee fg^ sense and acuteness that feafectetme ius obs^ations, can¬ 
not feil to tendm Ip^'tUixiative highly aceqitable to the admirers of this amiable 
and eminent peet.m1[9te events of the Poet's life, hiS'Present Editor rdates as he 
feund than s but ^ MflecdoBs of those events, and his manner of narrating 
tbeui^rnte life own, and etinoe no .aommim share of talent and observadon.—The 
namrtfee, which fe mfeited and weU«ifrfeten thitH^out, ctmcludea with a sketch 
of fee PoePs cbinnc&r* ym feHhfetfy iand ably dettnratnd. But it fe in his Criti- 
oBl Semaiks-tiint theifemaes and taste of fee Editor are dIueHy dfeplayed. On 
'this pMt of bfe tnfe be enters ydfe all the ardour of a kindred spirit; and, while 
he-ostiuuttes the eharacteristie qmfeties of Oow^'s various works wife great acute¬ 
ness Sil^'<SO<ntiscy^ dfeeriminarion, he sppreaates the efibrts, the feelings, fee in- 
fee Poet, wife a truth safe ralness of sympathy which a poet only 
omtid fefe ’’lihie whfee of Ida remarks On *•* The Task” well deserve tiie perusal of 
every lover of poetry, and particulariy of every young candidate for poetic fame. 
These renuufes are merely etitical. the Annotator often catelics, as he pro¬ 
ceeds, a portion^f hfe AadsorVinapimtini, and glows wife equal ardour of benc- 
vfeniec, df fe^Snds into egnal aDumfede of thought. There fe one passage, in 
psttietdab, oh'fee deroeaahfei^ edects of state-lotteries, conceived so complctdy in 
fee ^rit of ffowper, and expressed wife so much of his virtuous sensibility to the 
•best utfessts of mmfemd, ium wife*BO much animation and cc^ency of reasoning, 
that ft nfeti carry ctmvfestion to every unprejudiced understanding, and pleasure to 
every mUtiotic hmrt”—Efenfeirgft Magaane and Literary Miscellany. 

** We 'do not take notice of ^fe little wprk wife fee view of criticising tlic 
* PoSmsof Coimerfmof mtimating fe^ merits. It would be lumetwssary to do 
tifecE. But mere are s^ some circumstances connected wife fee publication 
, feUdh seem dmeriiing ni notice; In thejSrst place, feen» fee public arc here pre- 
. Bl4fesd,^fe'a&ovS.Jlvc fiaudrsd and tAir^weU-printod pages for.^ve ; 2<f, 

ins# /of the same money, ihe'wh^ ^oelioal Wor/at of Cowper ; and, 

MU Is most remarkable of all, as connected wife such a cheap edition, they 

hiiyn'wn vHgitud Mepunr or Conner's Life, and Critiefe Notes on bfe Poems, writ- 
tfe not only judidoosly, but vrife taste and talent. - We" mistake, indeed, if Uie 
Atifeor of the Memoir and Notes be not himsdf a poet i in fel evwiti^ he evinces 
. ''fa^cal;fefeing. It js fortunate for this country, feat a wofe containing so much 
moral and religious jfttettoction, or Which displays at Once sufe a knowledge of 
. and so much getdiiik be brought wkniQ fee reafe of almost the poorest 
itijnviduak.,. yfp loife)«i|m'Editions of fefe desermtion of our standard works as 
a lhliiiiEPOt»hww»> or Edinburgh PoEiical and Liter dry Jommlt 



OE JtlOYD, jLaniourgfi. I y 

The POEMS of OSSIAN, translated by it'AMsi MjIlcpheiu 
■ SON, Esq.; with the Tnm8lat(n'’8 Dissertstbns ^ the Era And Ftems 
of Ossian ; Dr Blair's Critical Dissertation; and an I^uirjr into the 
Genuineness of these Po^s, written es^eealyfor ihi^dition^ by * 
Rev. Alex. SnawAXT ; Vignette and Frontispiece, 24ino, 5s. boards. 
*«* In bzini^ fomrazd a new Edition of Ossian’s Poems, thr PnbUdieM have 
been anxious to recommend a, by every means in tbeir pover,^ to public favour. 

It is printed in a style which unites neatness with economy. Besides the Disserta¬ 
tions by Maepherson on the Bra and <m the Poems of Osnan, and Dr Blair's Cri¬ 
tical Dissertation, it is enriched with a very full Dksatation tm the Genuineness 
of Uie Poems, written expresriy for this BoitioD. Stirii are the intrinsic merits^ 
Ossian’s poet^, that all the doubts with wMcfa the public mind has been agitated 
with r^ard to rile real autber, have not been ride to detnety in any denabhi£»ree, 
from its jropularity. Yet there is sometbinaao {deariim in the id^ that riielbird, 
to whose na» our hearts thrill with d^^tnil sympathy, arose in an obeeuiO and 
remote era of our national history, to owim aad impeove a^ny suecesirivie genera- 
turns, and, even in these latter cbys oficfineaieitt, ** to give a new tone to tihe 
poe^ of Eunme,” that to egrety reader of these Poems it became a*ven interest¬ 
ing inquiry, whether they ate r^y the productiaas of Osuan, or the ndiricatioa 
of his pretended translator. On this print, k is hcqfwd, that the reader of the Di». 
sertation annexed to this Edition will no longer be peiplaaed with doubt. The 
author entered on the investigation with impartiality $ he haa owsulted, wUh the 
•most careful attentitm, the varioua treatises which have appeared on both of 
the question ; and if he has been saccessful in stating Ids reasons for beUsving the 
Poems to be genuine, as dearly and fotdfaly as th^ wure imimsised on his own 
mind, his readers wUl agree with him in cM i dp d io g , riiat the riyecrimif uiged 
i^ainst the antiquity of these poems ori^ated in j^r^udhri or want of Indrma- 
tion, and that their genmneness is estabUdicd by evidmme aaiixeristible as can bo 
obtained for any bistoiicri fact. * 

A new portable Edition«has appeared of the Poems of Osrian, tranripted by 
Moephetbon; subjoined to wliich is an excellent Dissertation by the Alex. 
Stewart, whi^ must wtitiQr the most incredulous sceptic that these suhlimo Poems • 
arc really Ae production o^tiie Son of Fingal.**—Afqgdsjne, No 341. 

A FATHER’S GIFT to his CHIU^EEN; being a Short 
View of the EVIDENCES of the CHRISTIAN REUGION, adapt¬ 
ed to the understandings of Youpg Persons, and presented to his own 
Family; by A Layman ; Fou&tb Eoition, Vignette and Frontis- 
picce, 24>iTio, 98. (id. boards. 

This work has been noticed and reviemd% in the mMt favourable manner, 
in the Christian Instructor, the ltduibuigh Mi^a^c, the Christian Repository, 
and the British Critic; and cxdacts ftmn these reviews, and fi»m letters of many 
eminent divines, approving of it, are annexed to the last edition. In the Instruc¬ 
tor it is recommended for its “ coftciacHet^pen^uity, and the cm^^keutioe view 
which gives of its subject,” Mr Hall ofXeiototer, author of toe celehratctl Ser- 
mon on the Influence of Moral Infldelito, Aq., in a letter to the Author, says, riuit 
it M more calculated to inatruct the ymttfi i» the Eaideftcea qf ChrUtianttjf'than 
any t/Uuff of the aortj and ia indeed an adm’^able aummafj ft/te whole argument^ 
toteveyed in a moat luminoua and tmpr^aaivefotm.'***- • • • •• * 

The SEASONS, witli a Poem to the Memory of Sib Isaac 
Nlwton ; by James Thomson ; to which is preHxed, aft Account 
of his I.ifc and Writing ; by Dr S. Johnson ; Vignette andFrontis- 
piocc ; ,24nio, 2s. boards. ^ 

SACRED DRAMAS, by Hannah More ; Vignette and 

Frontispicac ; 21010 . 2s. boards. 

ESSAYS for YOUNG LADIES, by Hannah Moke; 

Vignette and Frontispiece; 24nio, 2s. boards. 

SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS, by Hannah More ; 

^'^ignetle and Frontispiece; 24mo, 28. boa:^$. 
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THE FAEMEE’S DAUGH. 


The LESSONS of SADEK; LEOLINE an<J PEN AURA; 

and other Poems; by Jamjss CaAWJroiinfWiiiTieHi£Aj>; 12mo, (is. 
‘. boards. * 

** The poetry cOtitaiDod in this little volume is of a very respectable order. The 
author semu to have studied works of Lord Byron mth an enthusiasm which 
rjirtuzfdly led to imitatifm, and, in some instances, he will be found to have made 
very near approaches to his great modd.^ It was not indeed to be expected that 
he dbmdd the no^e hard in bold conception and nervous diction; hut his 
verse is melttd«bus<>-hu 'expzew»n;L '>d^ and^olegant—and lus general style, with 
the exception of a few ihstanoes of ^uaintnesa, extremely pleasing.” 

HEN^^ARK BELINEA^TEE* ifhr, Sketches of the present 

State of* Country; ilhmttadCed with Portraits, Views, ami otlior 

Engravings; from Drawlpgs eminent Bhnish Artists. The First 
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principal the North,; of Zealand; and with Portraits of 

Foenao^, ^ihe l>auitdi' Txanslafebr of 'Sbakspeare), and of Ttion- 
WAE.msw>; libe;illtitstri^i^. Sonlptmr. The Introduction contains an 
Atih^nt i(^ thoXiv^ogf^Arti^s in JDenmark. Part T. royal Bvo, 10s. (>d. 
‘"’-V, . **'«*f;:'i!1te'wbrlt vnQ be'comjd^ted'in Three Parts. . 

l?je^TA^?0ABt)'MEASUBER.;^ new Tables 

: the Use ,,of Btrildm, W<md' Merchafits, Slaters, frc.; also, A 

' :RSJM>¥ BECKC^XiTEK fbr tl4 Value of Buildings ; with Expkna- 
„l^ne'«nd Usee Tables, Observations tfn Measuring Timber, and 

A.rtifiisers'. Work; by Thomas Scotland, 
.^^OrQained jiiand’.|^o^yeyor,;(^^ 8vo, 7s. Cd. boards. 


^ , -f r' ‘ ' ) 

Interest Table hitherto jn/blisJtcd. 

A* ^piMAt'TNq^aiESt'TABLE, constructed on ti 
l!9^‘lSrinci{de,'^e3d^>db^ od ike face of a single sheet, the Interest oi' 
any sum from L* 1 to jL.p,000,000, fbr any number of days from i to 
36d,'at the rate of A per cent; {[accompanied by a Pamphlet, contaiu- 
EXPLANATORY OBSERVATKINS, with Rules for convert- 
ih|g(>’|he l^eepna^ into, h&iney .Sterling by inspection, and showing the 
' die jap^ilwdoii m the T^hlp p any other rate per cent. ; by Euxnk* 
ZERAj^cohintaht; .4s,/, 

*,* . tidda-u darned cm. a principle that has never beibic been attempted. 

Its eO«riHwejt«^the author hopes,'' h hardly equalled by any othef interest tables; 
while it pre^ts, at one view, the whole substance of wbat is contained in most of 
Sfs common ouWi and-tW acettracKmay at once be ascertained, fn/ inspec- 

tkm, .actigerdit^ tetho. direi^oos pointed out in the Explanatory Observations. It 
has idteidy been submitted to pei^ns of the first eminence in those profestions in 
which of .figures is required, and has received their unqualified ap- 

pkobSitl^* To Bankers, Accountants, and men of business in gener^, it will be 
fbusd 0 pa of much utility. 

ALBYN’S ANTHOLOGY ; or, a Select GoUeefton of the 
JE^clo^eB and: Vocal Poetry peculiar to Scotland alidr the^^Isles, hither¬ 
to unpublished; collected and arranged by Alejcr, Campbem.; de¬ 
dicated, by permission, to his present Mmesty, and patronised by the 
Royal Highland pf Scotland and London, and the principal 

|P^|o^ity and gentry of iHc united kingdom; 2 vols folio, two guineas. 


CAMPBELL; or. The Scottisli % Novdl; 

• 3 voIb 1211)0, SlB. boards. , ^ ^ 

** This work is remarkably fret* from all offenres against gotA taste and right 
feeling. The author displays also a just and extensive^,knowl^ge If human nature, * 
and has here brought out a very considerabla variety of character. The 
effect IS very impressive. ItJs so bke the tone of that, while readmg, we 

con scarcely shake off the cornriction that it k not a fictitious, but a real and uving 
personage who is addressing us. The Scottish dialect, whM is oecasionaUy 
introduced, is genuine and characteristic. The sentiments are always liboal and 
candid, and the moral highly instnictive and nfl^cting. The narrative is di> 
versifi^ with several pieces of poedy, which indkate much gentie and genimie 
feeling, and considerable powers of 

** This is completely a tale of real life, written in a plain and unafi^teted style, 
and apparently devoted to the inculcation of this great mond sentiment, that indo¬ 
lence and dependence destroy all the enermes of the mind, and that that life will 
close in the most pleasmg soenl^, which oaaJ>een most antjively erajiloycdin pro¬ 
moting the welfare of soaety. Ir its aotitor cannot be pronounosd to hafa rivalled 
the most successfiil novel wnters of the day, he has at least soared hit shove 
the common-place dulness df many of his fd|low4^0uree8 in the ddd of fiction. 

It should be observed, that the verses, oocancma]lyiintierwoi*sp vtitii the story, are 
pleasing and elegant, aud such as could <mly wve testdtad hWi a feeling and 
amiable mind.«-.iVew Monthly Mitgtotine, 

GLENFERGUS; a Novel; & vols I2m<h, Sis. boards. 

«< We are mistaken if Olenfergus do net nudte its way fbr'beyond thtf mere 
canaille of novel readen. The author is a ijirewd observer, no mean desoriber 
cither of scenery or manners, and presents us with 0 finv characters, anuaig whom 
must be particularised Alim the swoolmaster, and Lfidewiek, the ^wve-diggq; of 
Knockfeigus, that may be put in competition with rawiy of those pourtrayed 
the author of Wavetley. The courtship of Allan and Ri^mel, the mmistn^s sister, 
is given with admirable truth and i^ct; Lody's visit to Bonclaur» hi The Ifith 
chapter, and his intercession with Dr Soltoun in behalf of Nr Daiwinnoek, in the 
IBth, are not less felicitous; while tlie deSthhed scene, with the visit to Laui^lan 
M*Leod*s cottage, which precedes it, surpasses all the rest, and, we will venture 
to say, any tiling of the same nature to be found in any one of our modem novels. 
The greatest ment, indeed, of this autiior consists, in his doing so mtudi justice 
to the religious, moral, and honourable fitelings and prindpleB of the /owsV orders 
m Scotland; and, had he done nothing more, be would have deserved the thanks 
of lus cowitiy.-—Scottmau, No 1S9, 

ST AUBIN; or, THE INFIDEL; 2 vols 12mo. 14s. 

boards. * 

** Tlus IS a tale of honors and desolation. It is, nevertheless, told with force 
and elegance, and shews talents which ^nly ri^uire practice ti^griin them the ad¬ 
miration fhey deserve. The language, thoi^h in general elegant, ocearionally be¬ 
trays the author as belonging to a siste; nation, flw wfaich, however, he may con- 
sole himself by the reflection, that he likewise shares hi the fervid eloquence and 
fruitfulness of imagination by wh^h her arriterB are euioiently cUstingttished in ^ 
the annals of Polite Literature.”—JVI sbp Monthly M^gax^ie^'No IV. • •* 

The charaotfr of St Aobin himself is powetfitlly given ; and that of tiie wild 
and impassioned, but kind and good-hearted Lady Cteitrude, has an air of firesh- 
iiess, if not of originality, about it. The dcatii-scene of this Lady is awfully im¬ 
pressive ; and 1 envy not tite feelings of those who can read it unmoved.—'We 
conclude, with merely returning our thanks to author, of whatever sex, for the 
pleasure which we have received from a book so moral, wdd-written, and de^y 
interesting.”— Mngtuine. 

*- Many of*thc mcidents of tlie story arc of no simple kmd ,* but ore strong m.i- 
terials, which have been used with powerful effect. .The style and general 8t.n- 
timento of this work indicate the au4ior to be a lady, and one uwesring a mind 
of no ordmaiy attainment and poweA”—JE?rfiw6«rgA Monthly Review. 



"Ttff ( WokiCb te(,mUy i'uilLii>iir.i> 

ROBIN idboO^ Tale of tbo Olden Time; Siscomd 

'BaniTtovi 2 vols iWo, 12b. bds. « 

.STENHO^E'S RECKONER^ and Tables of Monies, 
Wd^ts, AftasureB, and Exchanges of all Nations, entitled. The 
BRITISH READY RECKONER, and UNIVERSAL CAMBIST, 
for die use of Bankers, Merchants, Fanneri^ IVadesmen, and Men of 
Business in gdberal; compiled firom the most authentic sources, by 
WiLUAM SxBHHousa^ Aocouutant in Edinburgh, Author of the 
Tables of Interest, &c.; ^i&n EniriON, greatly enlarged and im- 
{■roved; S2mo, 3s. bmind in sheep; or 4i8. in roan> with a tuck. 

■ It ntw be affiimed, that diexs k no book extant in whidi so great a masb 

of useftil «4ia important eommeedd informatum is to be found oondensed in so 
snudl a csmMM, as Jn that now tffmA. to the public. It contauis whatever is 
vsluaible in woffcsef JKreuse, TiQet,iBieaiBd, Marimi, Benaven, Gehart, Dubost, 

Kdly, Lord Swioam, AfUbnmebSni cfmany other oninait writers on oammercul 
snUeds. The prea^ edition has also a New Table, ex^anateny of the Course 
of Bxdiaan VSeneeen London and aB the chief Comtqercul States of Europe, ac- 
rogrding toXA^iTe List, in which ite intrinsic Par of Monies, ITsanre, and Days 
of Gmce, areexfailnMd at one glance. 

** It is n ecessaCT that Tables 4t»f ti^ hind be above all suspiciou of iiWLCuracy, 
and therefore we banre exan^ed dwoi eith aU the attentjon iii our power, but we 
were not sueoesafiil in discovering n ringle error, imd have, in consequence, attain¬ 
ed to Sklugh degiee of confidence in itsaceuracy. 

In the second divison t)i the w«k before us, the author treats of the money, 
we^^ts, and measures, of all theoountrks of foe wodd, winch ore concerned in 
foreqpti oomcneree. part is remarkable for its accuracy and conciseness, and 
tt possesses also, in a high di«ree, a quality not always oonsutent witli brevity; fox 
fosse is no pertfon of it which can be ciuled obscure. 

** Iii#etuuig the intriqsi.c value of fotetgn com, -die autiica: has given us foe 
we%to of the pore gold ux rilver m a piece, and has expressed their weight in 
En^Usfa Troy grains, from whi^ tlic value of foe piece m stealing money is then 
deduced. On this part Mr S. appears to have bestowed a great deal of care. 

** The wrigfats oif foreign nations arc aQ valued by reducing them to Enghdi 
Troy gndns, and thrir measures of length axe reduced to l<.uglish inchcb. Their 
measures of caparity, both liquid and dry, arc first reducod to English cubiuil 
indies, atid then compared sruh our wine gallon, or with foe Winchester bushel. 
But tiin audios himsw has givm a vety pbun, and, as appears to us, a faithful 
account of all these rednetioos. 

** To fadlitate foe redinxion of foe money of one country into tliat of another, 
and to shew foe nature of exchange, Mr S. has annexed ttn tables ui the work, ol 
whidi foe first nine serve for pointmg out foe Sterling money equal to any sum of 
foe numey of Scotland, Irdand, Ide of Man, and of the difibrent parts of North 
America and foe Indies, and also fhe value of Sterling money expressed in 
foe money of foese countries. 

** The tenth is a very useful table, containing foe courses of cxUiange, at a 
certain period, between London and foe 'pnnapal commerdol cities of hiuopc ; 
to which is Bifojoined parbculat and appioprUie ulustrations, which arc sufiiuent 
iSPbnabKqg persons to fudge of foe fovountbld' or unfavouiible state of the ex¬ 
change, by comparing foe courses of exdian« given in foe newspapers at any 
time with foe par v given in this table, and fous to ducem the d&vantages or dib- 
advantages attoidiiiff money trankadions. 

** Upon foe whde, we do not hesitate to recommend this patomioncc as a 
work m great ment, and of very general iUility'.**^JSlacA7oifod's Edinburgh Ma- 
gaxbic. No 15. 

,THE READIEST RECKONER, in Miniature; contain, 
ing Tables accurately cast up; showing, at one view, the amount 
imu value of any number or quapdtjtof Goods or Merchandise, from 
One to Ten Thousand, at the varidUs prices, from One Farthiug to 
One Pound; besides many other useful Tables; by John Thomson, 
Accouqj^nt; 32mo. Is. fid. bound. 
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OLIVER fc BOYD'S NEW TRAVELLING ISA^ OF 

• ENGLAND and WALES, exhibiting the diligent Counties, Towns, 
Villages, Stages, Principal and Cross Roads, II^s, Riven, Canale, • 
&c.; constructed and drawn with the greatest core, Uy John Bsli, 
LandoSurveyoa; in case, 7a. 6d.; on rollers, 9s. 

The Publibhers flatten themselves that this Map will, from its accuracy 
and moderate price, merit ^he approbatkm of TtaveUm and the Public in 
general. 

DASSAUVILLE’S NEW TRAVELLING MAP of 

SCOTLAND, delineated with the greatest care. It contains, on the 
Margin, Tables of the principal Roi^ through Scotland; the usual 
Tour by the Forts, anti alon^ the Caledonian Canal ; Tour to Loch 
Katrine; Great Roods frpm Edinburgh to Ixmddn ; Heights of the 
most remarkable Mountains; Extent, in Square Miles, of the diKear- 
ent Counties; Number of Acres, eulti^tded and uiScultfrated ; JRopu« 
lation, according to the Parliamentary Census of 1811; Chronology, 
&c.;—^in case, 3s. 6d. • 

I»RINCIPAL ROADS through SCOTLAND; to whidi 

is prefixed an entirely New Travelling Map of Scotland; i2mo. 

Is. sewed. 

*»* This is a cheap and useful Manual for the livelier through Soodand. 

The POEMS of ROBERT BURNS; embellished with a 

neat Vi^^ette and Frontispiece; Si>mo, boards. 

This is the cheapest edidpn of Bums' Poems that has yet been puUished. 

LITTLE BUDGET of WIT*, containing choice Bon-mots, 
Repartees, Anecdotes, Ac. &c. 73mo ; Is. sewed, or Ss. ncatly^JOund 
in roan. 

The TOAST-MASTER’S POCKET COMPANION; a 

Collection of liOyal, Patriotic, Naval, Military, Love, Mosonic, Bac¬ 
chanalian, Sporting, and Miscdlaneous Toasts and Sentiments; Fron¬ 
tispiece, 18mo, Gd. sewed. 

The UNION IMPERIAL SONG-BOOK; containing a 
Selection of die most popular Scottish, English, and Irish Songs; 
12mo, 5s. boards. 

OLIVER’S COMPLETE COLLECTION of COMIC 
SONGS ; elegant Vignette Title and Frontispiece, designed by Con- 
BOULD, and engraved by ThomsoNw Fifth Edition, greatly enlarg¬ 
ed : ^4mo, 3s. 6d. boards. 

This sdectioQ contaiiu all the wit^humour, eccei^tricity, and originality in 
song, R hich the present age has product. 

SONG BOOKS, Sorts, ^mbhllished widi.neai Fnontis.* ' 

pieces; 24mo, each 6(1. sewed. 

Banquet of Thalia Choice of St Cecilia Muried Garland 

BriUbh Calliope Harp of Old Ireland. Orchestra 

_ Melodist ' Lays of Scotia Songster's Companion 

............ Songster Merry Mdodist , Vo^ Harmonist 

I 4 ITTLE WARBLER; a Choice Selection of the most 
admired Songs of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Vol. Ibt, Scotch*— 
Vol. 2d, English—Vol. 3d, Irish—Vol. 4th, Comic—Vol. Sth, Jaco¬ 
bite—Vol. 6th, Naval; fine Vignette and Frontispiece to each vo¬ 
lume ; 72mo, sewed, 6d. each. 
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WotLK9 recmthf Published 
OUVER & 3W>;yD»$ NEW BRITISH THEATRE ; 

being n cheap and accurate Edition of the most popular TKAGE-* 
DIES, COUfEDlES, OPERAS, and FAUCES, as performed at the 
different Tlmatres in the United Kingdom; embellished with beauti- 


fhl Engravinge^ 6d. 

TRAGEDIliS. 

No 

1 Cato 
8 ColialanuB 
3 Douglas 
A Fair Penitent 
A Gamester 
3 George Barnwell 

7 Grecuui Daughter 

8 Hamlet * 

9 Henry IV. part 1. 

10 Henry Vfll. 

11 Isabella 
18 Jane Shore * 

13 Julius Csesar 
14> King Lear 

15 Macbeth 

16 Mourning Bride 

17 Oroonoko 

18 Othdlo 

19 Puarro 

80 Revenge 

81 R^iud JIL 
88 Romeo and Juliet 
83 Venioe Preserved 


COMEDIES. 

84 As you like it 

85 Beaux* Stratagem 


eadi. 

No • 

86 Belle’s Stratagem 

87 Bold Stroke for a Wife 

88 Brothers 

89 Busy Body 

30 Conscious Lovers 

31 Constant Couple 
38 Countiy Gal 

33 Eveiy Man in hia Hu> 

msoix 

34 Fadiionable Lover 

36 Hypocrite , 

36 Inconstant 

37 Jealous Wife 

38 Love makes a Man 

39 Lovers’ Vows 

40 Man of the World 

41 Merchant of Venice 
48 Merry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor 

43 Much Ado ^bout No¬ 

thing 

44 New Way to Pay Old 

Debts • 

46 Provoked Husband 

46 Provoked Wife 

47 Rivals 

48 Road to ruin 

49 Rule a Wife and have 

a Wife 


No 

60 She Stoops to Conquer 

61 Stranger 

62 Suapiaous Husband 

63 Trip to Scaiboroi^h 

64 Twelfth Night 

66 Way to Keep Him 

66 West Indian 

67 Woudci I a Woman 

keeps a Secret 


OPERAS and FARCE S, 

58 Bcggai’b Optra 

59 Cntic 

60 Gentle Sliepherd 

61 High J.]fe below Stairs 
68 Inkle and \ anco 

63 Insh Widow 

64 Love A Ja-niodc 
66 l^ove in a ViUagt 

66 Maid of the Mill 

67 Padlock 

68 Quaker 

69 Register OfHcc 

70 Hosina 

71 Tlaee Weeks after Mai- 

nage 

72 Tom Thun.b 


%* To the above will be added, occasionally, a selection of the best Plays and 
Farces, neatly printed, with fine Engravings, from Mr Coriiouid’s designs. 


▲CetTBATELT PKIKTEB IK A KEAT POCKET SIZE. 

The WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D.; with a Life 

and Portrait of the Author. Jn 4 volumes; 18s. boards. 

T7te vdutnes may be had teparately aiftdlou r:— 

L NATURAL THEOLOGY; or, Evidences of the Ex¬ 
istence and Attributes of the Odtj, coliccted from the Appearances of 
Nature ; with a Life of Br Palej; complete in one volume; 4s. 

!lf A VIEW of the EVIDENCES of CHBISTIANITY ; 

complete in one volume ; 4s. 6d. 

B. HOR^ PAULINiE ; or, the Truth of the Scripture 

History of St Paul; with Tracts ; complete in one volumt; 4fe. 6il. 
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4. THE PRINCIPLES of MORAL POLITICAL 

, PHILOSOPHY; complete in (yie volume; fis. ^ 

•,* The many incorrect or expensive editions of Dr Palcy’s vArks in drculo. 
tion have induced tiie Publishers to ofter to the public the present Edition, at a 
moderate price, and 4 d small compass, accurately and elegantly printed; hm)- 
ing that it may be the means of diiTusing more extensively, especially among youth, 
writings so eminently calculated to promote tire interests of rcligiiJn and nwrolity. > 

LOCKERS CONDUCT of the UNDERSTANDING, and 

BACON’S ESSAYS ; with Lives of the Authors, and Portrait oP 
Locke ; one volume ; 3s. boards. 

DODDRIDGE’S RISE and PROGRESS of RELIGION, 

and his Sermon on tlte CARE of t^e SOCL ; with Cife .and Portrait; 
Olio volume; 3s. 6d. boards. • 

PKRGUSON'S POEMS ; with a Life and Remarks on his 

VViitiiijjs, by Mr Gkay ; one volume; 3s. (id. boards. 


DISf’OURSES on some of the mogt Important Doctrines 

.. and Duties of t^hristiaiiity ; by P. Smith, A.M, ; 8vo, lOs, 6d. bds. 

• 

These Discourses are on interesting subjtcts, .and written in a strain of im¬ 
pressive seriousness. The Sermons on * Trust in God,' and on * Domestic and So¬ 
cial Concord,’ may be referred to as favourable specimens of, the work.*'— 
Monthly Miigu::inc, No 14. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and CHARACTER of the late 
Kev. JAMES HEUVEY, A-M.; compiled by the Rev. Johk 
Bkown, Whitburn; Thibu Edition, with large Additions, and a 
Fac-Siinilc of his HaudrWriting; Svo, IDs. 6d. l^ards. 

The ASSEMBLY’S SHORTER CATECHISM, by 

Question and Answer; comjflrdhending an Outline of a complete Body 
of Divinity ; by James Fismer, and other Ministers of tlie Gospel; 
Eiohteen'i u Edition ; in one tliick volume, l^mo, ds.dbound, con¬ 
taining above .500 pages letter-press, 

Tlie PILGRIM’S PROGRESS •from this ^V'orld to ^at« 
which is to come; delivered undef the Similitude of a Dream; by 
John Bunyan ; fine Stereotype Edition, ornamented with six elegant 
Wood Cuts; 12mo, 4s. boards. 

The RISE and PROGRESS of RELIGION in the 

SOUL; illustrated in a course of Serious and Practical Addresses, 
suited to persons of every character and circumstance, with a devout 
Meditation or Prayer added to each chapter: to.which i& added, a 
^rraon on the Care of the Soul; by Philip Doddridge, D.D. 
fine Stereotype Edition; Frontispiece, 18mo, 3s. boards. 
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16 WoBKs lecentiy I'f nLtsHBu — 

MESltATIONS and CONTEMPLATIONS: oontiun. 

ing Meditations among the Tombs^Heflections on a Flower-garden^ 
avescanfon Creation-—Contem]^ationB on the Night—On the Stariy 
Heairens—Lnd a ^Winter Piece; by Jambs Haktev, A.M., late 
Rector oC Weston Favd« Northamptonshire; to y^hich is prefixed, a 
Life of the Author; fine Stereotype Edition, Frontispiece, ISmo, 
3s. 6d. boards. * 

The EDINBURGH ALMANACK, oi, Universal Scots 
f and Imperial Register: contaimng a correct Kalcndar on an improved 
Scheme, the Sovereigns and States of Europt; Peerage of Great 
Britain and Irdand; Officers of State and Members of the House of 
Commons Arn^, Navy, and East India Lists; Assessed Taxes and 
Stamp Duties; Freehold^ of Scotland; Courts of Ltw and Public 
Offices; Universities and Societies; Established and Dissenting CKi- 
gy; Fairs and Furs; a Now Tide Table, A-c. &c.—'Published 
annual^ in Deccmbei. 


WBttvM on ISttrucRtmtY* 

ENGLISH 

BY G. FULTON AND G. KNIGHT, 

Tiachcrt of Fnshih^ Edinburgh 

I PRIMER; or. First Lessons for Children, Stei co- 

type Edition; 12uio, 3d sewed 

A PRONOUNCING SPELLING-BOOK, with Read 
ing I.cssonb, m Prose and Verse ; Eighth Stereotype EdiUoii, 12mo 
Is. 6d bound 

3. The ORTHOEPY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Simplified, unfolding that mctliod of Teaching it which has buu 
long successfully practised in the School of Fui ton & Knilhi , 
ISmo, Is. 6d. boards. 

The Advantages of Fin ton & Knight's Method of Teaching the Pruiciidc*^ 
g. of Pronunciation and Orthogr^hy are,—- 

1st, By instructing the Pupil in the different sounds of the letters, unddirtcUm, 
him to name them according to tbcir founds, he is enabled to pronounce 'words 
with as much accuracy, as a Student of Music, thoroughly acquainttcl with tin 
gamut, IS to strike ho notes on an instrument. This is ixemplihed m the difitrent 
sounds of the lefter a, marked tlius t « 

^ a a A 

Fate fat far fall. 

id. By pointxipiout to the Pupil the various ways of spcilmg the same sound, 
the attainment min accurate knowledge of Orthography is not a little facilitated 
This IE exemphfied in the diibrent ways of spelling the sound a in ihc fullowin >- 
words. 

a.e er m Cl ay ey 

djj^ Bare bear, vain vein, pray ptej. 

The Pronunciation of fiieac words w pointed out by holton & Knioht’s No 
tatum, thus 



Since retiring from jniblic professional Mr Polten has flevoted manj 
of hu leisure hours to the improvement of his dimrent puUioadoiu« of huge 

impressions have been tete^ printed.^ Besides their genetaheirculation in schoou, 
they arc found by Foreig^ners to be the nopst simple and easy Guides to the pronun- 
cution of the English Language. In Schoob conducted on the plffi of Dr Bell, 
they will be remarkably u^ul, as the pronunciation of each woxdfis pointed out 
by a notation so simpl.'s that even the youngest monitors may instruct tneir pupils 
with as much accuracy as the Teacher hims^. 

** In point of notation, quantity, and syllabication, Mr Fulton's tystem is, in our 
opinion, decidedly superior to any which has yet adopted in Spelling>bookB 
and Dictionaries; for it 'combines the Principles of Etymology and Orthoepy 
which were unfolded by Sheridan, with all the real Improvements of WalJter, re¬ 
duced to a degree of Simplicity and Practical FacOity, which neither die one nor > 
tlic other ever attained.”— -It* it'uh Ciitk. 

** The pnncipal merit of MrT'ulton's System of Ortheopy consists in its simpli¬ 
city—a property, it will be acknowledged, paramount to every other, in a book 
designed for the u-ie of Schools-”— Jtrview. 

" It lb gratifying to our local partialities, to observe how mudi our northern 
nietntpolis has contributed to tlic interests of the rismg generation. The plan first 
suggested by Mi Fulton, and so well developed in hu Pnmer and Spdthng-book, 
enables Teachers to cummmucate to their Scholars the Elements of Keadmg with 
a precision tormcrly unknown.”—t’. MagaJnt, No 8. • 


IJY THE REV. A. MYLNE, D. D., 

r of Dollar^ Himonri/ Mimbcr of the Royal PhysUul Sotkty^ and, 
FiUow of tfu Soiiity of Scotthh^Anfiqua/ht. 

1. The FIRST ROOK FOR gHILDREN,2d. 

% A SPELLING-BOOK, upon a New Plan, for thc«Usc 
of Schools ; Fifth Edition, in 2 iiarts; Is. Gd. each, bound. 

S, An EPITOME of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with a 
Variety of Knorciscs, for the use of Schools; Sevlnth Edition ; 
iSiuo, Is. (xl. bound. 

4. OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the 

use of bchoolb. Sixth Edition ; 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 

5. EXERCISES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND; con¬ 
taining a regular Series of Qaeslions ou aU the Important Farts of the 
History; Second Edition ; 12ino, 2s. Gd. bound. 

G. EXERCISES on the HISTORIES of GREECE and 

ROME; containing a regular Scries of Questions on all the Impor¬ 
tant Facts of both Histories; Fourth Edition ; 12ino, 2s. Gd. bound. 

7. An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ow ASTRONO-- 

MY ; or, an Easy Introduction to a Knowledge of the Heavens ; iii- 
tcndeil foi the Use of those who arc not iiiucli conversant in Mathe¬ 
matical Studies; with Four Maps of the Constellations, and a Plate 
of the Figures illustrative of the Work; Second Edition, corrected 
and improved; Hvo, 9s. boards. 

The cilcbrity whicli Dr Mylnc long enjoyed as a Teacher in Edinburgh, 
renders it unnecessary to say much in recommendation of these elementary wotk&— 
They arc the result of long experience; and are distinguished by condenation, 
arrangement, and perspicuity, wludi render them alike intelligible, sytaematie, and 
romprchensive. They arc now generally used by some of the ablest Teadien in 
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H dinh ni gh Other of Scotland, and are intoided ae a r^ular eeries of 
Sdiool’Books.—The ^jBLLING-BOOK, Part First, presents a oompleto view of 
the General Principle! of English Pronunciation, arranged in such a manner^ as 
seems best fit(^ for the purposes of teactfing, and illustrated with copious Exer¬ 
cises in the fom of short sentences, and little Stories peculiarly accommodated to 
the capacity of^hildrcn. Hie chi^ merit of the plan consists'in carefully exclud¬ 
ing, from the exercises which accompany each rule, every w0rd which has not been 
previously explained, or which does not come under some of the heads formerly 
illustrated. ln\his way, simplicity and consisteltcy are given to the English pro¬ 
nunciation, without altering the spelling or disfiguring the page, and the learner is 
freed from all those embarrassments which arise iirom the constant recurrence of 
anomalous woids.—Part Second contains Stories of greater length, which are in- 
*tended as promiscuous Exercises upon the preceding rules. The chief anomalies 
of English pronunciation are now introduced, and placed at the head of cadi class 
of lessons, in order to impress them more strongly upon the mind of the pupil. 
To the whole are added Notes, in which the author attempts to explain what ap¬ 
pears to him the best method of leaching the rules.—The GRAMMAR contains 
a full and comprehensive view of the different parts of speech, copious Exercises 
for parsing* with explanatory foot-notes to assist tlic learner, and a complete col¬ 
lection of Rules and Kemarks on Syntax, accoiiipanilcl with Exerdses on false Gram¬ 
mar. These Exc|cises are fuller than in any other grammar of the same size; by 
which means the expense of a separate book of exercises is saved. 'I'his small 
treatise is chiefiy distinguished for the simplicity of its arrangement, for the brevity 
of the rules and remarks, and for containing a great variety of lessons peculiarly 
calculated to exercise the judgment and ingenuity of the learner—The QUES¬ 
TIONS ON HISTORY are merely books of exercises. They arc intended to 
assist the teacher in examining his pupils, and are peculiarly ctdculated to excite 
the attention and exercise the ingenuity of the pupil himself. Eadi question rises 
out of the preceding; and care has been taken to introiluce every important fact; 
by which means tlie Exerdses may be regarded as a kind of abridgment of the re- 
spectre histories—The GEOGRAPHY presents ^ general view of the four quar¬ 
ters 01 the world, and a minute account of the provinces in each subdivision, with 
the rivers, lakes, islands, capes, and bays, peculiar to each. Tlie whole is pre¬ 
sented in a tabular form, and is intended as the materials of each day’s lessqn. 
At rqpilar intervals, the more important parts of the preceding lessons arc pre¬ 
sented in the form of questions, or promiscuous exerdses. To each section is sub¬ 
joined a short account of ihe face of the country, the climate, the natural procluc- 
tions, the manufactures, and commerce, of each subdivision. 

The Publishers of Dr Mylne’s 'School-books have been much gratified 
by receiving a Letter from some of the most respectable 'a cachers in 
Edinburgh, of which the following is a Copy: 

** Gehtlembw,—W e observe witli mudt satisfaction the efforts which you are 
now maldng to give greater publidty to Dr Mylne’s School-Books; and we shall 
consider ourselves happy, if by our tt^timony to tlicir merits, founded on long ex- 
perience, we can contribute, in any degree, to their circulation among the semi¬ 
naries of the United Kingd.nn8. • 

** Those who are already acquainted with tliem, require no such testimony to be 
*«C0Dvi|iced of theii; superiority to all^imilar works; but, as they are still unknown in 
many parts of the country, it is a duty ^hich we owe to the great cause of Edu¬ 
cation, to recommend them as incomparably better adapted, than any books which 
have come under our inspection, to aid the exertions of the teacher, fadlitate the 
progress of the scholar, and extend the limits of Elementary instruction. 

** They are arranged in a regular Series, accommodated to the various stages of 
the pupil’s proffdency, and tHus possess all the advantages of uniformity of plan ; 
they are the result of the mature reffection of a gentleman, trained for many years 
by the most extensive experience, and distinguished by a pecul^r sagacity in dis¬ 
covering to what exertions the young mind was equal, and at what difficulties it 
might be expected to stumble. Accordingly, one peculiar excellence of these 
School-books is, that while they give full exercise to the attention of tlie most acute, 
th^ ore, at the same time, perfectly level to the capadty of the most ordinary 



pupil.-«We are, Gentlemea, your most obedient servants, AleiI Stewaht, 
Teacher of Englisli Grammar and Compositioa, &c. Edinburgh { -Johk Whit®, 
Telpher of English, Geography, and History, Edinburgh; TJ. Poaao, Teacher 
of English, Geography, History, and Altronomy, Edinbiugb; An- 

DHEw, Teacher of English, Geography, History, &c. Edinburgh! War. Wil¬ 
son, Teacher of English, Geography, History, &c. Edinburgh ; Ilex. Adam, 
Teacher of English, &8. Edinbui^h ; John Wilson, Teacher of Grammar and 
Elocution, Edinburgh.” ^ 

** To Dr Mylne, whose departure from Edinburgh has occasioned very gene¬ 
ral regret, the instructors of youth are under peculiar obligations. All his publi¬ 
cations are distinguished by an admirable union of brevity, comprehensiveness 
and perspicuity, by an accurate anticipation of the diiiiculties at whicli a learner 
might stumble, and by a happy fadlity in removing them. These qualities ate* 
particularly conspicuous in his Grammar; to whicli, for the purposes of teaching, 
we do not hesitate to give the preference above every similar compendium in our 
language; and in his Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, by which be has thrown 
open'to common readers a new field of knowledge^ that was for^fierly supposed in¬ 
accessible, except through the unfrequented paths of mathematical science.'*— 
C. MagasinCf No 8. ^ • 


BY THOMAS EWING, 

Teacher of Etoention and Geo^raphy^ lidhiburgk, 

1 . The ENGLISH LEAR.NEII; ory a Selection of Lessons 
in Prose and Verse, adaptejd to the Capacity of the Younger Classes 
of Headers ; Thikd Koition ; 12m», 2s. bound. 

*«* In the volume now offjjced to the notice of Teachers, the Extracts, l^th in 
Prose and Poetry, are simple and beautiful, and remarkable for tenderness and 
purity of sentiment. They likewise possess the recommendation of novelty, as the 
greater port of them have never appeared in any other compilation. 

The Compiler has so arranged the Lessons, that the pupil may proceed gradually 
from such as arc easy to those which are more difficult. 

Particular care has been taken not to swell the volume with any matter tliat 
does not strictly belong to such an elementary work. 

No lists of words for Spelling are inserted, as the purpose is better served by the 
younger classes being exercised on a few lines in each lesson. Neither has tlie 
Autiior included in his work the prindples cf English Grammar, and other matter, 
often superadded to such publications; as he is of opinion that they are premature 
while a child is learning to read, a!hd diat little instruction can be derived from 
them at tliis early stage of tlie pupil's prepress. 

Character of Uit Work. • 

** Among the teachers who have successfully devoted their talents to the im¬ 
provement of education we may fairly class Mr Ewing. Taking up his pupils 
after tlicy have toiled through the Spelling-Boq|i, he furnishes tntm in his Learner 
with some plain and useful observationsMon pronunciation, j^uses, and tli« nut’* 
nagement of the voice; while, by the judicious selection and arrangement of his 
extracts, he conducts tlicm, in gradual pn^^ress, from simple and easy lessons to 
such as arc considerably difficult and complicated. These extracts have another 
important recommendation. Most of them have never appeared in any former com¬ 
pilation. To the teacher, therefore, they afiurd in degree the relief of no¬ 
velty—saving him Irom diat monotonous repetition which disgusted tlie ancient 
teadiers with the choicest passages of their l^cst poets. The intrinsic beauty of 
many of these extracts is well calculated to form the taste of juvenile readers; and 
Mr Ewing, we think, has judged properly in introducing them to an acquaintance 
with some of die most adniir^ specimens of contemporary eloquence and poetry. 
'I'he Learner is intended as an introduction to a larger compilation, entitled * Prin¬ 
ciples of Elocution.” 



2. PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION ; containing numerous 

Rules, Observations, and Exercises, on Pronunciation, Pauses, Inflec¬ 
tions, Appnt, and Emphasis; ulso copious Extracts in Prose £nd 
Poetry ; ctlculated to assist the Teacher, and improve the Pupil in 
Reading arid Recitation ; Sixth Enn ioN ; ISmo, 4.s. 6d. bound. 

*„* To remove every difficulty to the attainment of an accurate and elegant 
pronunciation apd delivery of the English Language, was the principal design of 
this volume. Its sticcess has far sur}>asscd the most sanguine expectations; while 
the numerous classes in'^tructed from it, in many of the most respectable seminaries 
in the kingdom, bear ample testimony to its utility. 

By attending to the directions given for Tcacliing the Principles and Lessons, 
the labour of both teacher and sdiolar may be very much diminished. 

** Both teachers and students of English Elocution will find Mr Ewing's per¬ 
formance serviceable ; since his rules are in general very good, and his extracts 
form an agreeable and judicious selection .”—Monthly iteview. No 45. 

We know not a work of the same extent better adapted than this to the pur¬ 
poses of both teachers and students of the art of speaking. The principles of tliis 
elegant ai\ are laid down in rules at once copious and concise; every difficulty 
arising from the anomalies of English t>rthoe]>y is removed; the errors of pronuti 
dation, to which*thc inhabitants of the three kingdoms are respectively liable, arc 
pointed out and corrected ; ami the whole is illustrated by a great variety of well- 
selected examples. To the Principles, thus clearly and fully explained, succeeds 
a rich collection of passages from the most dasslcal authors of the last and the pre¬ 
sent age-~a collection which docs considerable credit to Mr Ewing’s taste. Wc 
were ;^rticularly pleased to observe, among his sjiecimcns of pulpit eloquence, 
some glowing and degant passages from tlie njost recent publications of contem¬ 
porary divines; and, among his extracts in verse, some of tlie most sublime pro¬ 
ductions of our living bards. 'J'he poetical department is preceded by a few judi- 
dous rules for the reading of verse.’'"— C. No B. 

a RHETORICAL EXERCISES ; being a Sequel to the 

Principle^ of Kfneutk n, and iutended for Pupils who have made coii- 
sidesable progress in Reading and Recitation ; 12iuo, 4s. Gil. bound. 

This Volume completes the Scries of Mr Ewing’s Elementary Books on 
Elocution, adapted to the various stages of the pupil’s progress- In the I^eaiinxh, 
he has confined himself to a few of die most obvious and simple rules ; and, in the 
arrangement of the lessons, he has studied a natural and an easy gradation. In 
the PAixcirr.ES of KxiOCUtiov he has given, in pretty full detail, the best di¬ 
rections for pronundation, pauses, inflections, and the variou.s modulations of die 
voice, illustrated by appropriate examples, and accompanied with a suitable variety 
of exerdses. The rapid and extensive sale of* these works, and their introduction 
into many ol the most respectable seminaries in the kingdom, aftbrd the most gra¬ 
tifying proof jpf their utility, and of estimation in which they are held. 

To form an accomplished reader or. speaker, however, many other directions 
appeared necessary; some of which are of a nature so refined and complicated, 
that to understand and follow them, requires considerable maturity of judgment, 
as well os a certain proficiency in (lie knowledge and practice of Elocution. These 
* direttions are contained in the present iiolumc ; and though much must still re¬ 
main to be learned from tlie voice of a teadier, and from the study of the best 
living models, the publishers would gladly flatter themselves, that, from the ndcs 
laid down in these several publications, with the diligent practice of the accom¬ 
panying exercises, those who are desirous of acquiring this necessary accomplisli- 
Uicnt, may derive all the ber^itt wbicli written instruction can inijiart. 

The Publishers entertain the hope, that these will be found the most nscful 
works, both for the teacher and the student of biloeution, wliich have hitiierto been 
published in a similai fofm. lliry contain all the must valunble rules, which tii6 
ingenuity or experience of preceding rheUiricians has suggested. I'hesc rules are 
exemplified by a very copious selection of extracts from the approved authors. 
As the ixtiaels are, with a few exceptions, different from .those which have appear 
cd iiiiilEfi nncT ro’leitions of this nature, they possess, in seme degree, the cluiini 
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of nordty ; as thiy are selected from our more recent, as widlies oUr older daadcal 
wnftrs, they exhibit an interesting companion of the literature of our ot^ times with 
that of our fiitheis; and are, in general, alike admirable in their^ndency and 
their style. It is therefore hoped that, while they will be found tbejtiost inijirov- 
ing exercises in the art «f reading and speaking, they will serve, at the. same time, 
in no small degree, to refine the taste and improve the morals of the student. 

4. A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Students, on a new and easy Plan ; in which the European 
Boundaries arc stated, as settled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress 
of Vienna; with the Elements of Astronomy, an uccoutit of the Solar 
System, and a variety of Problems to be solved by tiie I’errestrial niul 
Celestial Globes; Third Edition; 13mo, without maps. Is. fid. 
bound ; or with nine maps, drawn and engraved for the work, 6s. fid. 
bound. • • 

As the present publication is intended to supply the dufivts of sogie sitnil.-vr 
works of merit now in use, care Jias been taken tliiuughout to render it a complete 
elementary bonk, by combining, with the modern geography of each purtirular 
country, an account of its ancient divisions and a condenseil view 8f its general his¬ 
tory ; and illustrating tlio whole by copious notices of those districts or cities which 
have been the scene of remarkable events. To a strictly geographical delineation 
of every country there is added, an arcount of its names, chronology, religion, 
government, manners and customs, language, literature, climate and seasons, ani¬ 
mals, minerals, antiquities, and natural curiosities. Under the article Chronology, 
the history of every country is traced to the moat remote antiquity, and brought 
down to the date of the present publication. Tn this edibon, the introductory 
sketch of Astronomy has been considerably cularged. The laitin and English 
names of the Constellations are given, the number of Stars in each, with the names 
and magnitudes of the most is^nrtunt. A Table is added of the mean fight 
ascensions in Time, the declinations and magnitudes of the most remarkable Stars, 
their names, and literal characters—By means of these, any person, wlio has 
learned u> perform the problems on the celestial globe, may easily acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the heavenly bodies. 

Prom tlic size of type, and the superiority of an'angemeut, this Geography will 
be foimd to contain double the information of similar works at the same price. 

N. n.—It is requested that Booksellers and Tcaclicrs, in ordering Bus Geo¬ 
graphy, will mention whether they wish it with or without maps. 

** We think the plan of Mr Ewing’s Geography is judicious; and the infor¬ 
mation whic.'i, with much industry, he has collected in his NtHes, cannot fail to be 
extremely useful, both in fixing the«namcs of places more deeply on the pupils’ 
memory, and in storing their minds with useful knowledge ; while, by directing 
their attention to the proper objucts of curiosity, it lays a broad foundation fur their 
future improvement. The account of the Solar System, given in the introduction, 
is correct and perspicuous, and is well elucidated by the accompanying Notes. 
This part of the work we think particularly valuable. We know the difficulty of 
imparting to young pujiils any accurate idea of the relative mag'" ♦tides, distances, 
and revolutions of the planets ; yet, without some knowledge these, Geograjihy 
cannot be properly understood. A\'o know, too, tiiat many who u.''dcrtake to 
teach Geography, are nearly as igi.t-rant 6t' the Planetary Systena as their pupils; 
and to such persons, tlie short but eletir acc.amt of it given by Air Iswing cannot 

fail to lie extremely accept ible_To remove eVery difficulty out of the way of 

teachers who may liot luivc had noali e::i>cricnce, Mr Ewing has sketched out a 
inediod of instruction, wl ith, bting \:iried of cocrse^aceording to circumstances, 
may be found oi'con si tier .i hie atlyant.iiT ■. V' e approve liighly of the plan of Iiav- 
ing a Vocabulary at the iiid of the work, iMmprchending such mimes ns are liable 
tube erroneously prdneunced, dividid :m*l aceenud according to the usual mode 
of pronunciation.”— Vl,nkzr‘)od's Kdi-ihu'^'-i No ft. 

“ It is justly said, that the present is a peiiod poeuliarlj favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of ft New System ci Gcogrephv, as t verj the niodtrn publications, which 
were founded on thi. ehango; c«jrif,cquL’i’l on (!>'• hVccch lleynlution and tlie 
jsurpaiion of Bonaparte, have bci'onif comparatively useless iVoin the new at- 
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xaiEigements that hav* been made, pursuant to the dcciuons of the Congress of 
Vienna and Ac IVeaty of Paris. It is %n Ais account, particularly, that wc ^»n. 
recommend lib Ewing’s book to Ae Geographical student. He first gives Ae 
Historical Ge^jraphy of Ae Countries, and subsequently Ae Political, Civil, and 
Natural Geography. Under the Chronological Article, wa»have a general account 
of the various Population of every country, traced to the most remote antiquity, 
and brought down to Ae present time. To these particulars are added, a Series 
of useful Problems on Ae Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, with a Vocabulary of 
such names of places of which Ae Orthoepy is doubtful, and which are divided 
and accented according to Ae most usual mode of pronunciation.”-»Crilicu2 R&- 
, view, VoL V. No 3. 

** Mr Ewing’s Get^aphy, occupying a middle place between mere outlines and 
Ae ponderous works of Guthrie and Pinkerton, neither disgusts the learner by a 
barren detail of names, nor perplexes his memory by too great a variety of in¬ 
formation. Wc highly approve of his plan of reserving for a second course Ae 
part of Ae work j^rinted in a smaller type. The valuable information which he 
has collected respecting the history, Ae institutions, dvil and military, together 
with Ae natural geography of Ae various countries, will prove of mucli advantage 
to Ae advanced student; and as Aese are all classed under separate heads, they 
may be communicated to Ae pupil with great efiect, particularly in private in¬ 
struction, during Ae course of his studies. The inquisitive student will not rest 
satisfied wiA Ae knowledge on these various subjects which so small a compendium 
can impart; but he will here have the advantage of having his attention directed 
to Ae most important objects ; and, by pursuing Ac plan to which he has been 
Aus accustomed, will find himself materially aided m his future researdics.—In 
Ae Introduction, Mr Ewing ha* given a succinct but perspicuous account t)f the 
Solar System, illustrated by copious and useful Notes. Among tlic improvements 
made on the Third Edition, we arejiappy to observe that he has introduced tlic 
Problems to be performed on Ae Celestial Globe, the Tables of the Constellations, 
widiFAe Latin and English names, Ae numbefr M' Ac Stars in each, and the 
namis and magnitudes of the most important. To these arc added, an Alphabe¬ 
tical List of the Constellations, wiA Ac r^ht ascension and declination of each, 
and a Table of Ae mean right ascensions m Time; Ae declination and magni¬ 
tudes of 40 remarlfsable Stars, with their names and literal characters. By means 
of Aese, with th(^ assistance of Ae celestial globe, Ae learner may easily acquire 
a competent knowledge of the heavenly bodies.”.—C. MagashUf No 8. 


5. EWING’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, containing 

distinct Maps of all the principal States and Kiugiloms throughout 
the World, in which the Eurt^'an* Boundaries, as settled by the 
Treaty of Paris and Congres-s of Vienna, are accurately delineated ; 
engraved Jn the best style, aqd printed on fine royal drawing paper, 
4to, 168. half-bound ; coloured outlines, 18s. or full colouied, 2Is. 

The unqualified approbation ^iA which a discerning public has rewarded 
Ae laborious and intelligent research of the Author, gives increased confidence to 
Ae Publishers in recommending fiiis work as a vtduuble source of information, 
wheAer referred t<f for Ae illustration rf classical authors, general history, or the 
great events of later times. Its elegonoe, Acy trust, is equalled by its accuracy ; 
nor will it be found inferior, in real utility, to works of a much more expensive de¬ 
scription. 

This Atlas has been dravm and engraved for Ae AuAor’s System of Gec^yapby, 
by the most eminent artists ;»and as the name of every place, mountain, river, lake, 
bay, cape, &c. mentioned in the Geography, is to be found in Ae Atlas, Ae la¬ 
bour both of Ae teacher and pupil is very much aiminished. 

Any person who has these two publications, may soon acquire a competent 
knowledge of Geography, though he may previously have paid little attention to 
the study of that science. 

“ We can very confidently recommend Mr Ewing’s Atlas as by far Ae most 
elegant and accurate which we have seen on a similar scale. One decided advan¬ 
tage it possesses over all other Atlasses now in use—Ac advantage of having 
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the Boundaries of the European Territories accurately dcliaeated, as settl^ by the 
Treaty of Paris and the Congress of Vienna.'*.—Btac/cteeod’s ^dinlmrgh MagaginCt 
No 5. * 

“ As a companion to his Geography, Mr Kwing has published Atlas, which, 
for elegance, accuracy* and distinctness, we do not hesitate to {ironouncc supe¬ 
rior to any we liave seen on a similar scale. This preference we do not give lightly. 
It is warranted by the cxpctiencoof several respectable Teachers.^who have uni¬ 
formly foimd that tl^ pupils can trace places on the Atlas with greater facility 
than on most of thoro in common use, which far exceeds Mr ]£ wing's in price. 
Owing to their recent publication, too, both tlie Atlas and Geography possess the 
advantage of having tlic boundaries of the European States described and deli¬ 
neated, as stated by Uie last Tre^|;y of Paris and Congress of Vienna^**—C. Maga- 

giitCf No 8. 

An Abridgment of the HISTORY ,of ENGLAND, from 
tlu‘ Invasion of .lulius C«*sar to the Death of George II .; by Dr 
Goi.ijsmitii ; with a CONTINUATION to the commencement of 
the Ucign of George IV.*; to which are subjoined Copious Exer¬ 
cises ; by tile Kev. Alex. StewarTj Author of an improved edition 
of Cornelius Nepos, a Dissertation on the Genuineness of Ossian's 
Poems, &c. &c.; in one thick volume ISmo, 5s. bound; containing 
.500 pages letter-press, and exhibiting a greater extent of Information 
than any similar work now in circulation. 

*,* In this edition of the History of England, thg Publishers have endeavoured 
to combine all the advantages of which a work on so limited a scale is susceptible. 
To Dr Goldsmith's Abridgment, s* far as it goes, they have scrupulously adhered; 
aware that, by venturing to make any altcratiofls, they might have been in danger, 
like some of their predecessors,^^ disfiguring instead of improving it. ^ 

1’hc Narrative of the Reign of George III. has been written expressly for this 
edition, from the most authenue sources of information. Though necessarily 
concise, it will be found, it is hoped, to be free from tlic mcagreness of a mere 
> abridgment. No event of importance has been omitted ; and the author, not con¬ 
fining himself to a dry detail of facts, has delivered freely his own sentiments con¬ 
cerning the interesting transactions and occurrences which he had to record. These 
sentiments will be found uniformly consistent with sound morality, and with the 
principles of our admirable constitution ; so that no work of a similar nature can 
be placed witli more safety or propriety into the liands of youth. Its utility, how¬ 
ever, will not be confined to the juvenile reader alone. They who have attended to 
many of the events of the late reign, while occurring, or who have studied its his¬ 
tory in more ample details, will findlhis work valuable as a book of reminiscence ; 
while to persons who are commencing the study of this eventful period, it will, with- 
out superseding more voluminous publication, prove a very useful^ introduction 
and guide. 

To render it more convenient as a book of instruction. Questions are subjoined, by 
which the pupil may be examined on any pobion of the history. These questions 
are so precise, that no difficulty can possibly occ^r in finding a uistinct and proper 
answer. The whole has been carefully stejreotyped, and is pifatod on excellent 
paper—thus combining correctness with elegance of execution. 

——“ It was the Publishers' good fortune to have the Continuation, which brings 
down die narrative to die end of die reign of our late sovereign, written by a gen¬ 
tleman, whose own performance evinces his ability* to estimate, if not to emulate, 
the excellencies of his predecessor. To this Edition do not scruple to ascribe a 
degree of merit which entitles if to its prowl position. It is evidently the result 
^‘extensive reading and careful reflection.''—New Edinburgh /femew. No 2. 

“ Dr Goldsmith’s History of England is allowed, as far as it goes, to be the best 
in use for schools. I'he Continuation of it by Mr Stewart to the pesent time is 
accurately and impartially written ; and the value of the work, as it now stands, 
is gre.-itly increased for all the puT[x»e8 of education, by the copious Tables of 
Exercises, in the form of questions, on the events of each reign, which he has add¬ 
ed at tile end of the volume.’*—iVew Monthly Magazine. 
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LESSONS in‘READING and SPEAKING; being *an 

ImprovfAkient of Scott’s LessonsElocution ; by William Scott, 
the Origiijial Compiler; Tentli Stereotype Edition, fine paper; 12mo, 
3s. bound. « 

*«* In tite course of the numerous editions of this highly popular Work, since 
its first publication, errors had multiplied so exEeedingly, that it became almost 
unfit for the purpose of teaching, and a complete revisol an^correction of it were 
therefore rendered absolutely necessary. As this had always been one of Mr Scott's 
favourite works, he bestowed on it uncommon attention, and seemed to take pc> 
^ culiar pleasure in the superintendence of this edition, which may be regarded as 
the last public effort of his long and valuable life. He corrected the press; intro* 
duced several useful Observations on English Pronunciation and Delivery ; inserted 
a variety of beautiful pieces in Prose and Verse, from the most eminent Wliters; 
and made some important amt;pdments on the Grammatical part of the Apjiendix. 

In tliis improv^ state, the Publishers have, at a very considerable expense, 
stereotyped (or cast in plates) the whole book ; which has this peculiar advantage 
attending it, that no new typc^raphical errors cafi possibly occur in any future im¬ 
pressions ; and impressions they have resolved farther to distinguish above 
others, by printing them on a fine y^ow wove paper. 

SELECT PASSAGES from the BIBLE; arranged under 

distinct Heads ; for the use of Schools and Families; by Allxandi ii 
Adam, Teacher, Edinburgh; ISmo, Is. cd. bound, or in boards, 4s. 

%• It is a subject of general regret among the friends of religion, that the 
Bible has of late years been so lit^e employed in the educatioii of youth. 'I'his 
departure from the usage of our fathers is chiefly to be ascribed to tlic uhsiiitable- 
neB#of the sacred volume for a class-book, in plan of tuition now generally 
adopted. The Bible cannot be introduced with advantage into a class, until it 
can be read pretty fluently; and, owing to the difficulty experienced by learners 
in pronouncing the proper names, it is generally the last book read at sclinol by 
the children of the lower orders; which circumstance is the more to be regretted, as, 
at this advanced period of their instruction, a very small portion of their time 
in school is employed in reading, being then chiefly engaged in learning writing 
and accounts. Witli a view to remedy this defect, and thereby to remove the 
only reasonable objection against a more general introduction of the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures in seminaries of education, a selection has been made from the Bible, suited 
to an earlier stage of the pupil's instruction, consisting principally of the most 
simple end afiecting pass^es of holy writ,—epiinendy cidculated to cherish, in the 
tender mind, sentiments of piety and a love of virtue. 

LESSONS from the BIBLE, for the use of Schools; se¬ 
lected and edited by the Uev. Ti4omas T. Duncan, M.D., Minister 
of the New Church, Dumfries ; Tiiibu Eiution, improved ; ISiuo, 
2b. fid. bound. 

TWO SHORT CATEC’HISMS, mutually connected; 

the Questions of the former being generally supposed, and omitted in 
the latter. The former contains the most Important Doctrines and 
Duties of Religion, and may be taught children before they can read. 
^^^.The latter containa th*e most important Religious Truths necessary to 
A' be known for admission to the Lord’s Table ; and, being a brief Ex¬ 
plication of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, may be learned either 
with, or immediately after it; by John Buown, late Minister of 
the Gospel at Haddington. To which are added, the (rospcl (^ntc- 
chism, Addresg^to the Rising Generation, Hymns for Children, and 
' the Believer'il’^indples concerning Heaven and Earth; New Scei co¬ 
type EfUtion; l8mo, id. sewed. 
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The YOUNG CHILD'S FIRST and SECOND CATE¬ 
CHISM of the PRINCIPLBS of RELIGION ; to which are ailclcd, 
a Preservative from the Sins and Follies of Cliildfiood and Youth, 
Examples of Prayers for Children, and Divine jonps ; by Isaac 
Watts, D.13. ; New Stereotype Edition ; ISino, 4d/ sewed. 

OLIVER & BOYD'S 

ATcw' ami Iniproi'cd Editions of the folhnving Catechisms : 

1. A CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY; comprising*the 

most recent Discoveries, and arranged agreeably to the late Distribn-* 
tions of Territory on the Continent: to which is prefixed, a brief 
Abstract of the Principles of Physic^il and Mathematical (reography ; 
ISmo, frontispiece, .‘>d. sewed. • 

2. A CATECHISM of the HISTORY of ENGLAND; 

from the earliest period to the present time; to which is I'rofixed, a 
concise Outline of its Geography ; embellished with neat Portraits of 
the Monarchs ; iHmo, 9d. sewed. 

3. A CATECHISM of the HISTORY^ of SCOTLAND; 

from the earliest period to the present time ; to w'hich is prefixed, a 
concise Outline of its Geography ; embellished with neat Portraits of 
the Monarchs ; Itiino, 9d. sewed. 

L A CATEI’lIlSrM of IJRAWING and PERSPEX'- 

TIVE; comprehending the leading Facts and Principles of the iVrt; 

I Kino, frontispiece;"^fid. sewed. • 

5. A CATECHISM of CHEMISTRY; containing a 

concentrated and simple Vie\v of its Elementary Principles ; ada])ted 
to those commencing the Study of that Science ; IKmo, Cuts, Sis. (id. 
hoards. 

This Catechism will be found to contain, in a clear and concentrated form, 
the Elementary Principles and Practice of Chemistry, illustrated by facts and ex¬ 
periments at once striking and apposite, many of which are of recent introduction 
into the science. Whether the reader wishes to acquire a general view of the 
principles of Chemistry, or to have the means of recall.ng readily what he lias already 
studied, the Publishers trust*tliat he will find this Catechism peculiarly useful. * 
Being closely printed with a small and distinct type, it contains a great deal of 
matter in little compass. The apparatus and experiments described are illustrat¬ 
ed by Wood Cuts, designed and exccilted for the work. • 

** As an introduction to the systematic works, or to a course of lectures, we con¬ 
sider this Catechism a work of muchmtility.”— Morihiii Afaffitsinc. 

“ 'I'lie little book now before us has all the advantage^ iif a Catechism, and it 
is at the same time remarkably fr^c frdln the defects.* bears evidgat iiiai l a ^ f 
being the production of one who is acquainted with his subject. It is a work of real 
science ; and contains a very clear and intelligible view of tlic doctrines of Chemis¬ 
try, according to the opinions and views of die most modem masters in the science ; 
and though, with but few exceptions, the language be such as can easily be un¬ 
derstood by youthful inquirers, yet those whom the daily study may have thrown 
behind in the very mutable science of which *t treats, may read it witli consider¬ 
able advantage.”— Caledonian. 

“ A useful little work has just been published, entitled, A ('ateciiism f f 
CniiMiSTliY, designed as an introduction to tlic more general study of one of tin; 
moat delightful ns well as useful of sciences, it cunfitins the ilcments of Clu-mi*.- 
try. familiarly cxplainetl.”— Alonthh/ JMas^nzine. 

These works arc offered to the public as Specimens of a Series of CatecliiMus 
on the ^’arioua Brandies of Sdence, Literature, and Art,'which the Proprietors in¬ 
tend to publish on a similar plan. 



... W ORKS remxity FubUshed 


. LATIN. 

*^11 EDITED AKD ILLl^STUATED 

]^Y JOHN HUNTER, LL.D. 

f 

Prqfesftor of Hnrnamty in ihe Unlvt rslty of St Andrews, 

1 . RUDDIMAN’S LATIN RUDIMENTS, carefully re¬ 
vised ; with an Appendix, containing an original View of the Moods 
and Tenses of the lAatin Verb, and of the Subjunctive and Optative 
Moods of the Greek Verb; by I)r Huntek ; Second Edition ; 12ino, 
Is. Cd. bound. 

*** This valuable introduction to Latin Grammar is too well known to need our 
recommendation. The present edition is neat and correct, and contains, in on 
Appendix, an able eleinf iitary view of^tlie Moods and Tenses of the Greek and Latin 
Verbs by the Editor.”—iVca> Monthly Magazine, No 77, Virxt Series. 

** A new edieon has just been published of Iluddimjtn's excellent Rudiments of 
the Latin Tongue. To this edition is added, a Treatise on the Moods and Tenses 
of the Greek and Latia Verbs, by John Hunter, LL.D., who renders great ser¬ 
vice to the scholar by the clear manner in wliich he explains the precise significa¬ 
tions, with respect to time, of the various parts of the verb.”— Monthly Magazine, 
No 341. 

% RUDDIMAN’S LATIN GRAMMAR; 12mo, 4s. 

bound. * 

3 . SALLUST ; ISrao, Is. 6 (k bound. 

4. VIR&IL; with Critical Annotations r^TmiiD Edition ; 

ISmo, 3s. 6d. bound. 

5. HORACE, with Notes Critical and Explanatory; Thibd 

Edition; 18mo, 3 s.( id. bouud. 

6 . The FIRST FIVE BOOKS of LIVY’S HISTORY, 

with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the various Read¬ 
ings ; 12mo, 5s. bound. 

*' In the present edition of the First Five Books df Livy’s History, the punctua¬ 
tion has been carefully attended to, and the manuscript authority preserved invio¬ 
late. As many annotations upon the first two Books have been subjoined to tlie 
volume as the convSnient size of a Clas.s-Book appear to admit; and these have 
been given in English rather than in Latin, for a reason which tlicy who arc ac¬ 
quainted with ttic present mode of publishibg annotations will readily apprehend. 
In these philological disquisitions, scanty and inadequate as they may appear to 
flMic, and/tmple and prolix as they may seem to others, it has been my aim to 
exhibit, as clearly and simply as possible, suA views of general grammar, and of 
safe and legitimate criticism, as, if rightly understood and judiciously prosecuted, 
may perhaps serve to assist others in more detailed and extended inquiries.”— 
From Dr Hunter’a Preface to the Work. 

7. The FIRST FIVE BbOKS of LIVY’S HISTORY of 

the SECOND PUNIC WAR (Book 21—25.) ; with Notes Criti¬ 
cal and Explanatory; Third Edition ; 12nio, 4s. Gd. bound. 

*,* The long experience and justly merited celebrity of the Editor, as an acute 
philologist, a profound classical Scholar, and a Professor of Humanity, successful 
for upwards of forty years to a degree almost unprecedented in this country, ena¬ 
ble the Publishers to recommend these works with the utmost confidence. 



Uy ULiviR &'JiovD, jk^d^n^bwr^i, 

f)f ilie first cilitioii of Dr Hunter's Virgil, the EoinbuiTgh Rrvikw 
• speaks iji these terms: " 

The Preface, which may be considered as a specimen of DP Huntcr*s talents 
for annotation, contains a considerable number of very intere^ng discussions.—? 

The punctuation of«this edition appears to be peculiarly judiciom._We may safely 

recommend this as one of the most correct editions of Virgil that has yet been 
offered to the public.—We dP not know, indeed, that it contains a single typogra- 
phical error; and, in the reading and punctuation of the text, it is sufficient to 
say, that Professor Hcyne has publicly declared it to be superior to any that he 
had previously examined.*’ 

jOf tlic oUier Classics, it is only necessary to say, that they are edited with ecmal 
skill and care, and that the j^otes now added to tnein are peculiarly valuable- The 
Rudiments and Grammar are freed from the Vitiations of unskilful Editors, and 
may be considered as the most pure and valuable editions of these long-established 
and highly popular works; while the Appendix to the former is a specimen of the 
Philosophy of Language, equally useful, ori^al, and profound. 


BY JOHN MAIR, A. Me 

1. A VOCABULARY, Latin and Lnglisli, comprehending 
the most usual primitives of the I.atiu Tongue ; with an Ayipendix, 
containing Rules for the gentler of Nouns, anti for the preterites anti 
supines of V'erbs; and an explanation of the Calends, Nones, and 
Ides; Twelfth Eihtion ; J8mo, ]s*(id. bound. 

2. The ITJIST FOUR BOOKS of CACSAR'S COM¬ 

MENTARIES, Eatin and English, witli. Notes ; Ninth Edition; 
12nio, 3s. bound. * • 

3. SALLUST, Latin and English, with Notes; Ninth 

PlDiTiON ; 12mo, 3s. (id. hound. 


BY JOHN DYMOCK, 

Grammar School^ Gluxfunc. 

1 . C-ZESAR’S WORKS, carefully corrected according to 
the best Editions, illustTatcd by Critical Notes in English, and a co¬ 
pious Index of Proper Names; Fouiitu Edition ; 12mo. 

% The FIRST FIVE BOOKS of LIVY’S'HISTORY; 

Second Edition ; 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


An Abridgment of ROMAN ANTIQUMTES, PROPER 

NAMES, and GEOCtRAPHY ; to which are annexed, a few Gram¬ 
matical Observations, for the ITse of Schools; by R. Mundell, A.M. 
Illustrated by Plates; one volume ISino, 3s. 6d. bound. 

The works hitherto published on the M)jthology, Antiqm'ties, and Gcogra- 
pliy of Ancient Italy and (Greece, are so voluminous and expensive, as to be alto¬ 
gether unfit for the use of school-boys, and every teacher of the Classics has ex¬ 
perienced the meccessity of some compendium, by which their pupib might be 
enabled to acquire a competent knowledge of these subjects without being obliged 
to depend entirely on oral instruction. The little work now offered to the pub¬ 
lic is intended to supply this desideratum. It was drawn up for die Author's own 
Academy, and the {^vantage which he has himself derived from it in teaching, has 
induced liim to publish it, in the hope that it may be more extensively useful. 
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Works recentltj I^ub^tished 

CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Marginal Notes, intended to 

explain Intrie^^des of Construction, Heculiarities of Phrase, and Ob- 

‘ scurities of AUusion; a Chronological Table in English, comprising 
the principal Events related in the Lives; a Roman Calendar, witli 
an ex]>lanatidn of the Method of reckoning Dates by talends. Nones, 
and Ides ; a Vopabulary, containing all tlie^words that occur in the 
work, with their various Significations, and an accurate Reference to 
the Passages in which any Peculiarity of Translation is required ; and 
an Index of Proper Names, calculated to throw much light on the 
'Jtext, by the Historical, Geographical, and Mythohigical Information 
* which it contains; hy the Rev. Alexanukr Stkwaut, author ot 
** A History of the Reign of George III., being a Continuation to 
Dr Goldsmith's History of England;" “ A Dissertation on the 
Genuineness of Qssiun's Podus," &c. See. ; in one thick volume, 
Iftjno, 3s. bound. 

In this edition care lias been taken that the aid afforded to the Pupil shovdd 
be of such a kind as not to supersede his own (.‘fforts. or to deprive hiiij of the 
dating consciousness of successful industry, which is tlie most animating incite- 
nicnt to future exertion. The Editor has studied to anticipate the obstadcs at 
which the learner might stumble; and. by unravelling intricacies of construction, 
explaining peculiarities of phrase, and illustrating obscurities of allusion, to render 
his path clear and smooth before him, and enable him to proccetl with certainty 
and satisfaction. For this purpose, the Alarginal Notes, which are copious, will 
be found particularly useful. • 

The.Chronological Table, which is given in English, not only enables the rea¬ 
der to ascertain the precise period in whicjji those greaf men nourished, whose lives 
are recorded by Nepos, but exhibits a comprehensive view of contemporary event-s. 
To this TAile is prefixed an explanation of the methoik of calculating time by 
Olympiads. 

To the young student of the Classics, few things are more perplexing than the 
Roman mode of reckoning dates by Calends, Nones, and Ides. To render this 
as intelligible as possible, distinct Tables are exhibited of tlie days of each month 
in the year, with an introductory explanation of the method of employing them 
in dates. 

In the Vocabulary, tliose significations arc given, in which the several words 
occur in the course of the book; and, to save the Scholar from all perplexing un¬ 
certainty, an accurate reference is made to the passages in which any peculiarity 
of translation is required. 

‘ ^ On the Index of Proper Names considerable pain^have been bestowed; and it 
is lio^d, tliat the geographical, historical, and mythological information which it 
contains, will throw much light on the text. 

These recommendations, combined with,thc accuracy and neatness of the typo- 
graphy, render this edition of Cornelius Nepos the most complete, pcrliaps, th»i 
has yet been published for the use of school^. 

Character of the Work, extracted from the folloafing Review:;: 

'^•**Beod»« the Lives. oR>emincnt Commantkjrs by Cornelius Nepos, with notc.s, 
this little volume contains a chronology, calendar, vocabulary, and index of names. 
—The text is throughout accented, to denote the quantity of the syllables ; and 
the work is, on the whole, worthy of general cncourageiuent.”—A't'-e MonfUlii 
Magazine, No 77. 

“ An enlarged edition of Cornelius Nepos, by the R v. At.i.x. .Sir whit. 
merits, on several accounts, a nKcioKi) vnr.rrKrNor, t.vir any fonmi- one. It 
contains marginal notes, explaining any difli'-nltie-i o<' phra M-al iiv win.-ii luav occur, 
and also the marks of the long and sllort s\ll-bi-s pr-e-.l over mo'-r sf the wo'-ds. 

At the conclusion of the livtf.s i.s plaei.d a Cion I'.i.'ifc EveiU^, and the 

mode of computing time hy Olymiii-rls, to rether with a comtTh-re Homan Calen¬ 
dar.”— Monihhi Miiffazim, No 311. 

“ ^What has attracted our attention, and deserved our ]»raiKc, in this neat little 
publication is, the plan upon which it is constnictid. itiarginal notes are f.ddtd 
to the text, admirably calculated to help the to the fii/J und-.rstaijdinf; of Ina 



There aft also an Index of Proper Names, and instructive Tables which explain 
•and apply the Roman method of reckoning by Calends, Nones, and Ides ; but the 
great and peculiar recommendation tifus is one of a typical l^d, fiamdy, the print¬ 
ing of the accents very accurately over the text.—W e have onlv to repeat our per¬ 
fect approbation of^this edition, for its ample intelligence, corxAtness, and form.** 
-~.LUc.iary GascUCf No 188. 

FRENCH. 

RUDIMENTS and PRACTICAL EXERCISES for 

LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE, by an EasyMethad; 
with a Table of all tlw Words governing ile and a before their indirect 
Regimen, by which I.earners may be enabled to write and speak the 
French l^anguage with propriety ; by A. Scot, A.M., Fellow of the 
University of P.sris; Twei.fth Eni^ioiv, carefiilly corrected, and 
greatly improved; 12mo, os. hound. 

“ The Kditor of “ Si irris French Ruhimestts and F.xerCiises,* having 
revised tlic prc<^c.nl F'dition with the greatest care and attention, and introduced 
in.’iny iniportant improvements consistent with the characteflstic simplidty of the 
At’oik. now oficis it to Teacltcrs and the J^ublic as jieculiarly adapted to die speedy 
and sueccs.sful jtrogress of \ oiith in a knowledge of the French Language.**-— 
Aihvr1)ii >ti<!ttt to the \2Ui lidiliou. 

NOUVEAU RKCUEIL; ou Melange Litterairc, Histo- 

rique, llramalicjue, et I’oetique ; par A- SeoT, A.AI., &c. ; Tenth 
Edition, carefully revised and improveil; 12mo, .5s. bound. 

In prckcutiiig thiji New Sicfttiori of “ Scot’s itccUEii.,” tlie Editor thinks it 
projjer to inform the I’uhlic, .ind especiariy I'eadu-rs, that lie has felt it his duty 
to expunge ‘■omc of the r'.tr.s (ontained in the former Filditions, whiclMvere just¬ 
ly objected to as impiopcr to be put into the hantl;, of A'outli, and to replace them 
by others, seleetetl partly I’rimi modern writers, and better adopted to the improve¬ 
ment of tile Pupil. 

EAHIjES CHOISIES, a rUsagedesEufans; parL. Cham- 
liAi’ii; w’itli a Dictionary of the Words, by A. S'coTj A.M., ike.; 
12mo, 2s. od. bound. 

VAHIETES DRAMATIQUES; ou Recueil de Come¬ 
dies et Tragedies; par A. Scot, A.M., Ikc.; l2mo, 6s. bound. 

*,• The Pieces contained in tliis volume are selected from the Cheft-d’auvre 
of Molicre, Racine, Corneille, lind Voltiurc. 

LES CONVERSATIONS D’EMILIE avec sa Mcre^ a 
New Edition, with Explanatory Notes of the idioma^cal Expressions 
and difficult Phrases; corrected by Mr Bremen t ; 12mo, 5s. boards. 
“ The ‘ CoNVERSATiON.s d’EmiUe’ are elegantly written, and the characters 
of the Motlier and Child admirably well preserved.”—Miss El>a£WOATli. 

___ ,— * - • . • 


TJie TYRO’S DICTIONARY, Latin and English, compre- 

liendiiig the more usual Primitives of the Latin Tongue, digested til- 
phabetically, in the order of the Parts of Speech; to which are sub- 
joiuetl (.It the bottom of each pige), IJ.sts or Catalogues of their De¬ 
rival ives nfld Comiiounds. Designed as an easy and speedy method 
ol‘ introducing Youth to a general acquaintance with the Structure of 
the Language, and preparing them for the use of a larger Dictionary ; 
by .T(uin Maik, A.BI. ; Tenth Eijitiok, improved; ISiuo, 6s. bd. 



THE SOHOLAR;S vade-mecum ; or, a New Dic¬ 
tionary, Latin ands* English, consisting of such \Yords as are purely 
Classical, in ovhich the English is gwen from the best authorities, ana 
^ the Latin Words arc explained in all their variations, according to the 
* most approved editions; for the Use of Schools ; Fourth Edition, 
muchjmprdved ; by James Mom; Bvo, Cs. boundt 

AINSWORTH’S ENGLISH and LATIN, and LATIN 

and ENGLISH DICTIONAllY; to which is added, an Index of 
Proper Names; abridged for the use of Schools; by Thomas 
MoiiEnr, D.D.; New Stereotype Edition ; Svo, lAs. bound. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of thcLatiiTJ'ongue; 

by Alexander Adam, LL. 1). late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh ; Second Edition ; to which arc added, an English and 
Latin Dictionary' and an Index of Proper Names ; Hvo, yos. boanls. 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of tht English Language, 

in Miniature; improved and enlarged by Geokoe Fulton ; Selonh 
Edition ; l8mo, 3s. bound. 


INTRODUCTION to‘PENMANSHIP, or First Rook 

for Cbildren ; by J. Weir; Bdf sewed. 

** If siinplicity at all tends to improvement, this J^itroduction claims no small 
oliare of praise. The first principles of Writing are therein explained and exem¬ 
plified with the utmost plainness. Teachers, as well as pupils, will find in thi<- 
introduction many useful hints, which, if duly attended to, must very much con¬ 
duce to their improvement in Penmanship.’* 

FINLAY’S COPY LINES, or SLIPS, Round and Sinali 

Hand, 3 Sorts, each (id. scwcrl. 


1. BUTTER WORTH’S COPY LINKS, or SLIPS, 

oil the difierent kinds, 35 Sort's, each 6d. sewed. 


JV(h Begim. ^ 

1 Admiratioa 

2 Amendment 

3 Accountants 

4 Amanuensis 
’’'A AmmuniUon 

6 Admeasurement 

7 Attend to instrucrion 

8 Avoid intemperance 
!> Admire virtuous deeds ditto 

10 Ambition ruins many ditto 

11 Abstain from vicious habits Half Text 

12 Acquire command over ditto 

13 Avoid whatever is ditto 

14 A morning’s joy proves Small Hand 

15 Applicarion commonly ditto 

16 Amendment commonly ditto 

17 Attend to instruction ditto 

18 A gootl current hand ditto 


Si 

19 Avoid lifting the pen Small Il.md 

20 Admiration 4 Siiccs 

^ I Admonish with caution 3 ditto 
22 Acquire good manners 3 ditto 
2^ Round 11 and Specimens Half text 

21< Penmanship, &c- Suiall Hand 

25 Cardsand Lettersof Advice ditto 

26 Promissory Notes, Ac. ditto 

27 Retreipts, Ac. ditto 

28 Writing (ornamental) ditto 

29 Dissolution (orn-iiTientitl) ditto 

30 BelievctlielSluse(ornauiental) ditto 

31 German Text and Old English ditu» 

32 To Parents and Tcadiers ditto 

33 Ominuo—iMind, command 2 Size.-. 

34 Initiating Aljihubct, Ac. Small lliind 

35 Accumulation New Text 


J)rirnj>f}i>u of'tiir 

Sizes. j Begim- 

Large Text 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
V Text 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 



2. ---YOUNG WRITEB’S IN- 

^ STRUCTOR; confining his Method of Teaching, by which one 
half of the paper is saved, and the Pupil greatly l)e 9 efited; with a 
variety of Specimens, calculated to inspire a true taste for useful and* 
elegant Writing; 4to, 7s. 6d. done up in a neat printed cover. • 

3. BUTTERWORTirS NEW UNIVERSAL-PEN¬ 
MAN ; displaying, in J variety of Elegant SpecimAis, the Beauties 
of Plain and Ornamental Writing; folio, £1, Is. sewed. 

4. BUTTERWORTH'S USEFUL ARITHMETICAL 

TABLES, on a -Ito sliQtit, Sd. 

5. BUTTERWORTII’S YOUNG ARITHMETI¬ 
CIAN’S INSTRUCTOR; combining^accuratc Writing, correct Fi¬ 
gures, and judicious Arrangement; designed for A\c Use of Schools 
and Private Families; -tto, 5s. done up in a neat priuted^over. 

For beauty of design, and correctness of execudon, these Works of Mr But- 
terworth are admired by every cotiipetent judge of PenniansMp. A decided pre¬ 
ference is accordingly given to them by the most eminent Teachers in the United 
Kingdom. They are the productions of an Indefatigable genius in his profession, 
exercised and improved by the experience of above forty years.—The demand for 
them continuing to increase, the Publishers have spared no expense in bringing 
them out in tiie superior style in which tliey now appear. 

RANKINE’S ROUND TEXT SPECIMENS of WRIT- 

INti ; 9d. sewed. » 

UANKINE’S SMALL HAND SPECIMENS of WRIT¬ 

ING ; (id. sewed. 


!3[i*U)TnTettr antr JHathmatii'd. 

A TOticise System of I’llACTTCAL ARITHMETIC, 

adapted to the Use of Schools; containing the Fundamental Rules, 
and their ni>]>licat'ioii to the purposes of Mcicantile Calculations; 
Vulgar and iJecinial FraAioiis ; the Powers and Roots of Numbers, 
Progressions, ike. To which are added, the Mensuration of Artificers’ 
W oik, &c. ; by A. SIethosk, 1 at jj Teacher in Edinl)prgh; revised, 
corrected, and greatly enlarged, and better adapted to modern Prac¬ 
tice ; by A. iNiaiAM, Matiienjatician, Leith; Third Edition, 
IK mo, 2s. bound. 

*,* The Publishers again submit this WBrk to public ngticp, not mer^y as atf" 
introduction eontiiining thu most simjilc and useful Principles of Arithmetic, 
though its price and sir.c may seem to promise nothing higher, but as a complete 
Treatise, comprehending every thing necessary fur enabling the Pupil to became 
master of this valuable Science. Tlie various Uule& are so arranged as to reflect 
light on each other, witlioiit the necessity of a separate and fuller explanation. 
Many new and easy mctliods of calculation arc introduced, not to be found in any 
otlier work ; and the unprecedented n umber and variety of Questions subjoined to 
each brandi, wilj afford a singular facility to the Teacher in conducting his Sdio- 
lars, and to the Pupils themseh cs in understanding and applying die Hides- 
Kvery uttentii/ii has been paiil to the accuracy and nca'tncss of the Work; and 
die PublLsIiers confidently hope, that it will be found {assessed of every quality 
requisite in a Text Book. 



A KEY., to INGRAM’S ENLARGED EDITION of 

MELROSE’S ARITHMETIC; containing Solutions of all the 
Questions i^ that Work ; by A. Ik^ram ; IHmo; 3s. bound. ' 

' Great care has been taken to render this Key worthy of public notice. In 

<■ different parts o4 it, new Solutions are given; and though it comprehends a 
much g^tcr c|uantity of matter tlian any of the numerous Keys now in use, yet 
the matmals arc so disposed, tliat, without impairing the perspicaity of the opera¬ 
tions, it is presented in a very moderate size. • 

The process of Solution, in every Question of this Work, is so exhibited as to 
enable the Teacher at once to perceive the proper plan of operation, or to detect 
aiw mistake that may have occurred in the Pupil’s work,—-a principle which is 
sometimes overlooked in the composition of Keys. It is tlierefbre hoped, that 
Teachers, who use the imjirovcd edition of Melrose’s Arithmetic, will find their 
labour greatly abridged by the assistance of this Key. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on PRACTICAL AR¬ 
ITHMETIC and BOOK-KEEPING, both by Single and Double 
Entry, adapted to the Use of Schools; by Gjiaulks Hutton, LL.1). 

F.ll.S., &c. a New Edition, corrected and enlarged, by Alex¬ 
ander Ingham, Mathematician; 12mo ; 3s. bound. 

A KEY to HUTTON’S ARITHMETIC; containing 
the Solutions of all the Questions in that work; by the Ai thou ; 
Fourth Edition ; 12mo; 4s. bound. 

A KEY to GRAY’S INTRODUCTION to ARITHME 

'ITC; containing the Solutionr of all tlie Qnustions in that Work; 
by J_ Wai.i.ace ; the Third Edition, ^arefully revised and cor¬ 
rected, with the ad<Ution of a few Notes and Contractions, bj T. 
Scotland ; JSino, 2s. bound. 

An INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA ; in wliidi the Fun- 

damcntal Rules arc clearly deirioustratcd. andtbcwliole rendered ea-sy 
and familiar to every capacity; with an Appendix, containing lljc 
Solutions of one hundred Algebraical Questions; by RouLurlSHAiii', 
Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh; 12mo, 3s. fid. bound. 

•p* The Author’s object in publishing this Work, was to furniah public and 
private Academies with a cheap and comprehensive Text-Book of Algebra, adapt¬ 
ed to the present improved state of that Science. The Fundamental Rules arc 
here presented with simplicity, clearness, and precision, and illustrated with a 
very extensive selection of curious and U'>eful Examples, the Solutum/t ofzrkieh me 
given at full length. This plan, it is to be hoped, while it saves the iiiconvcni- 
cncc and expense of a Key^ will relieve t?ie Teaclierfrom a great deal of drudgery, 
and enable the Pupil to make a rapid progress in the study of this important and 
..aleganc Jiranch of mat|iematical knowledge. 

The ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, viz. the First Six Books, 

with the Eleventh, and an Abridgment of the Twelfth; in which 
the Errors of former editions are corrected, and their obscurities ex¬ 
plained ; m:»ny of the Demonstrations are made shorter and more 
general, and several useful Propositions added ; together with Ele¬ 
ments of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and a Treatise of Prac¬ 
tical Geometry ; with an Appendix, containing luVich important 
information; by Alexander Ingram, Mutheinaticiaii, Leith ; Svo, 
8s. boutds. 


1 
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The ELEMENTS of EUCLID ; viz. the-First Six iBooks, 

tdfecthcr with the Eleventh and Twelfth. The errors^y which Theon, 
or others, have long ago vitiated tlfese books, are corrected ; and some 
of Euclid’s Demonstrations are restored. Also the Book .of Euclid’s 
Data, in like mannar corrected ; by llonEKi- Simson, M.ftX late Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow ; a New Edilfon, 
carefully revised and improved : to which are now added, a Treatise 
on the Construction of the Trigonometrical Canon, and a concise ac¬ 
count of Logarithms, by Mr John Chkisiison, Teacher of Mathe- 
mutias, Edinburgh ; 8vo, 8s. boards. 


PSAI^M and HYMN '!fUNES, selected from the most ap¬ 
proved Composers, adapted to the various Metres now in use, and ar¬ 
ranged for Four Voices, with an Organ or Piano-Forib Accompatii- 
iiiciit ; to 'vliich is jircfixcd, a clear and easy Method of initiating the 
f-'c-'i-dar m rbt Uudiinunts of Music; by IIobeut Gale, Teacher of 
Music ; Thiiiii Ei>irioN ; 3s. sewed. 

* . *■ **'',) Coitertion presents, in their native purity and elegance, most of tliuse fine 
. -M to which tile .strains of the ltoyalal*salmii>t have been s un g for 

age--. .iHci whu'}' a sjource of delight and consolation to our ancestors, even 

amid their .‘•uHeryngN and terrors difring the dark era of persecution. It contains 
also th'.- l est (’I'.urch Tviiies of modem times, and such as are most generally used 
in the Churches, as^well as in all other places of public woaship 

Miroughoitt tealin. An ac<*ount of die Introduction of Metrical Psalmody into 
.•tir t'hiirdies i.- pr.-tixed, ttigelher with tlie names of the Comixiscrs, so far as they 
have been correctly ascertained. 

From the varie»y, extent, and cheapness of this Collection—from the longexpe- 
ricT><'' !■<! Tir.iilished reputation of the Compiler, both as a vocal performer and 
a ' i- ’ music—and from the approbation already bestowed on it by many 
' .1 ' I ‘It onifessionul gentlemen, to whose revisal the manuscript was submitted, 

: ' (.liilishcrs iiatter themselves that this Psalmody will prove equally useful and 

• ung to the Admirers of Sacred Music. 

..ATTIE'S SELECTION of I’SALM and HYMN 

t TNFS, adapted to the various Metres used in the principal Churches, 
Chapels, and Dissenting Congregations in Scotland; to wj^ich is pre¬ 
fixed, a Compendious Introduction, witii some useful Scales and Exam¬ 
ples, calculated to promote the improvement of Sacred Music. In 
three parts; arranged for the Voice and Piano-Forte; S»"th EniTiON; 

ys. (id. sewed; or with Supplement, 3s.«d. 

• • . • 

The Publishers, in offering to the Public the sixtli edition of Peattie*B Se¬ 
lection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, avail themselves of this opportunity of return¬ 
ing their acknowledgments for the rapid and extensive sale of tlie former editions, 
and fur tlic decided preference with which this work has been honoured. 

To render this ciUtion still more complete, they hatic inserted a Brief and Sim^* 
plr Introduction in Psahnady^ whereby the learner may easily attain a knowledge 
of the fundamental parts of the science, without being perplexed with the more 
abstruse )mrts of it; card have added several favourite Tunes. They have also, at 
the rec|uest of a great number of their respectable (Correspondents, added a supple¬ 
ment, containing a selection of original and much-approved Tunes. For th* 
benefit of those who have purchased ihe former editions, this Supplement may be 
iiad separately. 
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Works 9rmt^/^|PuBi,isHRji 


• ^ 

Slriiont fm* |9rrgim^ 

One great object which tlie Publishirs have in view in presenting this CoiJer- 
tion of Juvenile Works, is to afford to the Voutii of both Sexes an opportunity 
of acquiriti\g ^eful knowledge in a convenient yet elegi^it form, and at an easy 
rate^ In doing so they are sensible of tiie necessity of holding out attractions to 
the Young It^dcr, and have tlierei’ure spared i^either pains nor expense in insert¬ 
ing appropriate and beautiful Embellishments. The works tlicinsclves contain no¬ 
thing but what is consistent with the purest morality, so that Parents need have no 
hesitation in jiutting them into the hands of their Children. I'he practical lessons 
.they inculcate are illustrated by apposite examples, which have a strong tendency 
to excite and cherish a generous spirit of cmtilation in the juvenile mind. V'ariety 
has also been studied, so as to suit different tastes, and yield a series of interesting 
and diversified gratification to youthful curiosity. The Publishers thererbre hope 
that the style in which they are printed, the elegance of tire numerous Cuts intro¬ 
duced, and tiicir(.cxtrenie cheapness, cannot fail to render them worthy of the a}>- 
probation of Parents and Instructors, as Juvenile Books well calculated to promote 
the improvement of Youth. » 


* Siscpcncc ecu'h. 

1. EDINBURGH NEW ALriIABET, and tin* PRO¬ 

GRESS of I^JDUSTRy ; a Copperplate Picture-Book. 

2. FIRST PRINCIPEES of POLITE BEHAVIOUR; 

or. Practical Lcssoiis Examples for Youth; thirteen "Wood Cuts. 

3. BARBAULD’S HYMNS, in Prose; calcul.'itt'cl to im¬ 

press the Infant Mind wifluearly Devotion ; fourteen AVooil Cuts. 

4. ATTS’ DIVINE SONGS and HYMNS ; twenty-six 

Wood Cuts. 


5. WATTS' DIVINE SONGS and HYMNS; snialloi 

size, v/ith thirty-seven elegant Wood Cuts. 

(i. The CHILD'S MANUAL of DEVOTION; by a 

Lady ; to which are added. Dr WA'fTS' PRAVEKS and GRACES. 
“ This neat little work fills a niche in the .Juvenile Library, which had long 
remained unortnipied. We are not aware of the existence of any other Manual of 
Devotion, suited to the capacities of children, which we can so unreservedly recom¬ 
mend to Parents and Guardians. ^ 

This little prayer-book conuiius nearly twenty forms of prayer for various or- 
CHsions, seasons, and circumsbtnccs, in which a child may be placed. 'J'licre are 
likewise fotq^ forms of graces before and after meat. 

In order to render the work attractive, it is very neatly done up, and embellish¬ 
ed witli fine, wood cuts.”—TYtc Chiistian Jiccortia, No 16. 

7. DODDRIDGE’S PRINCIPLES oi ilie CHRIS^’IAN 


RELIGIQN. “ . 

8. A NEW HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLE; with alx)vc 

four hundred Wood Cuts. 

a The DROLL ADVENTURES of OLD MO'i’MER 

HUBBARD and her WONDERFUL DOG ; sixteen Vv'ood Cuts. 

10. The LITTLtr MONITOR; or. Good Examples for 

Children ; thirteen Wood Cuts. 

11. The LITTLE DESERTER; or. Holiday Sports; 

fifteen Wood Cuts. 

12. ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE; seven 

Wood Cuts. 



13: The THRliE TRAVELLING COCKS; to which is 

LITTLE PETER PRY; or, the Danger of Cariosity ; six 
iVood Cuts. * 

U. A BUNDLE of JUVeNILE STORlfiS; cifflil 

Wooil Cuts. . 

15. INSTRUCTIVE FIRESIDE STORIES; Mvcn 

Wood Cuts. • 

16. TAI..ES, Moral and Amusing, for the Instruction of 
Children ; nine Wood Cuts. 

17. ALBERT the AIIVENTURER; to which is added^ 

The FOSTER SISl’ERi^ or Early Friendship ; three Wood Cuts. 

18. EPITAPH on a MAGPIE ; six Wood Cuts. 

19. DEATH and BURIAL of COCK ROBIN; seven¬ 
teen Wood Cuts. * 

20 . ALADDIN ; or, the Wonderful Lamp; I'ourteeii Wood 

Cuts. ■* • 

21. The FORTY THIEVES; or, Ali Babi ^pd Morgiana; 

fourteen Wood Cuts. 

22. POPUI.AR STORY of BLUE BEARD ; or, the 

Effects of Female Curiosity ; seventeen Wood Cuts. 

23. CTNDERELLA ; or, the Little Glass Slipper; an 
amusing Tale; sixteen Wood Cuts. ^ 

24. Tito HISTORY of GOODY TWO SHOES; fourteen 

Wood Cuts. • 

2 A A SHORT HISTORY of the HOLY BIBLE; 

eighteen Wood Cuts. * 

26. JACK the GIANT-KILLER; being tlic History of 

all his Wonderful Ex|)loits against the (Jiants; thirteen AVood Cuts. 

27. ^J'hc HISTORY of ROBIN HOOD, tlie famous Out¬ 
law of Sherwood Forest; fourteen Wood Cuts. 

28. The SEVERAL STAGES of HUMAN LIFE, from 

• the Cradle to the Tomb; eighteen Wood (?uts. 

29. The HISTORY of TOM THUMB; fourteen Wood 

Cuts. 

.30. The AMTTSING* Al.PHABET; with the RISE, 
niOGRKSS, and REWARD of jNDDSTRY ; eighteen Wood Cuts. 

31. MOTHER BUNCH’S FAIRY TALES^; containing 

Prince Lupin, Princess Frutilla, Yellour Dwarf, Puss in Roots, and 
Ahnerine and Shelimah ; Wood Puts. 

32. EARLY PIE TY; or,,]Mc1noiis of Qiildrcn emincnlly* 
Serious; interspersed with Familiar Dialogues, Emblcniatical Pictures, 
Prayers, Graces, and llyrnuE. 

33. The AIFJ’ of MAKING MONEY PLENTY in 

EVERY .MAN’S POCKET; Ilierogly^dtic J*lates. 

34. FAMILI.t\ll' FABLES, from J^SOP, in Verse. 

35. FORTUNIO and FORTUNATUS. 

30. GREGORY’S LEGACY to his DAUGHTERS. 

37. MOORE (’AREW, the King of the Beggars. 

3S. The PICTURE EXHIBITION ; Hnc Wood Cuts, 



39. PI^ROUROU; or, the Bellows-Mender. * 

40. SEVEN CJHAMPIONS of CHRISTENDOM. , 

41. The FAIRYIST ; contmning Minet, or Little Thumb, 

Jack and the Bean Stalk. 

42. FINBTTA; or, the Discreet Priscess; with the 

SlcOpiiip^ Beauty in the Wood. 

43. TALES of FAIRIES; coiftaining the Stories of 

Riquet with the Tuft, the Magic Legacy, and Diamonds and Toads. 

On€ Shilling each, 

1 . A MIRROR for YOUTH ; or, Moral Engravings and 

Delineations ; calculated for the Improvement of Children ; sixteen 
Wood Cuts. • 

2. JUVENILE PASTIME ; or, a New Year's Gift from 

Mamma*; eight large Wood Cuts. • 

3. MAMMA'S GIFT ; containing the Stories of the Little 
Liar, the Disobedient Girl, the White Goat, the Mountain Shepherd 
and his Son, &c. ; with Wood Cuts. 

4. The EDINBURGH PICTURE MUSEUM , consist¬ 
ing a of great variety of beautiful Wood Cuts. 

5. A NEW HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLE; with above 

four hundred Woorl Cuts ; fine paper. 

6 . The FAMILY FIRESIDE ; or, Amusing Instruction; 

with AVo(k 1 Outs* 

7. EBINBURGH NEW ALPHABET and the PRO¬ 

GRESS of INDUSTRY ; a Copperplate Picture-book; coloured. 

One Skilling and Sia^pcncc ea€h. 

1. The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion 
of Julius Ca?sar to the present time; abridged for the Use of Cliild- 
ren by Alex. Bower, Author of the Life of Dr Beattie, Luther, 
&c.; Vignette, Frontisjncce, and Portraits ; l?ino, half-bound. 

2. The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the earliest 
period to the present time ; abridged for the use of Children by Ai.ex. 
Bower ; Vignette, Frontispiece, and Portraits ; 18mo, half-bound. 

3. The HI^'ORY of IRE'LAND, from the earliest pe¬ 
riod to the present time; abridged for the use of Children by Ai.ex. 
Bower ; Frontispiece and Views ; ISmo, half-bound. 

4. JUVENILE, INCIDENi:S; or, the Studies and 

Amusements of a Day; nineteen beautiful Wood Cuts ; 18mo, libd. 

5. HISTORY of LITTLE LYDIA SOMERVII.LE; 

calculated for the Instruction and Entertainment ol’Juvenile Minds; 
sixteen beautiful Wood Ci^ts; IHmo, half-bound. 

6. PARENTAL INSTRUCTOR; or, a Parent’s Pre¬ 
sent to his Children ; containing seventeen Stories for the Instruction 
of Youth, and eighteen beautiful Wood Cuts; IBmo, half-bound. 

7. STORIES WORTH TELLING; or. Mental Food 

for Young Readers; thirteen beautiful Wood Cuts ; ISmo, hbd. 
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Tjoo Shillings each. 


1. ARTljriCIANA ; or, a Key to the Trades,; embellish¬ 
ed with thirty-iax beautiful Wood (Juts, descriptive of*03011 Profes¬ 
sion; Second EuiTioN, revised and improved; IHrao, half-^lfelind. 


I 
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2. WINTER EVENI^NG ENTERTAINmIeNTS ; con¬ 

taining a variety of pleasing Tricks and humorous Deceptions, for the 
Amuseraentand Instruction of Youth; by Jasi'er Wiseman ; l8ino, 
half-bound. ^ 

3. LITTLE COI.LIER of the BLACK FOREST; ‘ 

or, the Magical Mirror, a Mural Tale; (o which is added, the UNTO¬ 
WARD ORPHAN ; Plates, 18mo, half-bound. • 


4*. I.ITTLE DESI:RTER; or, iioliday Sportt; fifteen 

beautiful Plates; 18mo, half-bound ; or, with coloured Plates, 3s. 
half-bound. 

5. JUVENII.E GAMES of the FOUR SEASONS; 

with Sixtei*n beautiful Cuts, representing the different Ainuseraer'ts*^'- 
Second Edition; IHino, half-bound. * 


6. The ACCIDENTS of (TITLDHOOD; narrated in 

.short Stories, calculated to deter Youth from mischievous actions ; 
twenty-nine beautiful Wood (Juts ; dBmo, half-bound. 


Tuv ShilVnigs a?id Sia'pevre each. 

1. The HISTORY of the III HI.E; being a Narrative of 

the Principal Events recorded in tlie (Jld and New Testaments; by 
a Leauned Divine; embellished with numerous Engravings on 
^Wood ; 2 vols IBino, half-bound. 

2. FICTUHESQUE TRAVELS in ASIA, AFRICA, 

AMPIRICA, &c.; containing a description of tlie different Coun¬ 
tries, their Inhabitants, Dress, Manners, and Customs; with a variety 
of interesting Anecdotes ; embellished with Twenty-four emblemati¬ 
cal Engravings on Wood ; SecondMOdition ; 2 vols ifimo, ijbil. 

“ While wc devote prompt and marked attention to those bulky and cxpnsivi- 
volu nes of travels, which, however valuable, are far beyond th reach of many 
readers, we think it an act of duty to our juv^;nilc friends to recommend to their 
particular notice two interesting little volumes, which, tifbugh in die ftfrm of 
school-books, and published at a very small price, contain some very pleasing and 
instructive sketches, both narrative and descriptive. Tlie anecdotes arc well se- 
Icctcd and interesting, and the twenty-four wood cuts, with which the woik is 
cmbcllislicd, are mucli superior to those we generally find in books devoted to 
youth.”—T/if Country LUrrary Chronicle and Wockly Jieview, No 153. 

3. EARLY GENIUS, exemplified in the Juvenile Pur¬ 

suits of emineut Foreigners; fine f'uts, 18mo, half-bound. 

4. ANGELINA; or, f'onversations of a Little Girl with 
her Doll; interspersed with Interesting Stories, and embellished with 
Engravings on Wood ; 18mo, half-bound. 



WORKS IN THK PRESS, 
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oripreparing for publication, 

# 

‘BY OlilVBR & BOYB, 

HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH. 


« 

. I. 

LEGENDRE’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, ami of 

PLANE and SPHERICAL T11IG0N0M1'7J’1!V ; oditod by OAiMr. 

BiiKWiiTEH, LL.D. Ftdlow of tlu' Royal Society of J.ondou, and 

Sclrctary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; uith additional Notes 

arid Improvements, Wooil Cuts, &c.; Hvo. 

The present Translation of Legendre's lilenients of Geometry, the only oia‘ 
hitherto published in this country, is brought out under the sanction of its illus^ 
trious author, who has favoured the l''.ditor with various suggestions for its iin- 
provenient, and with some additions to the Notes.. The popularit}' and excellence 
of this work are universally acknowkfiged. It has alreiuly gone through eleven 
large iivprcssions in France, and lias been eiinsidigyi-d, by the lirst niallieniatieiaiis 
of the age, as the most complete and perfect Mlenicntary Work on Geometry ;ind 
Trigonometry. 

“ The work of Legendre has accomplished its oh’ more completely than any 
other modern treatise of elementary geometry. It . y extensive, ineluding the 
projierties of the sphere, together with the cubature a. Oinplaiiatiun ol' the solids 
bounded by planes, and also of the sphere, cylinder, id cone. At tlic saiia' 
time the propu.sitions contained in it are purely element. V—that is, such a.s, liy 
their simplicity and generality, deserv'c to be considered as tjic fundamental truths 

of the science of geometry_We must, however, take leave of i.egendru’s 'I rui- 

tifie, which we cannot sufficiently recommend. The Elements of Lucruix arc also 
extremely valuable, though not marked so strongly as the preceding with the ch.t. 
racters of originality and invention.”— Edinburgh Jifviauy Vot. -VC. pp. 2. 3, .V V. 

-The consequence has been, a scries of treatises, some of them very iiitV rH)", 

but gradually ifiaproving, so ns rrcuilljf, in Ihe hunds of Lcgmihr, 1o /nii'r itmdnd 
a dfgu.o ojf excclivmr that in itunnj itsjf, f /.» stirjntiMA non Hint of the lin.h goono - 
ter."—JiUiiibiiiffh Jievirw, V<d. A'A'.‘ p. FO. 

“ To such as arc entering on the stiuly of geometry, we would rccommeiid any 
*of the<foUowiiig workv—Simson’s I.ucii^l, Playfair's (icoiuelry, Legendre’s (leo- 
metry, Leslie’s Geometry. Indeed we woulil recommend the jicnisal of J.egcndre's 
work with any of the others. We h.rve chiefly kept it in view in drawing up the 
following article.—fcA; (iEOMKTJiY in Ihe Edinhntgh / nvyilupaUhu 

—“ There is one, however, which we must particularly mention, on accounl of 
its great excellence, and the use wc have made of it in the system wc are now to 
present to our readers. It is that of Mr Legendre, wliich we consider a.s the most 
complete and extensive tliat has yet appeared.”— Article Geometuv in /he 
Encyclopir.dia JtritanHictt- • 

II. 

POPULAR QUESTIONS POPULARLY TREATED; 

by Fueueuick Cuvekiky, Esq; 12uio. 



III. 

A MONITOR tb FAMILIES; or, Di^oursgs on some 

of the Duties aud Scenes of ]l5uinestic Life; by the llcv. IIenby 
llEiFBAGF.y Mii^ster in Falkirk ; l^tno. 

IV. . ^ 

COLLECTIONS a»trRECOLLECTIONS;*or, Historical, 

^Biographical, and ^Miscellaneous Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches^ 
from various Sources; with Occasional Ilcmarks; by .John Stfwajit, 
Esq. post rtvo. ^ 

V. 

A GUIDE to the TEMPLE of SCIENCE ; or, Rccrea- 

tions in Natural History, Science, Arts, and MaiuU'actiires, and JMis- 
cellaneous l.itArature particularly ca^ 'dated for liie instruction and 
amusement of the General Header; w'ith numerous Engravings 
illustrative of the ’work. , 


VI. 


A TREATISE on the LAW of BILLS of EXCHANGE, 


JNI.ANJ) bills, tSiC., embraeiiig a new edition of Mr Glen’s work 
(t»f which the juibli'.hers liave acquired^he eojiy-righl), iiitemled for 
the use of IVactitioners as well as Merehaiils, with a Tuadi’k’s Ma- 
Ni’Ai, or Digtst ol’ the*l,eailing Itoctrines of the Scotch Law, which 
require tlie attention of iMerehaiils, 'J’radiTs, &c,, the latter part of 
llu- vork being entiriTy original ; tlus whole indeed will ife a new 
work, to be compiised in one svo volume. 


VIT. 


A SABBATH among the MOUNTAINS; a Poem. 


VIII. 

LETTl'iRS from a LADY to lier NIE(’E; containing 
rractieal Hints, intended to direet the Youthful JMiiid in the pursuit 
of Attaimueiits coiiilucive to Virtue and Happiness. 


IX. 




SELECT A LATINE, ex ITistoricis, I’liilosoplnss^t Crili- 

cis; quibii"! aceedunt Notie, ei Index, llistoricn.. ft Geograpliicus ; 
by .James Gkav, ofthe High Schqpl, Edinburgh ; .Second Euition ; 
l‘2mo. • ^ 


*,• The olyi'ct of this volume ib to jirovide for the advanced forms of our Gram¬ 
mar Schools a more extensive, and, at the same time, a more select course of prose 
reading, than has hitlicrto been accessible to them, ' Models in every species of 
prose writing have been ext.acted from (Vesar, Sallust, I.jyy, Tacitus, Cicero, and 
(juinclilian, calculated alike to form die taste of die young Student, and to train 
his mind to just mdtles of thinking and manly piinciplcs. With die view of fa¬ 
cilitating his firogress without relaxing his diligence, explanatory Notes and a gene¬ 
ral 1 ndex of Biography, Geography, and Antiquities, have been added to the work. 

** We consider this to be a must useful and valuable compilation, and have no 
hesitation in reconmicnding it very highly to Teachers..—Literary and Statistical 
Magazine, 





A CONCISE SYSTEM of ]^NSUIiA^^ION; containing 

Algebra/ Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, the Mens^ation of Sur¬ 
faces aim Solids, Land-Surveying, Gauging, &c. with Proper Tables, 
adauted to the Use of Schools; by Ai.kxanduk Ingram, Matbeina- 
tk,flhLeitlr: 12mo. 

' XI. 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the earliest Period 

'tO the present Time ; compiled from the most authentic Documents, 
for the use of Schools; by the Rev Ai.rx. Stkwart, Author of 
‘• A History of the Reigi; of George III., being a Coutiuuatioii to Dr 
) Goldsmith's History of England ,”—“ An improved edition of Cornelius 

Nepos,”—“ A Dibsertatioft on the Genuineness of Ossian's Poems,” 
&c. &c. 12ino.* 

In coinpiling this work, the Author has careluUy examined the most au* 
tlicntic sources of uiformation resjiecting the History of Scotland. As it is prin¬ 
cipally intended for*youtIi, he has studied to render his Narrative as concise, com¬ 
prehensive, and clear as his limits would permit. While it will impart to tlie 
Young Header a knowledge of the most interesting events in the annals of Scot¬ 
land, it may be perused with advantage even bj' those who have already jiaid some 
attention to tliut department of History. 

To render it more useful as a School-Book, Exercises arc added, by which die 
Instructor may examine his Pupils. 

XII. 

A Si:^;ONl) VOLUME of the SEIIAP BOOK; hy 

.loHN M'Diarmiu; post Hvo. 

XIII. 

LESSONS, adapted to the Capacities of*Young Children : 
with a Vocabulary; being a Sequel to the Spelling-Book ; by G. 
Ki;i-ton & G. KNiciiiT, Authors of a Pronouncing Dictionary, &c. ; 

12mo . 

XIV. 

GOLDSMITH S VICAR of WAKEFIELD, ESSAYS, 

and POEMS; a Nkw«Ei)ition, with Prefatory Remarks by J. 
M'Diarmid; in one handsome pocket volume, with Vignette and 
Frontispiece, ciebignud by Uwins.* 

XV. 

PAUL and VTRGINIA ; translated from the French of St 
; and ELllCABRTII, from liie French of Madame Cottin ; 
d New Edition, with Prefatory Remarks by John M‘1)iakmii> ; 
in one handsome pocket '-yluine, with Vignette and Frontispiece, 
designcil by Uwin.s. 

XVT. 

STORIES selected from the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 

for Young Persons; by the Rev. Alex. Stewart ; Iboio. 








